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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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THE CRYSTAL. 
" BY SIDNEY LANIER. 


At midnight, Death’sand Truth’s unlocking- 
time, 

When far within the spirit’s hearing rolls 

The great soft rumble of the course of 
things— 

A bulk of silence in a mask of sound— 

When darkness clears our vision that by day 

Is sun-blind, and the soul’s a ravening owl 

For truth and flitteth here and there about 

Low-lying woody tracts of time, and oft 

Is minded for to sit upon a bough, 

Dry-dead and sharp, of some long-stricken 
tree, ° 

And muse in that gaunt place—’twas then 
my heart, 

Deep in the meditative dark, cried out: © 


“ Ye companies of governor-spirits grave, 

Bards, and old bringers-down of flaming 
news 

From steep-walled heavens, holy malcon- 
tents, 

Sweet seers, and stellar visionaries, all 

That brood about the skies of poesy, 

Full bright ye shine, insuperable stars. 

Yet, if a man look hard upon you, none 

With total luster blazeth, no, not one 

But hath some heinous freckle of the flesh 

Upon his shining cheek, not one but winks 

His ray, opaqued with intermittent mist 

Of defect ; yea, you masters all must ask 

Bonte sweet forgiveness, which we leap to 
give, 

We lovers of you, heavenly-glad to meet 

Your largess so with love, and interplight 

Your geniuses with our mortalities. 


Thus unto thee, O sweetest Shakespeare 
sole, 


A hundred hurts a day I do forgive 

(’Tis little, but, enchantment! ’tis for thee): 

Small curious quibble ; Juliet’s prurient pun 

In the poor, pale face of Romeo’s fancied 
death ; 

Cold rant of Richard ; Henry’s fustian roar 

Which frights away that sleep he invocates; 

Wronged Valentine’s unnatural haste to 
yield ; 

Too-silly shifts of maids that mask as men 

In faint disguises that could ne’er disguise— 

Viola, Julia, Portia, Rosalind; 

Fatigues most drear, and needless overtax 

Of speech obscure that had as lief be plain; 

Last I forgive (with more delight, because 

»Tis more to do) the labored-lewd discourse 

That e’en thy young invention’s youngest 
heir 

Besmirched the world with. 


Father Homer! thee, 
Thee also I forgive thy sandy wastes 
Of prose and catalogue ; thy drear harangues 
That tease the patience of the centuries ; 
Thy sleazy scrap of story—but a rogue’s 
Rape of a light-o’-love—too soiled a patch 
To broider with the gods. 


Thee, Socrates, 
Thou dear and very strong one, I forgive 
Thy year-worn cloak; thine iron stringen- 
cies 
That were but dandy upside-down; thy 
words 
Of truth that mildlier spoke had mainiier 
wrought. 


8o, Buddha, beautiful, I pardon thee 
That all the All thou hadst for needy man 
Was Nothing, and thy Best of being was 
But not to be. 


Worn Dante, I forgive 
The implacable hates that im thy horrrid 
hells 
Or burn or freeze thy fellows, never loosed 
By death, nor time, nor love. 
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And I forgive 
Thee, Milton, those thy comic-dreadful wars 
Where, armed with gross and inconclusive 
steel, 
Immortals smite immortals mortalwise 
And fill all heaven with folly. 


Also thee, 
Brave Aschylus, thee I forgive, for that 
Thine eye, by bare bright justice basilisked, 
Turned not, nor ever learned to look where 
Love 
Stands shining. 


So, unto thee, Lucretius mine 
(For oh! what heart hath loved thee like to 
this 
That’s now complaining ?), freely I forgive 
Thy logic poor, thine error rich, thine earth 
Whose graves eat souls and all. 


Yea, all you hearts 
Of beauty, and sweet righteous lovers large: 
Aurelius fine, oft superfine ; mild Saint 
A Kempis, overmild ; Epictetus, 
Whiles low in thought, still with old slavery 


tinct ; 

Rapt Behmen, rapt too far; high Sweden- 
borg, 

O’ertoppling ; Langley, that with but a 
touch 


Of ert hadst sung Piers Plowman to the top 

Of English songs, whereof ‘tis dearest 
now 

And most adorable ; Cedmon, in the morn 

A-calling angels with the cow-herd’s call 

That late brought up the cattle ; Emerson, 

Most wise, that yet, in finding Wisdom, lost 

Thy self, sometimes; tense Keats, with 
angel’s nerves, 

Where men’s were better ; Tennyson, largest 
voice 

Since Milton, yet some register of wit 

Wanting—all, all, I pardon, ere ’tis asked, 

Your more or less, your little mole that 
marks 

You brother and your kinship s8als to man. 


But Thee, but Thee, O Sovereign Seer of time, 

But Thee, O poets’ Poet, Wisdom’s Tongue, 

But Thee, O man’s best Man, O love’s best 
Love, 

O perfect Life in perfect labor writ, 


O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or 
Priest— 

What if or yet, what mole, what flaw, what 
lapse, 


What least defect or shadow of defect, 

What rumor tattled by an enemy, 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace, 

Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or 
death’s— 

Ob! what amiss mayI forgive in Thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ? 

BaLtTimore, Mp. 





REMOVING BARRIERS. 
BY PROFESSOR HEMAN LINCOLN, D. D. 


Tue article by Rev. E. P. Baker, in the 
last number of your paper, was read with 
sincere pleasure by many Baptists. It sug- 
gests a basis of union between Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists, by a mutual com- 
promise, which, unlike most schemes of 
union, is neither illusive nor impossible. 

Infant consecration in place of infant 
baptism! This will require a surrender of 
infant baptism by Congregationalists. Is 
the concession too great? It is already in 
progress, if statistics may be trusted. 
Churches, not a few, make no report of 
infant baptisms; it is exceptional among 
them to have infants presented for bap- 
tism. The ordinance has fallen into 
neglect: in some cases, from doubts of its 
divine authority; in others, from doubts of 
its practical value. Thechange suggested 
by Mr. Baker hastens and completes tend- 
encies already recognized. 








It may be easier to establish the con- 
secration and make it universal than to 
restore the baptism where it has lost au- 
thority. Romanists and High Churchmen, 
who invest the ordinance with regenerating 
power, could not surrender it without a 
sense of intrinsic loss to the Church and 
the world, But Congregationalists, who 
believe in baptismal regeneration as. little 
as in papal infallibility, can lament no loss 
of grace. The dedication of the babe to 
Christ, devoutly made by the parent and 
graciously accepted by the Saviour, is the 
single point of interest to them. If the 
dedication retain its full value and secure 
the full measure of grace promised to 
parental faith, it will bea positive gain to 
have baptism in reserve, with its provision 
of grace for converted adults. Dedication 
of unconscious babes, made by believing 
parents, and baptism for conscious adults, 
giving themselves to the Lord's service, 
will secure a completeness to the Congre- 
gational order it has never yet possessed. . 


The suggestion of Mr. Baker may have 
weight from the example of the early Chris, 
tian ages. Infant dedication preceded 
infant baptism. The fathers whose names 
are most honored in the history of the 
Church were dedicated to God at birth 
without baptism. They were baptized in 
adult years, on a profession of their own 
faith. We have the record of the baptism 
of Cyprian and Ambrose, of Jerome and 
Chrysostom, of Gregory, and Basil, and 
Augustine. Not one of them received 
baptism in infancy. Nonna, Anthusa, and 
Monica, the mothers of Gregory and Chry- 
sostom and Augustine, were the noblest 
women of their age, a pattern for Christian 
mothers in all times. Their distinguished 
sons inherited the maternal virtues and 
were molded by the maternal discipline. 
The mothers had but one aim, to train their 
children for eminent service in Christ’s 
kingdom. To this their lives were devoted 
with an intelligent zeal. Nonna, the wife 
of a bishop, dedicated her son to God by a 
formal service inchurch. As soon after 
his birth as she could attend public wor- 
ship, she took the infant Gregory in her 
arms to the sanctuary, and, in the presence 
of the people, set him apart for the Lord. 
There was no baptism; only a public dedi- 
cation. At his baptism, in riper years, he 
ratified his mother’s act. The dedication 
of Augustine and Chrysostom was less 
public, but not less real, and it was made 
complete by their baptism after conver- 
sion. 


Is not the example of such mothers a 
good one to follow in ourday? They did 
nothing to preclude their sons from bap- 
tism on a profession of personal faith; nor 
did they forfeit the grace promised to Chris- 
tian parents. They dedicated their babes 
to Jesus; they left their sons free to sur- 
render themselves in baptism. 

If infant baptism were exchanged for 
infant dedication, the chief barrier between 
Baptists and Congregationalists would fall. 
Baptists Jay more stress on the subject than 
on the mode of baptism. They cling to 
immersion simply in obedience to a divine 
command. They cling to believers’ baptism 
as the corner-stone of a spiritua) church. 
Infant baptism is to them a fatal departure 
from the divine law anda perennial] fountain 
of evil. It is associated with baptismal re- 
generation and with national churches, in 
which the distinction between birth by 


nature and by grace disappears. They can- 
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not, in good conscience, maintain fellow’ 
ship with churches which hold te an 
ordinance so fruitful in mischief. 

Congregationalists may hope to gain in 
spiritual unity and power by the surrender 
of infant baptism. The history of their 
churches lifts it into prominence as an 
element of weakness and loss. It led 
directly to the half-way covenant; to the 
admission of unrenewed members into the 
churches, if only they led reputable lives; 
to the growth of Socinian and Pelagian 
errors among these unrenewed members, 
ministers and laymen; and to the Unitarian 
schism. It is now preparing new trouble, 
by creating a belief that baptized children 
are members of the Church, and entitled to 
the Supper on reaching ripeness of years 
and knowledge. It would be easy to limit 
membership to those who give evidence of 
a new spiritual life if infant baptism were 
abandoned. 

It may be more difficult for Baptists to 
accept a public dedication of infants than 
for Congregationalists to give up baptism, 
They have an instinctive dread of any 
thing which may lead to infant baptism, 
and the new practice may look like a step- 
ping-stone to the older. But they recog- 
nize universally the right of the Lord to 
their children, and the duty of parents to 
train them for the Lord. They may soon 
discover beauty and fitness in a service 
which publicly coniesses a duty, without 
creating a churchly rite or perverting a di 
vine ordinance. One of our honored lead- 
ers, the late Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore, was 
accustomed at one period of life to use a 
form of infant dedication. It was intro- 
duced in the chamber of the mother; not in 
the public sanctuary. But it was a real 
dedication, with solemn promises by the 
parent and fervent prayer by the pastor. 
I have an impression that he abandoned 
the practice, in deference to the fears of his 
brethren, who predicted it would lead to 
infant baptism. 

But, if Baptists be slow in adopting a 
public form of dedication, they will be 
quick to recognize its beauty when prac. 
ticed by others. Their guns, long trained 
to bear against infant baptism, will be for- 
ever spiked, and distrust will give way to 
confidence. Both denominations will be 
great gainers by the change proposed. The 
Congregationalists will gain in spiritual 
unity and life; the Baptists will gain in 
fellowship and charity. 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE BIBLICAL DELUGE. 





BY PRESIDENT 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 





No event in the history of the human 
race seems to be se well established by 
almost universal concurrent tradition as 
the fact of a Deluge that destroyed nearly 
the whole human family. It comes down 
independently from time immemorial and 
from all parts of the globe. The recently 
discovered narrative of the Babylonish cyl- 
inders, buried for 2500 years or more, is 
but another form of the old Chaldean story 
of Berosus, more poetic and, in some 
respects, extravagant. The tradition is 
found also in India, China, Phoenicia, 
Phrygia, Syria, Armenia, Persia, Greece, 
Wales, among the old Scandinavians, at 
Tahite, in Southwestern Africa, along the 
Orinoco (by Humboldt), among the various 





tribes ef North American Indians (by 
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Schoolcraft), also among the ry 


Cubans, Mexicans, Brazilians. Although 
it may possibly, in some of these instances, 
have been carried by early Christian mis- 
sionaries, such a supposition isin most cases 
out of the question. 
Many of these traditions enter quite ex- 
tensively into details, more or less tinged 
by the locality, but often remarkably co- 
incident with the biblical narrative. Thus, 
the ancient Chaldean legend, as given by 
Berosus, mentions the previous warning to 
Xisuthrus, the command to take his family 
and nearest relatives, with animals and 
birds, into an immense ship (five furlongs 
in length), and to provide them food; his 
obedience; the coming of the Flood; the 
sending out of birds three times successive- 
ly; the landing on a mountain in Armenia; 
the disembarkation; the praying; the build- 
ing of an altar and the offering of sacrifices. 
The Aztecs of Mexico (in their paintings) 
represented Coxcox and his wife in a boat 
on the waters at the foot of a mountain; 
and a dove, with the emblem of languages 
in its mouth. The tradition of the neigh- 
boring people of Michuacan described the 
boat as filled with various kinds of animals; 
but substituted the vulture and the hum- 
ming-bird for the raven and the dove—al- 
though the Cuban tradition retains these 
last-mentioned birds. The closest approxi- 
mation to the Scripture narrative is found, 
strangely enough, in the Greek of Lucian. 
He relates that the former race of men 
were destroyed for their great wickedness; 
that the earth sent forth water, great 
ruins fell, the rivers and sca rose, till all 
things became water and all men perished, 
except Deucalion (with his family), who was 
saved for his piety. He built a great ark, 
into which he conveyed his wife and chil- 
dren, together with animals in pairs, and 
remained with them in a divinely-estab- 
ished friendship as long as the Flood pre- 
vailed. A Polynesian tradition mentions 
eight persons saved in acanoe. The Vedas 
of India give a statement very similar to 
Lucian’s, but more brief, concerning Manu, 
who, with seven other holy sages, entered 
the ark, was saved from the Flood which 
destroyed the race, and was landed on a 
mountain, where he offered sacrifice, and 
went forth to repeople the world. In 
short, as Kalisch has well said, “there 
is scarcely a single feature in the biblical 
account which is not discovered in 
one or several of the heathen traditions”: 
while ‘‘the coincidence extends also to the 
whole outlines—the very spirit and tenor of 
the narrative.” And, as most of these tra- 
ditions are manifestly independent of each 
other, ‘‘ with differences asstriking as their 
analogies,” they carry us back to a histor- 
feal event which *‘ really happened in the 
ages of the childhood of mankind ”—an 
event which has been branded into the 
memory of the nations, in all their disper- 
sions from their common origin. The 
conclusion is inevitable. 


But it is also remarkable how the ancient 
central narrative in the Bible gathers up 
the coincident features of all these tradi- 
tions; and how sober and self-consistent is 
its story in contrast with the wildness and 
incompatibilities of these scattering tradi- 
tions. Thus the Chaldean legend ascribes 
to the ark the impossible length of five 
furlongs and the breath of two furlongs. 
The Scripture narrative gives a vessel not 
quite so large as the ‘‘Great Eastern,” and 
in breath and hight almost exactly coinci- 
dent with it. If we reckon the cubit at 21 
inches (which is but three-tenths of an inch 
more than the Egyptian cubit), we get the 
breadth of 87} feet and the hight of 52}; 
those of the ‘‘ Great Eastern ” being respect- 
ively 88 and 58 feet. The length of the 
ark would be 525 feet; of the ‘‘ Great East- 
ern,” 680—a difference which would be of 
less importance in navigation, while making 
the ark the stronger vessel. This corre- 
spondence in structure to the best results of 
modern naval architecture is sufficiently 
remarkable. The narrative gives the hight 
of the water above the mountains at the 
very moderate amount of fifteen cubits; 
while the Babylonish tale carries it ‘to 
heaven,” so that ‘‘ the gods sought refuge, 
they ascended to the heaven—the gods, 
like dogs, fixed in droves prostrate.” 


The Scripture narrative assigns the con- 
sistent time of a whole year for the stu- 





progress, culmination, and decline by 
stages, with the wise precautions and de- 
lays of Noah till all was ready for his de- 
parture, The Babylonian account com- 
pletes the work of the Flood in seven days, 
and the restitution in seven more. The 
sacred narrative mentions not only the 
obvious attendant phenomenon of the pro- 
digious storm; but the more effective 
cause, the breaking up of the fountains of 
‘the great deep.” The Babylonian gives 
only a storm or tempest. In view of these 
and other similar indications, we may ac- 
cept the remark of Delitzsch: ‘‘ A survey 
of all these traditions assures us that the 
Flood was an historical event which had 
struck deep rootin the memory of the 
nations; that the recollection of it ex- 
tended from America to Britain, and from 
China across Eastern Asia to America; and 
that the biblical narrative of this event, in 
its freedom from all mythological and 
national events, is the most faithful and 
purely historical representation of a tradi- 
tion which had spread through all the 
nations of the world.” 

The explanation of this truthful sobriety 
and consistency is easy to find. There is 
nothing against, but much in favor of the 
view advanced by Kurtz, and adopted by 
Tayler Lewis and others, that the narrative 
has come directly down from the time of 
Noah and is far older than Moses. Kurtz 
judiciously remarks that ‘‘the account of 
the Flood bears all the marks of being a 
carefully kept diary,” and, we may add, 
of an optical description. This is suffi- 
ciently obviou even in the translation; but 
still more so in the original. Observe the 
exactness, sometimes emphatic, of all the 
dates and numbers. Not only the precise 
dimensions of the ark and the depth of 
the water; but year, day, and month con. 
stantly given. ‘‘ The six hundredth year, 
second month, seventeenth day of the 
month the same day,” the very day, or, 
literally, ‘‘the bone of that day”; then 
‘forty days” and ‘‘one hundred and fifty 
days”; ‘‘the seventh month and seven- 
teenth day of the month”; ‘the tenth 
month on the first day of the month”; 
**forty days”; ‘‘seven days” and “‘ seven 
days”; ‘‘the six hundred and first year, 
first month, first day of the month”; ‘‘the 
second month and seven and twentieth 
day of the month”—all these precise 
statements are the natural records only of 
a participant. Look again at the descrip- 
tion, and see how optical. One almost sees 
the long procession in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth verses (ch. vi) winding into the 
ark. Then the gradual rise of the Flood 
(vs. 17—19) as the ‘‘ waters increased, and 
bare up the ark, and [at length] it was lift 
up above the earth.” And still “ the waters 
prevailed and were greatly increased,” 


; and “the ark went [literally ‘ walked ”’] 


upon the face of the waters.” And 
still “the waters prevailed exceedingly,” 
till at length ‘‘all the high hills under the 
whole heaven were covered”—out of sight. 
There is a scene of death (v. 21) and a 
waste of waters prevailing a hundred and 
fifty days (v. 24). Then comes a reaction: 
‘‘the waters returning from off the earth 
continually” [‘* going and returning”]; the 
ark grounding; and, thirteen days later, 
‘‘were the tops of the mountains seen.” 
Could anything be more strikingly visual? 
Noah opens his window; but cannot see 
satisfactorily—perhaps by reason of dense 
mists—and when the dove returns “puts 
forth his hand” and takes her in. The 
second time she returns: ‘‘Lo! an olive 
leaf, fresh plucked.” Again (ii, 13): ‘‘ He 
looked, and behold the face of the ground 
was dry.” To one who carefully follows 
the Hebrew the whole narrative scems like 
the vivid description of a looker-on. And 
why not? A scene that has so sunk into 
the memory of the nations, in all their wan- 
derings, why should it not have comedown 
the line of the chosen seed, from the very 
transaction, in all its freshness and vivid 
accuracy? This view is not a matter of 
mere curiosity or poetic sentiment; but has 
its important bearing on the interpretation 
of the passage. That bearing may, per- 
haps, be considered in connection with 
some further remarks on the extent and 
history of the Deluge. 


DakTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





BY THE REV. REUEN THOMAS. 


As your brave correspondent, the Rev. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, has appealed to 
me to say something on this license ques. 
tion (and particularly to say how far ‘‘the 
leading temperance men” of this town 
“supported by active and cordial exer- 
tion” the effort recently made, and which 
has issued in a temporary success), I have, 
in response to that special question, to at- 
test that their support was very hearty and 
very well timed. 

Having said that much,I ought to say 
more. While doing all I can in my own 
way to help on the cause of temperance 
here, yet I am not officially, or even by 
membership, connected with any temper- 
ance associations. I do not know that it 
can be of any interest to the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT if I should state my 
own position on this question of the use 
of license and prohibitory laws. And yet 
‘every little helps.” If I have no “silver 
and gold” to give, yet that is no reason 
why I should not give ‘‘such asI have.” 
The immediate occasion of my action, in 
association with a few other gentlemen 
here, was the extension of the license law 
to a class of house not contemplated as in- 
cluded in its provisions when the law was 
voted into permissive operation. I was 
determined that that class of house should 
not be licensed, if I could help it. We 
took steps to assure ourselves that we were 
not mistaken as tothe house in question 
(a tippling house and something more) 
being what we suspected it to be. We put 
our facts before the town officials in such 
a way that they could not feign ignorance, 
even if they were so disposed. On the 
back of this special effort came in the 
friends of ‘‘temperance” generally, and 
asked that all ‘‘ tippling-shops” might be 
closed. For the time being, no licenses 
have been granted. But I fear that the 
success will not last, and for this reason, 
that the people generally who live in 
Brookline are too ‘‘ respectable” to take a 
very ardent interest in the subject. We 
are so absolutely surrounded by the city 
of Boston that the closing of tippling- 
shops in this self-governed ward of the 
city really does not deprive any one of the 
freest opportunity to drink anything he 
chooses. The only good in it is that we 
are not responsible for legalizing opportuni- 
ties to drink. 


Personally, I have little if any faith in 
the benefieent working of a license law. I 
have lived in England too long and watched 
its operation too carefully to believe in any 
license law yet put in operation. Invaria- 
bly and always a license law is used to pro- 
tect the saloon-keeper, the brewers, and 
distillers; not the public. At the same 
time, I am persuaded that total prohibition 
is not possible in our large cities and towns. 
A friend of mine, from England, was in 
Portland, Me., the other day—himself a 
total abstainer. At the hotel where he 
stayed he remarked to the waiter: ‘I 
suppose that I cannot obtain anything in- 
toxicating here?” ‘‘ Oh! yes, sir!” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Simply sign this card [producing 
one] and I will get you anything you like.” 
Now, for myself, I am always afraid of 
saying a single word which would put me 
on the side of the liquor traffic. I sympa- 
thize heartily with all efforts to limit the 
traffic; and yet I feel that the true way of 
dealing with this question has not yet ap- 
peared. Anything that puts temptation 
out of the public streets cannot but be 
good. License has never yet succeeded in 
doing anything else than making the traffic 
public. Prohibition has never yet been 
total. Nor do I see how it ever can be. 
I want to find a platform on which all phi- 
lanthropically disposed men can stand and 
work together. My own mind is pretty 
well made up on these several points: that, 
before any great and lasting good can be 
done, 


(1.) The medical men must be converted 
to the true scientific position, and be per- 
suaded to act conscientiously with their 
patients. 

(2.) This subject must be taken out of 
the hands of the politicians, so that a man 
seeking office may be able to shake himself 
free from liability to “‘ the trade.” 
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endous transaction, tracing its steady THE LICENSE LAW. (8.) If licenses are given, they ought no 


to be given except under certain stringent, 
conditions, such as these: 

(a.) The drink sold not to be consumed 
on the premises. 

(b.) That it be the veritable thing it pur- 
ports tobe. If champagne wine, the thing 
itself and nothing else, on penalty of 
total forfeiture and heavy fine. 

(c.) That the license cover nothing but 
beer (malt and hops) and pure, unadulter- 
ated wine. 

(4.) A very stern adulteration law, so that 
the people generally shall not be poisoned 
by the concoctions of all sorts that now are 
so shamelessly foisted upon the community. 

(5.) That, as it is the testimony of parlia- 
mentary, congressional, and state com- 
mittees of investigation, as well as of all 
judges, clergymen, philanthropists, and 
men of the medical faculty generally, that 
three-fourths of the pauperism and vice of 
the country are directly attributable to the 
drink traffic, mere justice requires that 
three-fourths of the taxation of the country 
necessary for alleviating pauperism and 
controlling vice be levied on brewers, dis- 
tillers, and saloon-keepers. 

(6.) That licenses be not granted on gen- 
eral grounds; but only on the application of 
resident persons, who require the licensed 
house for their own convenience. 

I sympathize heartily with all well-directed 
efforts to act upon the minds of individ- 
uals and persuade them that total absti- 
nence is safest and best; but that such 
efforts must soon reach their limit is seen 
by every one who takes a broad view of 
things. Other efforts of other kinds are 
essential. I think, however, that, if an 
anti-tippling-shop association could be 
formed in every ward of every city and in 
every town, and the help of all good and 
wise men be gathered into a focus, that 
many of the worst features attending the 
sale of intoxicants would disappear. Iam 
afraid this article will be as unsatisfactory 
to your correspondent as it most certainly 
is to myself; but I am writing it just before. 
setting sail for England, and in order that 
I may not seem to be discourteous to one 
for whose heroic efforts I have the hearticst 
admiration. 

BRooxk.ixe, Mass. 





” 
HARVARD SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BY HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 





Few realize that college life sixty years 
ago was just a year longer than it is now. 
Cambridge was not deserted during the 
vacation; while at present, from July to 
October, everybody is off and all the rooms 
are vacant. The students’ apartments of 
my day were not so attractive that one 
would wish to linger in them. I cannot 
remember a single room which had carpet, 
curtain, or any pretense of ornament. In 
afew of them were hung some very poor 
prints, representing the four seasons, em- 
blematical representations of the countries 
of Europe, :ud imaginative devices. of 4 
similar nature. Our light came from 
dipped candles, with very broad bases and 
gradually narrowing to the top. These 
required the constant use of snuffers—a 
circumstance which hindered application 
to an extent that in these days of kerosene 
and gas can scarcely be appreciated. In- 
deed, the dual brain with which mankind 
are furnished seemed to us to show intelli- 
gent design, not less than the famous illus- 
trations presented by Paley. One brain 
was clearly required to do the studying, 
while it was the business of the other to 
watch the candles and look after the 
snuffers. 

Our fuel was wood, which was furnished 
by the college; it being cut from some lands 
in Maine which were among its posses- 
sions, and brought to the wharf in the col- 
lege sloop, the ‘‘ Harvard.” This arrange- 
ment was supposed to cause a great saving, 
and the authorities naturally prided them- 
selves upon the sagacity which made this 
Eastern property so productive. It was not 
until Dr. Bowditch, the great mathemati- 
cian, was given a place in the government 
that this arrangement was quietly aban- 
doned. This eminent gentleman—perhaps 
from his natural aptitude for figures—suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating to his associates 





that it would be much cheaper for the cob 
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Inge to Puy wood from the dearest dealer 
than to cut it on its own lands and trans- 
port it in its own sloop. It is strange how 
long-established methods of obtaining the 
recessaries of life will continue, when 4 
little thought will show that better ones 
may be substituted. 

When speaking just now of the decora- 
tion (or absence of decoration) ef col- 
lege rooms, I ought to have noticed one 
significant exception. My classmate, Otis, 
had ornamented his mantelpiece with two 
curious black stones, which excited great 
interest in his visitors. He had made a 
journey to Washington, to see his father, 
who was a senator; and had brought these 
varieties home, as precious memorials of 
his travels. He had a strange tale to tell 
concerning them. It seemed that the peo- 
p’e in Baltimore actually burned just such 
stones as these; and, wonderful to relate, 
there was no smoke in their chimneys. I 
believe that these singular minerals have 
become so popular in Harvard College that 
they are now brought there in considerable 
quantities. The only change is that they 
are no longer displayed on the mantelpicce ; 
but just below it—in the grate. They will 
be recognized under the name of anthra- 
cite coal. 

There were two college clubs, to which 
admission depended on scholarship. These 
were the Hasty Pudding and the Phi Beta 
Kappa. In the former there were nom- 
inally an essay and a discussion at every 
meeting. In reality, there was nothing of the 
sort. There were pudding and molasses, and 
nothing more. The latter, with the excep- 
t'on of its annual dinner, had no meetings 
whatever, except those necessary to receive 
pew members; but it possessed the attrac- 
tion of being a secret socicty, and we were 
solemnly sworn never to reveal the mighty 
mysteries that were confided to us at the 
ceremony of initiation. During the great 
Anti-Masonic excitement, John Quincy 
Adams brought it to pass that all pledges 
of secrecy were removed, by a formal vote 
of the society; so that 1 am perfectly free 
to expose all its mysteries, could I only re- 
member what they were. The secret of the 
brilliant annual dinners of the Phi Beta, 
under the presidencies of Edward Everett, 
Judge Story, Judge Warren, and others, lies 
near the surface. It was very difficult for 
vutsiders to gain admission, so that the 
company was onein which distinguished 
men were willing to unbend. Add to this 
—-as the secret within the secret—that we 
were absolutely secured against reporters. 


There were other associations, known as 
‘blowing clubs,” in connection with which 
drunkenness was exhibited with a publicity 
that would not now be tolerated. One of 
these societies—which is yet in existence, 
though it is to be hoped that the habits of 
it» members have improved—was wont to 
have a dinner on exhibition days. After 
the exercises in the chapel, the brethren 
would march to Porter’s tavern, preceded 
by a full band; and the attempt was made 
to return in the same way. First would 
come the band, the only steady part of the 
show, whose music attracted a crowd of 
lookers-on. Then came, reeling and sway- 
ing from side to side, a mass of bacchanals, 
in all stages of intoxication. That this dis- 
graceful sight should have been tolerated 
»y the college authorities will seem sur- 
prising to those who fail to realize the rad- 
ical and beneficent change in public senti- 
ment which has taken place. To abstain 
eitirely from alcoholic liquors—the only 
sife course for the young, and probably 
for the old also—was then considered a 
Priggish and ridiculous asceticism. ‘““‘When 
you get where you can’t stop, Pat, be sure 
you hold up!” said an Irishman to his 
friend,who was running down a hill, with a 
precipice at the bottom of it. Some such 
advice as this may have been given to the 
young fellows who were hastening to their 
doom. But the customs of the time were all 
‘n favor of indulgence in strong drink. 
Liquor was openly sold from booths upon 
public days, and it was even supposed that 
*n occasional debauch was beneficial to the 
health. Some of the victims were men of most 
generous character and of brilliant intelli- 
gence. All honor to the Temperance 
which has brought enthostie,-physteiees 


ical, religious, and social—te the rebuke of 
this monstrous evil. 
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But, among college clubs, the place of 
honor must be reserved for the Med. Fac. 
(so abbreviated from Medical Faculty), 4 
roaring burlesque upon learned bodies in 
general and the college government in 
particular. In this association was to be 
found some of the most excellent fooling 
that I have ever met. We had regular 
meetings, conducted with mock decorum, 
ateach of which a pseudo professor de- 
livered a lecture on some topic of medical 
interest. I remember a capital discourse 
pronounced by my chum, Stetson, on the 
science of osteology. He began with the 
famous De mortuis nil nisi bonum, which 
he asserted to be a medical aphorism, mean- 
ing ‘‘You can get nothing from dead 
men but their bones.” From this text he 
went on, with professorial gravity of man- 
ner, piling absurdities upon one another in 
a way that was simply irresistible. Those 
who knew this excellent man as the Rev- 
erend Caleb Stetson will remember how 
difficult it was for him to keep his rich 
sense of humor under due professional 
restraint. But as orator of the Med. Fac. 
there was ne conventional fence to girdle 
in his honest love of fun, and it shone out 
brightly, before suffering partial eclipse 
behind the sacred desk. 


The Medical Faculty were accustomed to 
issue diplomas and honorary degrees, in 
imitation of those dispensed by college 
officers. All sorts of queer people were 
made the recipients of these distinctions. 
and their names were at one time published 
in a catalogue, each being loaded with 
cabalistic letters, after the manner of those 
honored by academic bodies. Among these 
diplomas one was sent to the Emperor of 
Russia, informing that potentate that he 
had been elected a member of the Medical 
Faculty of Harvard College. The affair 
was engrossed upon parchment and got up 
in splendid style. It, moreover, gave a full 
list of the honorary distinctions which had 
been graciously bestowed upon the monarch 
on the occasion of his admission. Just 
what came of this piece of audacity I can- 
not say with any certainty; but the report 
was circulated and believed that in due 
time a fine surgical library arrived, con- 
signed to the care of the authorities of the 
College. This they were requested to make 
over to their Medical Faculty, with the 
grateful acknowledgments of their good 
brother, the Emperor. Whether such an 
incident ever occurred is perhaps doubtful. 
If it did, the authorities may have thought 
that, under the circumstances, the best 
thing to be done was to keep dark and to 
keep the books. But, if there is any ques- 
tion whether our library was confiscated, 
there is no doubt whatever that the Medical 
Faculty was summarily broken up about 
the time that dispatches were due from 
their august member in St. Petersburg. 
From some cause or other, the government 
suddenly acted with immense energy, and 
asserted that monopoly in the matter of 
conferring degrees which has since been 
maintained. 


Under the date of April 26th, 1821, I find 
recorded in my journal the impressions 
made upon me by the oratory of Daniel 
Webster. He was at that time thirty-nine 
years old, and had scarcely touched the 
maturity of his remarkable powers, The 
occasion was one of surpassing interest. 
James Prescott, judge of the probate of 
wills, was impeached before the senate of 
Massachusetts, sitting as a high court of 
judicature. The trial was conducted under 
forms similar to those used in the famous 
prosecution of Warren Hastings. Indeed, 
the whole proceeding seemed like a pro- 
vincial copy of that absorbing case;° with 
this difference, however, that the great 
orators were retained for the defense, in- 
stead of the prosecution. Daniel Web- 
ster, Samuel Hoar, William Prescott, Sam- 
uel Hubbard—the flower of the Boston bar 
—appeared in behalf of Prescott. Articles 
of impeachment had been found by the 
house of representatives, which adjourned 
to be present at the case. This popular 
body was represented by managers, as were 
the Commons of England in the prosecu- 
tion of Hastings. When Webster was to 
make his final plea, the galleries were 
crowded with ladies, the floor was packed 
by such fragment of the crowd as could 





that the pulse of the community stopped, 
from the excitement of the moment. 

By some extraordinary good fortune, or 
perhaps favoritism, I found myself in one 
of the best seats in that thronged assembly. 
On either side of me were personages of no 
less importance than President Kirkland 
and Harrison Gray Otis. This was much 
as if a student of Columbia College should 
find himself sitting between Secretary 
Evarts and Cardinal McCloskey, on an 
occasion of great public interest. No, it 
would not be the same thing, after all; for 
none of the conspicuous men of to-day 
tower so majestically above the rest of the 
world as their predecessors seemed to rise 
above the smaller communities which were 
subject unto them. But how can the 
triumphs of the orator be represented upon 
paper? It can be said only that Webster 
spoke for nearly four hours, and held the 
great assembly breathless under his spell. 
I have noted in my journal the singular 
pathos of his conclusion. After exclaim- 
ing that no man had dared to come into 
that court to accuse his client of giving a 
wrong judgment, he turned suddenly upon 
one of the managers, and demanded 
whether, should God summon him to his 
account that very night, he would not 
leave the world in perfect confidence that 
the interest of his children would be safe 
in the hands of the upright judge against 
whom his impeachment had been brought. 
The words in themselves are no more than 
the libretto of an opera; but, with Webster 
behind them, they secmed to sweep away 
all adverse testimony, and to render an 
acquittal by acclamation a simple neces- 
sity. It is, undoubtedly, to the credit of 
thé independence of the court that Judge 
Prescott was not acquitted on all the 
counts of the indictment; but to have 
heard the noble effort made in his behalf 
by Daniel Webster marked an epoch in 
the lives of those present. It gave me my 
first idea of the electric force that might 
be wielded by a master of human 
speech. 

Quincy, Mass. 





THE KISS OF WORSHIP. 





BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 





Tarr tell us of a race 
In far-off lands, 

Who, in old pagan days, 
Would kiss their hands 

And fling upon the air 
Their homage, so 

That round them everywhere 
The gods might know 

How, in the symbols spread 
Before their eyes, 

Beneath and overhead, 
In seas and skies, 

Behind each natural law 
They felt the sign, 

And owned in all they saw 
The touch divine. 

And, lest through oversight 
Some power should miss 

The reverence deemed his right, 
They flung their kiss 

Of worship on the wind, 
Thus to be blown 

Where’er its wings could find 
For gods a throne. 


We of a later race, 
Who walk on hights 

That front the dwelling-place 
Of Him who lights 

With floods of radiancy 
Our paths, each one, 

Till like the angel we 
Stand in the sun, 

Do we, with lifted hands 
And loyal mouth, 

Thus over seas and lands— 
East, west, north, south— 

Fling worship on the track 

cf Of winds abroad, 

Till all around comes back 
The echo ‘ God’? 

And, lest we chance to fall 
In full acclaim 

Of attributes that veil 
The holiest Name, 

Do we send Love, whose wing 
‘No space debars, 

Beyond the luminous ring 
Of outmost stars, 

To drop with breathless bliss 
Of homage sweet 

Paith’s wide-flung, rapturous kiss 





gain admission, and it might almost be said 





About His feet ? 
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MR. EDWARD KIMBALL IN PHIL- 
| ADELPHIA. 





BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D., 
Rdttor of “The National Baptist.” 





Wuen I first heard of Mr. Kimball’s 
work—heard how great results were accom- 
plished by means apparently inadequate; 
heard how churches that were in the very 
depths of poverty and despair had achieved 
the impossible—there seemed to me a mist 
about it. ‘‘Wasitallso?” And, if it were 
so, what was the “‘ dodge” aboutit? Then 
there floated through the air the story that 
the debts were not really paid, although 
the money was subscribed; in fact, that 
the thing had no bottom to it. (Isn’t it 
wonderful how helpful the Devil is in sug- 
gesting to Christians stories that can be 
spread to the damage of each other and to 
the injury of God’s cause?) 

At last, one day, Mr. Kimball made s 
flying visit to Philadelphia, and raised the 
debt on the Bethany Church (Mr. Wane-. 
maker's). Meanwhile, the Second Presby- 
terian Church (which numbers among its 
early pastors William Tennant and in 
whose house Whitefield preached) was 
staggering under a debt of $80,000, the 
fruit of an architectural frenzy, and was 
at times almost hopeless. Presently I 
heard, one Sunday evening, that Mr, Kim- 
ball had unexpectedly appeared in the pul- 
pit that day, and had raised thedebt. The 
pastor, Dr. Beadle, to whom the debt had 
been a sore grief and burden, on the Sun- 
day following preached a sermon full of 
joy and gratitude; and on his way home 
was seized with an attack of sudden pain, 
and before the Sabbath closed was in 
glory. 

Next I heard, one Monday last winter, that 
Mr. Kimball had been at the Memorial 
(Baptist) Church on Sunday, and had raised 
more than half of their debt of $45,000; 
and the people who were present said that 
he was the most remarkable man that they 
had ever seen. 

‘‘There isn’t a particle of clap-trap 
about him,” said a very clear-headed 
men. 

So, gradually he became a little less like 
a wraith of mist. I ‘‘ took heart of grace” 
(not that I know in the least what that 
expression means; but I see that all emi. 
nent writers use it) and called to cer 
him. 

I think that the first thing that strikes 
one about Mr, Kimball is the combination 
of the largest faith with the most robust 
common sense. He belicves in the power 
of God, and believes that whatever ought to 
be done can bedone. The greatness of the 
debt, the apparent feebleness of the re- 
sources, the weak-heartedness of the peo- 
ple makes no odds. This faith seems not to 
have been with him the growth of years. 
It seems to have come into being of full 
stature. At the very commencement of 
his work he attacked the gigantic debt of 
Dr. Stone’s church, in San Francisco, with 
the same undoubting faith which he has 
to-day. 

But he is not blind. No one counts 
noses and weighs men and means more 
carefully. His measures show a wisdom 
that appears intuitive, ripened by experi- 
ence. He realizes the importance of lay- 
ing out a work on an adequate scale, 
If there is $25,000 to be raised, he knows 
that it is idle to begin with sums of $100 
or $500. He says: ‘‘ We must have $15,- 
000, in sums of not less than $2,000 each.” 
And his wisdom is none the less noticeable 
for the fact that often he seems to fly in the 
face of the dictates of pradence. When 
he is striking for sums of $2,000, and wil) 
not receive smaller sums, the pastor and the 
deacons come to him, shaking in their 
shoes, and say: ‘There, now, you have 
got all the two thousands there are. There 
really are not any more in the house. Wo 
know this people better than you do, and 
you are losing the $1,000 and the $500 peo- 
ple. ‘See! there goesa $500-man, and he won’t 
come back. Oh, dear! Do come down to 
smaller sums.” And he smiles and smiles, 
and keeps right on in his own way. And 
the end crowns the work; for all this time 
the thousands have been growing to two 
thousands; and the five hundreds and the 
one hundreds have been doubling up, or 





more; and at last the people realize that no 
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time was better spent than the hours when 
he was holding them right up toa high 
standard, without getting in a cent, and 
the leaders in Zion were becoming very 
much demoralized. 

Mr. Kimball is mighty in the Scriptures. 
Indeed, it is wonderful what life it gives to 
the Scriptures when we study them with 
reference to a definite subject and purpose. 
Is it not a fault with us that we say “TI 
am going to read a chapter,” instead of say- 
ing ‘‘I want to know what God says about 
this subject or that duty”? Mr. Kimball 
knows tlhe Scriptures by heart, because he 
believes them. To him they arethe one 
thing that istrue. If God has said it, that 
is enough. 

The president of a theological seminary 
said to me: ‘Iam much impressed with 
Mr. Kimball’s views of Scripture. I want 
him to come out to my house in vacation, 
and we will sit on the piazza and talk Bible 
all the morning.” 

Mr. Kimball has great power in private 
conversation, especially in laying the truth 
before men with mingled faithfulness and 
kindness. He seems to put aside all inter- 
vening media, and to come face to face 
with the conscience. Then he deals with 
the soul, setting before it moral obligation 
in such a way that a man must say: ‘I 
will do this thing, or else I will not do 
what I plainly see to be my duty.” 


“If he gets after you, you are gone,” said 
one person, with whom he had been dealing, 
to another with whom he was going to deal. 
And another said: ‘‘I could hold out when 
{t was only Kimball; but when he brought 
me right up to God and the Bible, then I 
had to give in.” And,In conversing with 
the worldly, no less than with the professed 
Christian, he has the power of God with 
him. 

But, while thus faithful, I know no one 
who more fully recognizes the good that is 
in Christians, who more trusts ‘the Christ 
in the hearts of his people,” and who is 
more skillful in finding out even the atom 
of Christliness, however encrusted over by 
selfishness. 

I believe that I have found out Mr. Kim- 
ball’s “‘ dodge.” Itis that he knows God, 
and trusts him; that he knows God’s people, 
and trusts them; that he knows God's peo- 
ple better than they know themselves, and 
trusts them more than they trust themselves. 
He sets before God's people the truth in 
such a way that they see it to be a duty and 
a pleasure to make sacrifices for Christ. 

Though Mr. Kimball is known as the 
“Debt-Raiser,” yet he is very far from be- 
ing only this. He is a broad, wise, large- 
minded, great-hearted Christian man, full 
of sympathy for all that touches God and 
humanity. Paying off the debt of a church 
{is but a part of his work. The manner of 
doing it is, at least, as important as the 
thing that is done. I think that he never 
fails to leave a church with its faith strength- 
ened, its members united, and its spiritual 
power increased. During the eight years 
that I have been somewhat conversant 
with the condition of the Baptist churches 
of Philadelphia, no greater blessing has 
come to them than the work which Mr. 
Kimball has done among them during the 
past few months. 

Not a few persons have asked: ‘‘ How Is 
Mr. Kimball supported?” And all manner 
of ingenious conjectures have been in- 
dulged in. But the whole matter is very 
simple. He asks for nothing; bargains for 
nothing; hints at nothing. But in many 
instances members of a church with 
which he has labored have said to him: 
‘““We have been blessed as a church and 
personally by your work. The laborer is 
worthy of his reward. Here is $100, or 
$250, or $500, as the case may be.” 

I say ‘‘in many instances”; not in all. 
I have heard that in one church, where he 
raised upward of $100,000, a brother said 
to him: ‘‘ Well, Brother Kimball, we have 
paid it all in; and there is not one of us 
but is better off than he was before. We 
have been prospered ever since we raised 
the debt. We have sometimes talked of 
making you some recompense for the six 
weeks of labor that you expended on us; 
but the fact is, your labors weré so spiritual 
and the remembrance of them is so delight- 
ful, that we cannot bear to mix up the 
thought of money with it.” 








BY GAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue purpose of this article isto present 
in a concise form the statistics in regard to 
the Indians of the United States, as con- 
taitied in the last report of the Indian Com- 
missioner. But few people have seen this 
report at all, and fewer still have carefully 
studied its statistical tables. The reader is 
asked to excuse the netessary dullness of 
statistics and give his patient attention to 
the foliowing exhibit. 


InpDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


By an Indian reservation is meant a par- 
ticular district of country set apart, either 
under the stipulations of a treaty or by an 
executive order of the President, for the 
exclusive occupancy of the Indians assigned 
thereto. As a general rule, the Indians 
thus assigned to a reservation are confined 
to the same; and the Government, if neces- 
sary, may, by military force, compel them 
to keep within its limits. They are not 
free to go elsewhere. The number of such 
reservations in the United States, including 
those in the Indian Territory, is one 
hundred and twenty, and the number of In- 
dian agencies having the direct superin- 
tendence and charge thereof, by the author- 
ity of the Government, is seventy-one. 
These reservations, in aggregate square 
miles and acres, are distributed through the 
United States as follows: 


Arizona Territory.... 












Dakota Territory. 65,774 42,005,456 
Idaho Territory... 4,205 2,748,981 
Indian Territory. 64,214 41,007,027 
TOWG,. ...00cccscccccccccssccssooscoces 1 692 
HEARERS. .. coccocccccccccccccccoccccece 215 187,747 
BRRARAIAD. 200000000 vecccccccecececcce 104 66,332 
Minnesota ..........cceessececesecess 7,040 5,181,506 
Montana Territory... ....-+0..+00+++ 53,370 84,156,800 
IID ccccccscannccncconcenceseses 682 436,252 
Nevada, partly in Idaho............ 7,403 607,815 
New Mexico Territory.............- 8.201% 5,462,381 
Mew Best. .ccoccccccecccccsccccccces 196 86,836 
North Carolina........ ....+e0+e00+ 102 65,211 
inc vecacccntancnececcancessadée 6,022 8,858,800 
Weed Teswttesy ..ccccccccovcccccece 3,186 2,039,040 
Washington Territory............ 9.074% 5,827,008 
WCOREER 2.0... ccccccccccccccccccoces 916 586,026 
Wyoming Territory............... 2,375 1,520,000 

DOD onc cavcsccvenvecssesssbs 258,5004¢ 161,807,058 


This table shows the quantity and the lo 
cation of the lands assigned to and occupied 
by the Indians in the United States, not in- 
cluding those in Alaska, Colorado, the In- 
dian Territory; and the territories of Mon- 
tana and Dakota furnish more than one- 
half of the whole. 


INDIAN POPULATION. 

The following table exhibits the numer- 
ical distribution of the Indians in different 
partsof the United States, not counting 
the Indians in Alaska: 


Number. 
Arizona Territory........-..ccccccceceeeeeseeeeeeee 21,002 
CAMBER 6. o..00cccccccecccccccccccccsescosccccsesece 7,607 
COMOTARO. .......02ccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccosecce 4,207 
Dakota Territory. ........ccsccececccecceeeecesevee 24,530 
Tahoe TersStor 7... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccece 4,165 
Indian Territory. ..........--.ceeseeeeee seseseeeee 77 3A2 
Indiana, Florida, s 14 Texas............. ceseccees 1,000 
BOW. oo vc ccccccccccccccccccccccsscccccesesocccescces 345 
KQMBaB........ccccccscccccccccsccvcsseccccesesesesess 690 
BIE snacntavacdccinbeneareeemmenneeuenaanaiies 10,000 
MIMMEBORS..........-cecccccccccecccsccesecccescesees 6.157 
Montana Territory...........cecccececcececeeeecces 18,781 
WORTOGMD. .. .cccceccccccccee: ccoscceccoosccesscccecs 4,350 
WOURED . cccccccccccccccccccccesccccececcocscesssese 6,750 
New Mexico Territory. .........-sscceccsseceeeceee 22,740 
WOW Wel. .cccccccccccecccccsccccccccosccceccssccce 5,093 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Ten- 
GIGUDOM, -cccccocesccesvocccscsconescccccesces sevece 2,200 
cvccccceoesccccccccscccoosccceesocccccscccsce 5,927 
Utah Territory.........ccccecscecceeecsecsecescees 702 
Washington Territory...........ccccccccceecceees 14,260 
WIRCORGER 2.0.0 cc cccccccccccccccscocccocccoccccccecs 8,850 
Wyoming Territory. ......e.cceeecececesseceeeees 2,150 
DOOR. oo cccccvccccccccccseccccccescosecesesoses 252,807 


The land occupied by the Indian tribe is 
258,599} square miles; and the entire num- 
ber of Indians in the United States, ex- 
cluding those in Alaska, and counting 
every man, woman, and child, is but 252,- 
897, which gives more than a square mile 
to every Indian and distributes Indian oc- 
cupancy of land over a territory that, in 
the aggregate, is more than three times 
as large as the State of New York. The 
Indian lands are not only scattered in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, with few 
exceptions, west of the Mississippi River; 
but they are in quantity hugely out of pro- 
portion to the number of Indian occupants. 
The Indians can make no use of so much 
land, except as mere hunters; and plainly 
it should not be the policy of the Govern- 
ment to encourage and perpetuate among 








INDIAN STATISTICS. them the habits of the hunter. As the 


population of the United States increases 
and presses from year to year upon these 
Indian lands, the demand will become more 
and more urgent that the Indians, if they 
are to retain exclusive occupancy any- 
where, shall be restricted to a much nar- 
rower territory. A reservation syatem that 
allots 258,599} square miles, or 161;897,- 
058 acres, to 252,897 Indians cannot be in- 
definitely continued. The country is rich 
in public lands; but not rich enough to 
perpetuate such an enormous wastein the 
use of land. The numerical growth of the 
white population cannot and will not tol- 
erate it. 

Indeed, the whole reservation system 
was never anything more than a temporary 
expedient to dispose, for the time being, of 
an existing exigency. Whatever good pur- 
poses it may have served in the past, noth- 
ing can be plainer than that it must at no 
distant day give place to some different 
arrangement. The people of the United 
States, now numbering some fifty millions 
of souls, will not always consent to have 
the country dotted here and there with 
more than a hundred Indian reservations, 
sparsely occupied and containing twenty 
times as much Jand as the occupants can 
turn to any valuable use. They will not 
permanently consent to such an immense 
waste in the use of land. Either the In- 
dians must be gathered together some- 
where in a definite and limited locality, 
one or more, or they must, where they are, 
be merged into and become a part of the 
common population of the country. The 
former is the idea sought to be and which 
to a considerable extent has been realized 
in the Indian Territory, where about one- 
third of all the Indians in the United 
States, excluding those in Alaska, now re- 
side,and where all might be abundantly 
accommodated, so far as the question of 
land is concerned. 


InpDIAN Epvcation, ETC. 

The statistical tables contained in the 
report of the Indian Commissioner present 
a detailed statement in respect to each 
tribe as to the matter of education among 
the Indians, including religious culture, 
for the year ending June 30th, 1879. A 
general recapitulation in respect to the five 
civilized tribes residing in the Indian Ter- 
ritory and numbering sixty thousand per- 
sons presents the following figures: 


INN... 5: chiaddeiucadniblandimmenninaaie 16,250 
Houses built during the year........+.scsces++- 2,700 
Schools, boarding and day............-sesesesss 195 
Scholars in school for a month or more....... 6,250 
Scholars who can be accommodated.......... 8,470 


Amount expended for schools: 


From tribal funds............000 see seeesees $156,856 
From Government funds............s0seses000+ 8,500 
Those who can read................cecsseeeeeeee 83,650 
Those who have learned to read during the 

FOB. .cccccccescccccccccscccsccccccccsosscestos 2,650 
Church buildings... ..........0..-sceweececeeeees 131 
Missionaries not included under teachers.... 61 


Amount contributed by religious societies... $1,000 


All the Indians of these five civilized 
tribes—namely, the Cherokees, the Creeks, 
the Choctaws, the Chickasaws, and the 
Seminoles—wear citizen’s dress. More than 
half of them can read. Their dwelling 
houses are equal to one house for between 
three and four Indians. Their schools are 
about equal to one school for every three 
hundred and twelve inhabitants. Their 
church buildings are equal to one such 
building for every four hundred and fifty- 
eightinhabitants. This certainly is not a bad 
showing as to the education and civiliza- 
tion of the tribes that have been longest in 
the Indian Territory. It is not wonderful 
that they should be spoken of as ‘‘ the five 
civilized tribes.” 

A recapitulation in respect to all the 
other Indian tribes gives the following 





figures: 
Those who wear citizen's dress T7486 
Indian houses.............++.+ 11,634 
Houses built during the year 1,212 
ES Se ere 150 
Teachers, male and female............. 276 
Scholars in school one month or more 7,193 
Average attendance.................+00+ 4,488 
Children of school age............ 84,443 
Those who can be accommodated..... 9.431 
Amount expended for education during the 
year: 
By the Government.........00+ ceeeeeeeeeeee $164,702 
Si it CIE an ci ccirnsccncnesnsticosicnsine $13,043 
By New York State. .......cc.-cesecesseeeees $16,310 
By religious societios........ ....sessesesees $24,043 
Those who can read............c000 ceecceesesees 
Those who learned to read during the year... 1,717 
185 














Miss*onaries not included under teachers... .. os 
Amount contributed by religious societies... $54,303 
Births....... : ve 2,352 
Deaths...... Seccccvecdacce se ensenecseoieosooss eves «= 9,085 


The Indians to whom these statistics re- 
fer number 192,897. Their average condi- 
tion is by no means as advanced as that of 
the five civilized tribes, numbering sixty 
thousand persons; and yet their progress, 
especially within the last ten years, from 
the habits of savage toward those of civil- 
ized life, furnish pleasing evidence that the 
so-called peace policy in dealing with In- 
dians has beep an eminent success. It is 
certainly cheaper and far more humane to 
conquer the Indian by education and civ- 
ilization than it is to conquer him by the 
sword. 


InprAN LABOR AND rTs PRODUCTS. 
The following figures give the agricul- 


tural statistics of the five civilized tribes 
for the year ending June 30th, 1879: 









Acres under cultivation.......0....ssessssesees 273,000 
Bushels of wheat raised......... ecccce esececees 565,400 
Bushels of corn raised..............sec+eeesee+ 8,015,000 
Bushels of oats and barley raised..... oe 200,500 
Bushels of vegetables raised..... 336,700 
Tons of hay cut... 176,500 
Horses owned. . 45,500 
Mules owned 5,500 
Cattle owned 272,000 
Swine owned... 190,000 
Sheep owned........ 82,400 
Bales of cottom raised.........cce-seceeseeeeeee 10,550 


The following is the exhibit for Indians 
not included in the five civilized tribes for 
the year ending June 30th, 1879: 


Bushels of wheat raised.............00.ceseeeess 828,687 
Bushels of corn raised..............sceseeeseeees 643,286 
Bushels of oats and barlay raised....,......... 180,054 
Bushels of vegetables rawed................+0++ 390.698 
SIE I GR cvnccnonconesescccenessnsececeste 48,333 
I icnccccteondsonieesensnesenansase 892,860 
Werees OWMOG. ....cccccccccccccccccccccccsccceccs 200,324 
Makes OFWROE. .cccccovcsccccccocccesccvcccccecccce 2,872 
Gabtin CWERE. cccccccccccccccccccccccesecoccccce - 68,804 
BwORS CWB, 20.00 cccccccccccccccccccsccecccoccses 82,537 
Feet of lumber sawed............scccssceseeeees 4,793,202 
Ee I Bie cccncecncccsanescocccocessons 85.107 
Value of robes and furs sold................0++- $158,050 
BD TE occovcccccconsonscsnecesconconanss 50,000 


Shingles made............++.00« 
Pounds of maple sugar made. 







Willow baskets made.... 1,450 
Barrels of fish sold............... 6,480. 
Cords of hemlock pared for sale 2,500" 
Pounds of snake-root gathered.. 85,000" 
Pounds of butter made........... 1,100 


These agricultural statistics show that 
Indians can be trained to habits of indus- 
try in the cultivation of Jand. The proof 
fs marked and conspicuous in respect 
to the five civilized tribes, and by no means 
insignificant in respect to the other tribes. 
The systematic effort to turn the latter into 
farmers, each having a plot of ground to 
cultivate, is comparatively modern in its 
date. Secretary Schurz, in his last report, 
says that ‘‘saveral of the more advanced 
tribes, not speaking of the Indian tribes of 
the Indian Territory, are all completely 
housed, or nearly so; and other tribes will 
be in the same condition in less than a 
year.” The ‘traditional wigwams, even 


among the less civilized Indians, are giving 


place to permanent homes, and plots of 
land under continuous culture by the same 
hands. 
INDIAN FINANCES AND FUNDS. 
The Government of the United States 
holds in trust for certain tribes of Indians, 


under the stipulations of treaties or acts of 
Congress, various stocks to the amount of 
$5,180,066.33, yielding an annual interest: 


of $278,097.94. Eighty-seven thousand dol- 
lars of these stocks have been abstracted, 
the interest on which would be $4,980, for 
which Congress as yet has made no appro- 
priation. The trust funds held in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of certain tribes of Indians, in lieu of in- 
vestment and of abstracted bonds, amount 
to $8,229,511.57, on which the annual inter- 
est is $411,475.54. The amount of annual 
liabilities of the Government to the Indians, 
permanent in their character, under treaty 
stipulations with them, is $360,580.16. The 
annual amount necessary to meet stipula- 
tions, indefinite as to time, now allowed, 
but liable to be discontinued, is $1,486,750 

The Indian appropriation made by Con 
gress for the year ending June 30th, 1880, 
amounts to $5,037,090.43. Of this amount 
$292,140.96 were for the payment of inter- 
est on trust funds held in the Treasury; 
$411,475.54 were for the payment of inter- 
est on funds held in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Indians; and $3,030,900 were 
for the surdry expenses of the Indian serv- 
ice during the year, including the various 
forms of Indian supplies. The Government 
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certain Indian tribes, and at the same time 
makes a large annual contribution for In- 
dian support, in the form of supplies, dis- 
tributing the same through the different 
Indian agencies. It is with reference to 
this two-fold fact that the Indians of the 
United States are spoken of as the wards of 
the nation. The trust funds have arisen 
from treaties or acts of Congress in the ex- 
change of lands; and the contributions 
from year to year have grown out of the 
poverty of the Indians. 

Many of the reservations are little else 
than poor-houses, where Indians live and 
are supported by the Government. At 
others the Indians, by becoming farmers, on 
a small scale and in a rude form, come much 
nearer the idea of their own support. It is 
only by being taught the art of agriculture 
that the Indians, as a class, if restricted in 
their hunting-grounds, as they must {n- 
creasingly be, will ever attain to the condi- 
tion of self-support and no longer need the 
charity of the Government. The five civil- 
ized tribes in the Indian Territory have 
already reached this condition; and some 
of the other tribes, located on reservations, 
are advancing toward it. The allotment 
of land to the Indians in severalty and in 
fee simple, making {t inalienable for twen- 
ty-five years, and non-taxable for the same 
period, will act as a most powerful influ- 
ence to turn them into a race of self-sup- 
porting farmers, and at the same time 
greatly reduce the quantity of land in In- 
dian occupancy. 

If, in addition to this, they were all gath- 
ered together in some definite locality—say 
in the Indian Territory—and there careful- 
ly guarded by the operation of just laws 
and properly aided by the Government, the 
statistics in less than twenty years there- 
after would abundantly show that no In- 
dians are so savago that they cannot adopt 
the habits of civilized men and become fit 
to enjoy the privileges and discharge the 
duties of citizens of the United States. It 
isa blot pn civilization and the practical 
Christianity of the country that so little 
has been done in now nearly a century of 
our national life for the premanent eleva- 
tion of our Indian population. Devoutly 
{s it to be hoped that the time has fully 
come when the American people will see 
the wisdom of treating the Indian as a man 
and endeavor to secure to him the advan- 
tages of a civilized condition of humanity. 
The people have seen the wisdom of treat- 
ing the Negro as a man, and surely the 
same wisdom is as pertinent to the Indian. 





SINGING AMONG THE FRIENDS. 
BY PROFESSOR NORMAN FOX. 


Is not Tue INDEPENDENT (usually so 
accurate) slightly in error when it speaks 
(June 24th) of the use of singing among the 
Friends as being an “innovation”? For 
among the early Friends singing, as well as 
prayer and exhortation, was recognized asa 
part of divine worship. Says George Fox, 
in 1653: ‘* Why should not them that sings 
have liberty of conscience to sing in meet- 
ings?” And in 1670 Robert Barclay writes: 
‘That singing is a part of God’s worship 
and is warrantably performed among the 
saints fs a thing denied by no Quaker so- 
called, and it ts not unusual among them.” 
The early Friends did not condemn all 
singing, but only singing of particular 
kinds. 

In the Roman Catholic churches the 
singing was done by choirs. The Reformed 
Churches instituted congregational singing; 
but the English Separatists, the Independ- 
ents, Baptists, and Quakers condemned 
the singing of the miscellaneous multitude. 
They declared it wrong to call on all present, 
including the unconverted and perhaps the 
profane, to take upon their lips words 
which expressed the holiest feelings. Bar- 
clay condemns the singing of a ‘‘mixed mul- 
titude known to be drunkards, sWearers,” 
etc. It was urged that singing, like prayer, 
was a profanation if the heart did not feel 
what the lips uttered; and it was declared, 
moreover, to be as popish to sing out of a 
book as to pray out of a book. The only 
singing approved was the singing of a single 
person; and that of a song not written by 
@nother, but coming, words and music, 
from his own heart, as the Spirit at the time 


fashioned”—Congregational or 
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thus acts as the custodian of trust funds for | gave him utterance. Grantham, one of | ship.” It is not a departure from, but isin | beautiful as it is today. No parching 
accordance with the ideas of George Fox | drought has browned its verdure, and Con- 


the General Baptists, writing in 1678, gives 
their views as being that “such persons as 
God hath gifted” should have “liberty and 
convenient opportunity to celebrate the high 
praises of God one by one,” singing ‘‘ with 
such words as present occasion requires” ; 
and that ‘all this be done with a cheerful 
voice, the better to affect the hearts of the 
congregation.” ‘‘Thus he that hath a 
psalm becomes a useful minister in the 
house of God; while others wait on their 
gifts, whether it be of praying, teaching, 
exhortation,” etc. This gives the original 
idea of Independents and Friends, as well 
as of Baptists. As they rejected all but 
single-voiced extempore prayer, they would 
approve only single-voiced extempore sing- 
ing. It was not their idea to condemn all 
worship in song; but, though in every 
congregation there are those who have a 
high idea of their own abilities and greatly 
enjoy the sound of their own voices, we 
must believe that there were comparatively 
few who had sufficient confidence in their 
poetical, vocal, and other necessary gifts 
freely to attempt this extempore solo sing- 
ing, and, consequently, it was a necessity 
that the congregation should have recourse 
to precomposed hymns, or let the worship 
of God in song fall into entire disuse. The 
former was the course taken by the Inde- 
pendents and the Baptists ; the latter became 
the result among the Friends. 


In the Independent Churches of England 
and Holland the introduction of congrega- 
tional singing was stoutly resisted for some 
half a century. It did not prevail till 
about 1647. The controversy lasted among 
the Baptists for a hundred and fifty years. 
For half a century the Baptist Churches, 
with a few exceptions, perhaps, were as 
songless as the Quakers; and, after con- 
gregational singing began to be introduced, 
it was resisted for a hundred years longer. 
It was used only at the opening or the 
closing of service; so that those who were 
conscientiously opposed need not be pres- 
ent. In some churches the scrupulous 
were permitted to wear their hats during 
the singing, to show that they took no share 
in the exercise. In the General Baptist 
Association, in 1689, congregational singing 
was condemned, with the declaration that 
it was ‘‘not in any way safe for the 
churches to admit such carnal formalities.” 
The controversy was not only long, but 
very bitter. It gave rise to a great amount 
of pamphlet-writing »ad other such war- 
fare. One of the champions of congrega- 
tional singing was Benjamin Keach, of 
London. Being a poet and having pub- 
lished a collection of hymns, he was 
charged with the vain love of hearing his 
own verses sung. Keach, on the other 
hand, narrates the sad apostasies of divers 
of his antagonists, who had no music in 
their souls. Even in Keach’s church for 
twenty years he had the singing only on 
special occasions. In 1693, it having been 
voted to have it every Sunday, the opposers 
withdrew, and formed a new church on 
their own platform. But sixty years after- 
ward congregational singing was fully in- 
troduced into this church also; a commit- 
tee having found but four members who 
had any scruples regarding it, and these 
kindly ‘‘ declared their willingness that the 
church should use her liberty.” In some 
sections the controversy lasted till near 
the close of the last century. The Congre- 
gational and Baptist Churches in this coun- 
try adopted congregational singing before 
their brethren in England, the Bay Psalm 
Book being published in 1640; and when the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association, in 1742, 
adopted as their own the London Baptist 
Confession (known in this country as the 
Philadelphia Confession), they added this 
article: ‘“‘We believe that singing the 
praises of God is a holy ordinance of Christ, 

and that the whole Church in pub- 
lic assemblies ought to sing God’s praises.” 
A declaration which sounds entirely super- 
fluous to the reader who is not aware that 
the subject was a matter of bitter contro- 
versy for a century and a half. 

Thus, whileit is not strictly correct to 
speak of congregational singing as ‘‘ old- 
Baptist 
usage—it is not according to original 
Quakerism to condemn all singing whatso- 
ever, asnot being ‘“‘a part of God's wor- 








to give liberty to ‘‘them that sings.” Orig- 
inal Quakerism admitted that singing was 
‘‘warrantably performed among the 
saints.” 

And, by the way, the early Friends did 
not discard baptism and the supper as rig- 
idly as do the Quakers of to-day. And, 
moreover, George Fox taught that the 
preacher should live by the gifts of the 
people. The Quakerism of recent times is 
a very different thing from that of the days 
of Fox and Barclay. The heroic age of 
Quakerism needs to be studied anew, and 
by none more than by the Friends them- 
selves. George Fox was one of the mighty 
men of religious history. The early 
Quaker movement was one of the grandest 
movements in the history of the English 
race. It excelled the Wesleyan movement 
in power. Thirty years from the time Fox 
began his work the Society of Friends 
numbered some sixty thousand. When 
Wesley died—fifty years after his Society 
was founded—his followers numbered only 
some eighty thousand, though the popula- 
tion to be wrought upon was much greater 
than in Fox’s time. Had the Friends 
strictly adhered to Fox’s principles, had 
they continued in the ways of thinking 
and acting marked out by their early lead- 
ers, they would form to-day one of the 
mightiest religious bodies of the world. 
But the intense evangelistic activity of 
Fox and his co-laborers was succeeded by 
a dreamy quietism or a stagnant formalism, 
and the Society has so far forgotten the 
glories of its history that it brands as ‘‘in- 
novation” what is simply a return to the 
spirit of its early and golden days. 





ETCHINGS AT SARATOGA. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





I sHouLp feel as if I had lost my iden- 
tity if I failed to send my annual epistle to 
my old friends of Tae INDEPENDENT from 
Saratoga. It is just twenty years since I 
indited my first one—and from under the 
roof of the Columbian Hotel, which long 
ago went toashes. When that quiet cara- 
vansera on Upper Broadway was burned, 
I betook myself to this delightful room, in 
a cottage adjoining Dr. Strong's Institute. 
It is but a step into the Doctor’s parlor and 
dining-hall, and between us live a colony 
of robins in the apple-trees. To this room 
Ihave become so accustomed that every 
garment knows the precise peg to hang it- 
self on, and, like old Dr. Emmons, I can 
‘‘find my shoesin the dark.” Somnus him- 
self lurks in the closet, and with gentle 
dews steeps my weary eyelids every night. 
The Saratoga waters induce sleep. One- 
half of their benefit lies in their quickening 
the appetite and quieting the nerves. * 

I am thankful for the fire (in 1866) 
which drove me upto the cool shades of 
these maple trees on Circular Street. It 
was temporarily called Lincoln Avenue; 
but a Democratic town counci] had the 
wretched taste to obliterate the noblest 
name in American history. We have a 
sort of Evangelical Alliance in this umbra- 
geous street. At the Temple Grove House, 
kept by a Presbyterian elder, the believers 
in Westminster symbols largely congregate. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson is there now, and last 
Sabbath morning he gave us a beautiful 
essay on the unconscious influence of Chris- 
tians. The Circular-street House, just oppo- 
site, is a Baptist gathering-place for all 
who belong to what Dr. Bethune called the 
‘‘Lord’s navy.” Dr. Strong’s Institute has 
a squinting toward Methodism, and I see a 
group of Wesleyan dominies chatting now 
on yonder piazza. Glorious Gilbert Haven— 
the best abused bishop when he was living 
and the best lamented bishop since he is 
dead—used to explode some of his most 
brilliant pyrotechnics here. We Presbyte- 
rians have invaded Dr. Strong’s pleasant 
hostelrie to such a degree that it threatens 
to be Calvinized. At our evening enter- 
tainments in the parlors—when music, lec- 
tures, or tableaux are dispensed—the guests 
from the neighboring houses come together 
for amusement, 4s they unite for prayer at 
the daily union meeting. Saratoga is a 
capital place to knock off the sharp corners 
of sectarianism. 

I never saw the place so surpassingly 





gress Park, under constant rains, is as 
green as the shores of Killarney. For 
three successive evenings the showers have 
postponed the fireworks, and when we 
shall get our orthodox Fourth of July dis- 
play doth not yet appear. The collection 
of superb hotels has an addition this year, 
in the new Windsor, which looks like a 
combination of. Swiss chiilet and Elizabe- 
than villa. Judge Hilton has also purchased 
the estate of Woodlawn, and turned {i into 
an ornamental park for the summer guests. 
Mount McGregor is becoming a favorite 
drive. From its summit a fine view is 
gained of the southern Adirondacks. 


A word as to the waters, for all your 
readers who may be meditating a visit to 
this most famous of health resorts. The 
Congress and the Hathorn continue to be 
the leading cathartic springs. They make 
short, clean work with lazy livers and de- 
praved digestion. - The Columbian and 
Washington waters are full of iron. 
They possess tonic proprieties for the 
body, as the eighth of Romans hath 
for the spiritual man. They must be 
used sparingly. An overdraught goes to the 
brain in a bursting headache. For those 
who suffer cutaneously, like Naaman the 
Syrian, the ‘‘ Red Spring” has more virtue 
than all the waters of Damascus. The 
‘*Geyser” is a capital aperient, and the 
‘Vichy ” is working its way into favor for 
certain types of disorder. But all these 
admirable waters will simply play the mis- 
chief with you if they are swallowed at 
the wrong time or in excessive quantities. 
Drinking Saratoga water is like studying 
the Bible. If it is done carelessly or in 
defiance of common sense, it is not to 
edification. Dr. Bushnell used to say that 
God’s Word was either soporific or was 
stimulating and quickening, according to 
the mood of mind in which he came to it. 


By the by, I have been cruising among 
the deep crystal lakes and lofty monntains 
of Dr. Bushnell’s lately published biogra- 
phy, since I came here; and I think that 
your literary reviewer has done rather 
scant justice to its rare merits. It strikes 
me as a model biography, worthy to be 
placed alongside of Trevelyan’s life of 
Macaulay. It paints the man just as he 
was, in his many-sided powers and play of 
versatile genius. There seems, to my 
mind, no lack of interior and psychological 
view of the very heart-beat itself. Wecan 
note all the changes of opinion; all the in- 
terior growths and enlargements; and, 
above all, the wondrous workings of the 
Holy Spirit upon his imperial soul. Bushnell 
founded no theslogical school and organ- 
ized no corps of followers. He was never 
created for a theological leader. His 
mission was to drop the plummet deeper 
down into the inner spiritual life of God's 
people than any minister of our land and 
times. The biography, in like manner, 
lets fall the plummet very far down into 
Bushnell. One of the charms of the vol- 
ume also is the letters of travel. He had 
an eye for everything. That sketch of a 
Sabbath on Loch Lomond, when he went 
with the Highland shepherds to a Cov- 
enanter service, could not have been better 
done by Hugh Miller or the author of 
“‘Rab and His Friends.” I predict that 
the book will get an inside berthin the 
libraries of ministers of all denominations. 
Let me just add that Horace Bushnell 
seems to bave monopolized the genius cf 
the household in that Puritan homestead. 
His two.brothers have long resided in this 
town—modest, worthy tradesmen, who 
have never putaline into print or pos- 
sessed the “‘ gift of tongues.” 

Saratoga has now about one thousand 

ests. The horse-racers have not yet in- 
vaded its delightful quiet with their jockeys 
and gambling-pools. The butterflies of 
fashion have not alighted here in any con- 
siderable numbers. Those of us who have 
come hither to repair weary nerves, espe- 
cially those who have borne hither some 
burthens of sorrow, may well wish fhat this 
delicious quietude might not be broken. 
But into this net will be gathered of all 
various kinds before the season is over. 
Each one will find what he or she comes 
after. There will be folly for fools and 
vevelings by the revelers; yet to thousands 
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of sober and Christian folk these shaded 
walks will be ‘‘ paths of pleasantness,” and 
they will thank God afresh for the living 
fountains of Saratoga. 

Banatooa Springs, July 6th, 1880. 








THE CLERGY OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES IN THE REVOLUTION. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES H. WOODMAN, 


Wurtz the ministers of Massachusetts 
were zealously preparing for the War of 
Independence, their brethren in the other 
colonics were no less active. Forth from 
glorious, rebellious Boston sped the angel, 
bearing westward and southward a glowing 
coal from the altar of Liberty and every- 
where touching the lipsof holymen. ‘* To 
your tents, O Israel!” rung with a mighty 
shout from the pulpits of the whole land. 

And not only in consecrated churches 
were the principles of freedom proclaimed; 
but in temples not made with hands. In 
the grand forests of the Far West the red 
men gathered around their missionary and 
heard his eloquent pleadings for their sym- 
pathy. Early in 1775 young Samuel Kirk- 
land, missionary to the Six Nations, was 
traversing alone the vast forests of the Mo- 
hawk and the Genesee. Acquainted with 
the various tribal dialects, known by the 
savages as a man of honest and fearless 
heart, his influence over the Indians was 
great. He hastened from tribe to tribe. 
His flery eloquence was heard at every 
council. For a time it seemed that his 
words would prove more powerful than 
British gold. But soon the dark shadow of 
Brandt fell across his path. At every 
council fire the great warrior rose be- 
fore him, and lashed the hearts of his 
followers to fury. In the midst of the 
unequal contest, the undaunted missionary 
was banished from the Six Nations by Col. 
Johnson and forbidden to hold any inter- 
course with the Indians. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing his final failure, his services proved 
of great value to the American cause, and 
the New York Provincial Congress ac- 
knowledged that he had influenced the 
Indians more than five hundred pounds 
sterling in presents could have done, and 
the National Congress afterward granted 
him a liberal tract of land. When Sulli- 
van fell like an avenging fury upon the Six 
Nations, Kirkland was chaplain to the ex- 
pedition, and looked with sad heart upon 
the terrible devastation of the rich country 
through which he had so often traveled 
alone, to carry the Gospel of love. 

In New Jersey the Rev. James Caldwell 
was calling the people to arms. He wasa 
man of remarkable power, both of body 
and mind, and his position was one of 
commanding influence. In his congrega- 
tion, at Elizabethtown, sat Governor Liv- 
ingston, Elias Boudinot, Francis Barber, 
the Daytons, the Ogdens, and other famous 
patriots. On Sundays he preached most 
ctirring liberty sermons; and Monday morn- 
ing would find him astride his horse, dash- 
ing hither and yon, to influence the doubt- 
ful, encourage the timid, and spy out the 
disaffected. So effective was his zeal that 
the royal authorities offered large rewards 
for hiscapture; but those who could betray 
him would not, and those who would 
dared not touch a hair of his head. He 
was made chaplain of the first New Jersey 
troops that entered the field, and we shall 
yet hear of him again. 

But there was another strong man in the 
Jerseys, one whose name is as immortal as 
the Declaration which proclaimed our free- 
dom. Dr. John Witherspoon was the 
president of Princeton College. In his 
younger days he had led a corps of High- 
landers to the Battle of Falkirk and fought 
gallantly for the Pretender; but was taken 
prisoner and kept captive in the Castle of 
Donne. His fiery spirit had not been 
tamed by years. He was yet a man of in- 
domitable will and fearless courage. He 
entered with all his soul into the resistance 
of British tyranny, and took from the be- 
ginning, by virtue of his powers and posi- 
tion, the leadership of the New Jersey 
patriots. 

Across the Delaware, in beautiful Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. George Duitield made the 
pulpit of the Third Presbyterian Church a 
watchtower of liberty. Like Caldwell, of 
New Jersey, he descended from the Hugue- 
nots of France, and their brave, liberty- 








loving blood ran strong in his veins. His 
early training peculiarly fitted him for the 
scenes in which he was now a leader. Be- 
fore coming to the city, he had preached 
for years in a little stockaded church in the 
wild forest, with a rifle in his pulpit and a 
pistol in his belt. When the disputes arose 
with the Mother Country, he gave to 
America all his courage, skill, and influence. 
He was a man of wonderful eloquence, and 
as he went from town to town, preaching 
rebellion as a duty, he swept all hearts 
before him. He made a long missionary 
tour through the frontiers of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, and with his plead- 
ings for peace with God he mingled ap- 
peals for war with Britain. On his return, 
he was placed over the great church in 
Philadelphia. Here his influence became 
at once more powerful. The Colonial Con- 
gress was in session, and large numbers of 
its members joined the crowds which 
flocked weekly to his church. Here sat 
John Adams and John Hancock, with up- 
turned faces as eloquent as the preacher’s 
tongue. On one occasion Mr. Duffield was 
invited to preach in the First Church; but 
the officers, who were Tories, locked the 
doors and barred him out. The excited 
crowds which had thronged his footsteps 
burst open a window and lifted their fuvor- 
itein. Soon the multitude filled the build- 
ing; but the king’s magistrate appeared and 
attempted to read the riot act. A gigantic 
military officer in the audience struggled 
through the crowd, seized the magistrate, 
and hurled him out of doors. The sermon 
went on, and the next day found Mr. 
Duffield in court, for aiding a riot. Refus- 
ing to give bail, he was threatened with 
imprisonment. This news flew on wild 
wings, and soon the whole colony was in 
uproar. One hundred miles away, in the 
region where he had formerly preached, the 
‘*Paxton Boys” resolved, if the king’s 
government should arrest their favorite, to 
march to Philadelphia and free him by their 
bayonets. The royal officers wisely re- 
treated. Four months before the Declara- 
tion of Independence this bold preacher 
delivered a sermon in which he urged that 
very step with such impassioned zeal that 
the British placed a price on his head. He 
soon entered the army as chaplain. 

Among the early leaders in South Caro- 
lina was a young minister whom the ancient 
Greeks would have apotheosized. William 
Tennant (Third) was of that famous 
** Aaronic line” whose members exhibited 
such psychological wonders. He had a 
magnificent physique, rare personal beauty, 
and marvelous genius. He walked and 
talked like one inspired. From his pulpit 
at Charleston he radiated an influence un- 
surpassed by that of any other man in the 
province. When the great issue came, he 
pltinged into the strife with fierce and holy 
zeal, He so reverenced the sanctuary that 
he rarely admitted the storm of politics 
within its walls; but he often led his con- 
gregation from the church to the court- 
house, whence every heart went forth 
thrilling with the impulse of freedom. 
With pen and tongue he reached the fur- 
thest limits of the colony. While the war 
was yet approaching, he made a tour 
through the wild back settlements, where 
the Tories were beginning to show signs of 
hostility. At every hamlet he held public 
meetings, and his wonderful eloquence 
fired every patriot and convinced large 
numbers of the disaffected. His powerful 
frame was taxed to its utmost by the hard- 
ships he endured; but he flagged not for a 
moment. Night and day he traveled 
and spoke. At the close of his addresses he 
called for volunteers, organized the com- 
panies, and set them to drilling before he 
left. He discovered a Tory plot to surprise 
Fort Charlotte, and saved the station. On 
August 24th, 1774, he wrote to Henry Lau- 
rens, from Bullock’s Creek: ‘I think I 
shall fix this district in the right cause. I 
have formed one and am forming, in this 
district, another troop of volunteer horse- 
rangers. I have forsook my chaise, and 
ride on horseback, from day to day meeting 
the people.” On returning to Charleston, 
he was several times elected to Congress, 
where his influence was incalculable. His 
name would not have been now so nearly 
forgotten had he not suddenly died, in the 


second year of the war. 
On the 20th of January, 1775, the 





British Parliament met in session, and 
Chatham made that wonderful speech 
which still keeps his memory revered in 
American hearts. At the very hour when 
he was crying ‘‘The way must be im- 
mediately opened for reconciliation. It 
will soon be too late. An hour now lost 
may produce years of calamity,” and affirm- 
ing of American patriots that ‘‘ these true 
sons of the earth are invincible,”-a knot of 
resolute men were gathering at the Forks 
of Holston, beyond the far Alleghenies, on 
the shores of the great Tennessee. The 
leader of these sturdy pioneers was the Rev. 
Charles Cummings, and he came now tothe 
log meeting-house, as Sunday by Sunday 
he came to preach, with rifle and powder- 
horn swung over his shoulder. On this 
day, however, the Scotch-Irish lords of the 
wilderness met, not. to worship God by 
prayer and psalm, but by proclaiming their 
determination to fight for the inalienable 
rights of man. Their minister was the first 
one chosen as a committee to address the 
Continental Congress; which he did in words 
full of the fireof freedom. ‘‘ We explored,” 
he cried, ‘‘ our uncultivated wilderness, bor- 
dering on many nations of savages and sur- 
rounded by mountains almost inaccessible 
to any but these savages. But even to these 
remote regions the hand of power hath 
pursued us, to strip us of that liberty and 
property with which God, Nature, and the 
rights of humanity have vested us. Weare 
deliberately and resolutely determined never 
to surrender any of our inestimable privi- 
leges to any power upon earth, but at the 
expense of our lives.” Between the Thames 
and the Tennessee was a vast space; but at 
the same hour the same high sentiment 
went forth from Parliament House and the 
grand forests of the Alleghenies. The in- 
fluence of Charles Cummings kept the 
settlers in this rich region a unit; to his 
herculean labors, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, Virginia will ever owe 
gratitude ; while his gallant service as chap- 
lain in the army gives him an added claim 
to the remembrance of his country. 

Meanwhile, another Virginia pastor was 
entering upon a glorious career. John 
Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, but twenty- 
eight years of age, was so effective in his 
opposition to the British encroachments 
that he became the head of the patriots in 
his region and was sent to the House of 
Burgesses. Here his commanding power 
was speedily felt, and the Tories learned to 
dread his very presence. He rode through 
the country as an apostle of Liberty, and be- 
tween the sessions occupied his pulpit, 
from which we shall soon see him issuing 
forth to fight. 
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* Having no hope and without God in the world.”— 
Ephesians ii, 12. 

Tuis descriptive phrase, When condensed to 
its utmost, might be read thus: Hopeless be- 
cause Godless. Each of these words is suffi- 
ciently significant when taken alone. When 
coupled together, their force is more than 
doubled. To be Godless is to fail to acknowl- 
edge him whom men naturally own. It isto 
refuse to worship the Creator and Father in 
Heaven, whom the right-minded and loyal- 
hearted instinctively reverence. It is to for- 
sake God and, therefore, to be God-forsaken, 
as the homely phrase is—that is, to be one 
whom the sunshine warms with no heat and 
the rain blesses with no refreshment, because 
in the wide world which God has made he 
finds no living and loving God. No wonder 
that such a man is without hope, that he is 
classed with those ‘“‘to whom hope never 
comes that comes to all.”’ 

The condition of the persons here described 
was simply negative. They had been without 
God, and nothing more. Possibly they did not 
deny or disbelieve in God. They might have 
been so occupied with the world itself, in its 
brightness and beauty, that God was absent 
from their thinking. Possibly one or another 
might have had daring enough to say there is 
no God. Perhaps, though not probably, in 
those times some held that God could not be 
known, and invested this dogma with a relig- 
ious halo, to which they responded with mystic 
wonder. To them all there was no God, and 
in them all there was no hope. So wrote our 
apostle out of the fresh and vivid experience 
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of the hope which had come to him from the 
new and vivid manifestation of God to him- 
self, a hope which thrilled every fiber of his 
being with electric life. Since his time men 
in all generations have been thrilled with the 
same joyous hope, and just so often as God 
has been forgotten or denied has hope left the 
hearts and habitations of men. But in all 
these times ignorance of God has been more 
commonly regarded asa calamity orasin. In 
our days, as is well known, it has taken a 
new form. Ignorance of God has been taught 
as a necessity of reason. The unknowable- 
ness of God has been formulated as a phi- 
losophy. It haseven been taught as atheology 
and hallowed asareligion. The sublimation 
of rational piety has been gravely set forth as 
that blind wonder which comes from conscious 
and necessary ignorance of God. In contrast 
with this new form of worship, the con- 
fident joyousness of Christian faith has been 
called as the impiety of the pious, and the old 
saying has almost reappeared, in a new guise, 
that ‘‘even for a philosopher ignorance is the 
mother of devotion.”’ 

I donot propose to argue concerning the 
truth or falsehood of these doctrines. I shall 
spend no timein discussing the logic or phi- 
losophy of the atheistic agnosticism which is 
somewhat currently taught and received. I 
shall simply treat of it in its practical tendency, 
as being destructive of hope in man, and, 
therefore, necessarily leading to the degrada- 
tion of his nature and the lowering of his life. 

I. Without God there is no well-grounded 
hope for science. This may seem to be a 
very daring or a very paradoxical asser- 
tion. There is more truth in it, however, than 
is usually discerned. Inasmuch as itis in the 
name of science that ignorance of God is ex- 
alted into supreme wisdom, it may be worth 
while to inquire what would the effect upon 
science be could it cast out God from all its 
thinking. I say, could it do this; for it would 
be very hard to do so. Our newly-fledged 
agnostics are apt to forget that all modern 
science has been prosecuted in the broad and 
penetrating sunlight of faith in one living and 
personal God, and that not a single theory has 
been proposed or experiment tried in Nature ex- 
cept with the distinct recognition of the truth 
that a wise and loving miud, at least, may up- 
hold gnd direct the goings on of Nature. The 
most passionate atheist cannot deny that this 
is the conviction of mostof the living and 
breathing men about him. The most re- 
strained agnostic cannot but know and feel 
that the theory which he strives to cherish is 
rejected by most of the women and children 
who look up into the sky and walk on the 
earth. The simple teachings of Christian the- 
ism are capable of being expanded into the 
grandest conceptions that science ever at- 
tempted to formulate; so grand that human 
reason is overwhelmed with their sublime re- 
lationships, and the human imagination is 
dazed to blindness when it would picture them. 
The first proposition of the creed which the 
infant pronounces with confiding simplicity— 
** I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Mak- 
er of Heaven and earth ’’—is easily expanded 
into those conceptions that the man necessari- 
ly and intuitively supplies as the background 
upon which science traces all its propositions 
and through which it connects its theories and 
proceeds to its conclusions. 

That science must have faith and hope 
appears whether we consider it as an inter- 
preter, an historian, or a prophet. Though 
it begins with facts, it does not stop with 
facts. Though it begins with the seen, it 
looks beneath the visible and strives after the 
invisible. So soon as it compares and ex- 
plains, it connects the sensible and interprets 
events by forces and laws, by hypotheses and 
theories. Let it test its theories by experi- 
ments, a thousand times repeated; what it 
tests is what it has gained by intepretation— 
that is, what is not seen, but believed. Fol- 
lowing the unseen on the lines of interpreting 
thought, it is led into the very presence of a 


thinking God. 
Having gained some insight into the pres- 


ent by this process, science applies this insight 
to history, going backward into the remotest 
past and uarolling its records, whether written 
on indestructible tables of stone or sug- 
gested by the casual deposits of heaps of 
refuse. But history of every kind, even of 
Nature, is interpreted force and law; and 
force, to be interpreted by law, must be order- 
lyin its actings; and order in Nature, if it 
does not require a directing God, is, to say 
the least, best explained by such a God, 
Especially if the great law of evolution or 
development is accepted, and so long a story 
of progress is traced in the past, there emerges 
and shapes itself into being a plan, a thought 
wide enough to embrace all the events which 
have successively germinated into being and 
long enough to provide for their gradual suc- 
cession. This requires a single mind as wide 
as that of one forecasting God and as un- 
wearied as his unsearchable understanding. 
But science is slso # prophet, It revels in 
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its confidence in the future. It believes that 
its interpretations of the present and its solu- 
tions of the past will be surpassed by the dis- 
covéries that are to be: that both Nature and 
man shall continue as heretofore, obeying the 
saine laws as from the beginning, and that the 
revelations already made of both shall be lost 
sight of and forgotten in the products of force 
and law which the future shall disclose; and 
that in all this progress one revelation shall 
prepare the way for another, as naturally and 
as gently as the dawn brightens into the sun- 
rise. Here is hope, ardent, confident, passion- 
ate hope, and, we may add, rational and well- 
grounded hope. On what does this hope rest 
—this hope for the stability of Nature’s laws 
and the promise of its future? We need not 
answer by any abstract apalysis or refined 
philosophizing. We concede that it is not 
necessary for success or eminence in any special 
science that this fundamental question should 
be raised. We know that, for eminence in any 
specialty, the natural faith and hope of men 
in science as interpretation and history and 
prophecy is altogether sufficient, and this need 
not be expanded into faith in God. We do not 
object in the least that science stops short in 
its explanations of phenomena at molecules, 
and motion, and inertia, and attraction, and 
heat, and electricity, and heredity, and devel- 
opment, and variation, and environment. But 
we do contend that atheistic agnosticism gives 
no solution of those explanations that are 
essential to science which is so satisfactory as. 
the creed of Christian theism. We also con- 
tend that the personal thinker is more than 
the scientist who interprets and prophesies, 
and the living man demands and accepts a 
personal God as the best solution of all the 
problems which every special science raises, 
but which no special science can solve. 

Perhaps you have traversed a forest at mid- 
night, and have painfully and slowly felt out 
your path among the objects which the dark- 
ness seemed to conceal, rather than reveal. 
You have mastered it by slow but sure steps, 
such as the blind man feels out by exact and 
reasoning touch. Anon you traverse the 
same forest by noon. How luminous has it 
become, through the all-pervading light! 
Perhaps you do not think of the glorious sun 
from which this light proceeds; but you 
know that what was an obscure thicket, beset 
with dimness and shade, is flooded with the 
revealing light, and hope and joy have taken 
the place of caution and doubt and fear. So 
does the recognition of a personal Intelligence 
who may be known by man give an assured 
hope to what men call science. So has it 
been to its advancing hosts a pillar of fire by 
night and acloud by day. The denial of such 
an intelligence, or the assertion that he can- 
not be known, takes from science its hope, 
because it withdraws from the universe the 
illumination of personal reason and personal 
love, which all scientific thinking accepts as 
possible and rational. 

IT. To be without God is to be without hope 
in respect to moral culture and perfection. 
What we are is of far greater consequence 
than what we know. Strength and perfection 
of character are the supreme aim of all right- 
judging men. When they think of what man 
was made to be and of what they themselves 
might become, they cannot but aspire. But, 
strong as conscience is to elevate, control, and 
command, a personal God is needed by man, 
to give. energy and life to conscience. Per- 
sonality without is required to re-enforce the 
personality within. Conscience itself is but 
another name for the moral person within, 
when exalted to its most energetic se)f-asser- 
tion and having to do with the individual self 
in its most characteristic manifestation, as it 
determines the character by its individual 
acts. The theory that denies that God is a 
person very paturally and logically denies 
that man is a person. He is only a highly- 
developed set of phenomena flowering out 
from the hidden root—the unknowable un- 
known. What we call his personality, his 
will, his character are all as unreal as the 
clouds of a summer noon; one moment appar- 
ently as fixed as mountain summits, and an- 
other dissolving as you gaze. 

On any theory of man, a personal God is 
needed to give energy to the moral ideal and 
to proclaim it as his personal will. The other 
self within us is powerless to enforce obedi- 
ence. Much as we may respect its commands, 
when forced to hear them, we can alas! too 
easily shut our ears to its voice. But when 
this better self represents the living God, 
who, though greater than conscience, speaks 
through conscience, then conscience takes the 
throne of the Universe, and her voice is that 
of the Eternal King, to which all loyal sub- 
jects respond with rejoicing assent and with 
the HOpe that the right will triumph—rejoice 
that God reigns in righteousness. 

But man is not always loyal either to con_ 
science ortoGod. Asa sinner against both, 
he has need of deliverance and hope. What 
he most needs and longs for is to be delivered 


trom the narrowness of selfishness, the brote}- 





ity of appetite, the fever of ambition, the 
meanness of envy, the fiendishness of hate, 
and the righteous displeasure of God against 
them all. When men know what they are, as 
meas@red by what they might have become, they 
cannot but be ashamed. When they review 
their failures, after trial, they cannot but de- 
spair. They find no rational ground in them- 
selves for hope that they shall actually become 
better in the springs of feeling or the results 
of their life. If there is no God, or they know 
of none who can show them what they ought 
to be, and who can and will help them, and 
whom it is rational to ask to guide and help 
them, they are without hope of lasting and 
triumphant success. But, if God has made 
himself known in Christ, in order to give usa 
living example of human excellence, and also 
to inspire us to make It our own, and, above 
all, in order to remove all hindrance or doubt 
in the way, then we may hope, by trusting 
ourselves to this redeeming God, to be like 
him. His life, his death, his words, his acts, 
his living self are full of the inspirations of 
hope. That inspiration has wrought with 
mighty power through all the Christian gener- 
ations. The more distinctly and lovingly 
Christ makes God known, the more confident- 
ly does man respond with hope that he shall 
be emancipated into likeness to God. From 
all these hopes the agnostic atheism cuts us 
off. It weakens and shatters our ideal of ex- 
cellence, and then it denies the freed by 
which we may rise, and finally it withdraws 
the inspiration which is ministered by a per- 
sonal deliverer and friend. It weakens man’s 
ideal. It cannot do otherwise, for it derives 
the law of duty from the changing feelings of 
our fellow-men. It degrades the moral law 
into a shifting product of society, and con- 
science, with its rewards and penalties, into 
the outgrowth of the imagined favor or dis- 
like of men as unstable as ourselves, when 
fixed and transmitted by hereditary energy. 
Such an ideal, or law, or tribunal can be 
neither sacred, nor binding, nor quickening, 
because it has no permanence. To be a good 
or perfect man in one won is not the same 
thing as to bea good man in another. It is 
altogether a matter of taste or fashion, and 
each age, under the law of development, sets 
the fashion for itself. - 

It sets freedom aside. To reach any part of 
this ideal is the result of simple mechanism. 
Character is the joint product of inheritance 
and circumstances. Freedom, with its possi- 
bilities and its kindling power, is but a fancy 
and a shadow, the mocking phantom of man’s 
romantic longings or the vain surmising of his 
idle regrets. 

There is neither inspiration nor hope for 
such a maninthe help of God. He certain- 
ly needs help from some one greater than 
himself. If his mors] ideals are not fixed, and 
he has no freedom with which to follow or 
reject, such as he has, he is like a man who is 
bidden to walk in the sand that fails beneath 
his tread, and whose limbs are ot the same 
time frozen with paralysis, like a bird with stif- 
fened wings when dropped into an exhausted 
receiver. God cannot encourage or help him. 
To him there is no God, or none of whom he 
can know that he can or will give him aid. He 
has no certain or fixed ideal to which to 
aspire. Hehasno freedom with which even 
to pray. He has no God to whom to pray. 
What better can such aman do than to give 
himself up to the passions and impulses of the 
moment, which, at least, may divert his 
thoughts from his degradation, or amuse his 
aimless and hopeless existence, or throw 
startling and lurid lights over the darkness of 








his despair. 

IIL. Beliet in God is the only condition of 
hope in the advancement of public and social 
morality, and consequently in social stabil- 
ity and progress. The universe in which 
we live represents two factors: the physical 
and moral. Both of these are manifest in 
social phenomena. If God is required as the 
ground of our hope in Nature and in physical 
science, and also in the sphere of morals, 
how much more in the sphere in which 
Nature and spirit meet together. Those who 
deny God, or who assert that we cannot 
know him, can give no reason for their faith 
and hope in human progress. Force and law 
alone, whether physical or moral, do not 
answer all our questions here. Social 
forces, too, are less easily discerned than 
those purely physical. Even if we could resolve 
these forces into material agencies, and assume 
that these laws can be éxpressed in mathe- 
matical formule, this would avail us but little, 
because the forces are so complex and subtle, 
less easily traced, less readily analyzed, and 
less confidently interpreted, and less readily 
turned into prophecy. But if we believe these 
forces to be largely spiritual and personal ; if 
we accept freedom in both man and God, then 
our only rational ground of.hope for man’s 
future is that the Eternal has his own plans 
concerning man’s future well-being, and will 
fulfill them in s gonsummetion of good. The 





developments of the pest, except os they re- 





veal the plan of God, give no hope for the 
future. In the facts of the past there is no 
security that the movement of man is onward. 
Manifold phenomena in human history suggest 
fearful forebodings of degeneracy, depravity, 
and retrogression. Long periods of darkness 
and eclipse have gathered in gloomy folds 
over the human race. Sudden collapses of 
faith have spread like the plague. Fearful 
convulsions have opened, like the chasms of 
an earthquake, to swallow up the gathered 
fruits of culture and arts. But as soon as we 
know that God rules over man, for man’s 
moral discipline, and that Christ is setting up 
a kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost, then we lift up our hearts 
and gather courage for man’s future history. 
We find good reason to conclude that man will 
continue to make progress in the knowledge of 
whatever is true and just and honest and of 
good report. We become well assured that 
the simple law of Christian love wil] in due 
time be expanded by Christian science into 
thousands and tens of thousanus of the special 
precepts of Christian ethics, which future gen- 
erations shall joyfully accept; which will be 
light as air in their facile accommodations to 
all the conditions of human existence, and as 
strong as links of iron to hold men to every 
form of duty. Wetriumph in the faith that 
the time will come when this unwritten law 
shall sound in every obedient soul as winning- 
ly and as lovingly as the evening breeze that 
rests on the wind-harp, and shall thunder as 
terribly to the disobedient as the voice of God 
from Sinai. 

Such a faith in human progress is rational. 
It is true, indeed, that, if God is personal and 
man {is free, the relations of God to man may 
be more complicated and less easily known 
than if man is material and God an unknown 
and impersonal force. On the other hand, 
social science gains nothing, but loses much, 
in telling us that the laws of society are as 
fixed as the laws of the planets, and that man 
is as plastic to their molding as stardust or 
protoplasm to the cosmic forces. For, on 
either theory, if we are to havea science of 
the future, we must have faith in order and 
@ purpose, as the ground of our hope for that 
progress in which we confide. Order and 
purpose suppose a personal thinker. If we 
have no God, or aGod whom we cannot know, 
we are without rational hope forthat moral 
and social progress in which we all believe. 
We believe that men will make progress, be- 
cause we desire it. That is, we are dogmatic 
sentimentalists, instead of rational philos- 


ophers. 

IV. Atheism, whether positive or negative, 
gives no hope for the conduct or comfort of 
our individual life. Each man’s personal life 
is ever present to himself as the object of his 
hopes or fears. Shall this life be long or 
short? Shall it be bright or dark? Shall it 
be a failure or a success? The man who be- 
lieves in God and trusts in his guidance, he 
and he alone has solid ground forhope. He 
knows him through the forces of the universe 
which surround him and confront him at 
every step; and he knows him as the Heaven- 
ly Father who animates and directs them to 
each individualjoy or sorrow. In both rela- 
tions he is in harmony with him. In the first 
so far as he knows them, and with God him- 
self, who controls the known and the unknown 
to his true well-being and makes even his ig- 
norance and mistakes a blessing. He knows 
and obeys God as revealed in Nature. He be- 
lieves most profoundly in the majestic forces 
of the universe and their unchanging law. He 
recognizes the truth that both are everywhere 
present in the world of matter and of spirit. 
He watches them as they move, seemingly, like 
the summer-cloud that broods lazily over the 
quiet earth at noon; like the cloud also in it, 
that needs only to betouched by another, as 
quiet as itself,for the thunderbolt and the 
tornado to leap forth with destructive energy. 
He does not limit his presence and his rule to 
physical agencies alone. He knows him as 
truly in his moral and spiritual forces and 
laws. Though the moral are less obtrusive, 
they are none the less sure ; though slower in 
their working, they are none the less ener- 
getic. Their energy is greater, resembling in 
this those subtler agents of matter which, 
though they glide into one another in secret 
hiding-places and under Protean phases, are 
for that very reason most easily gathered fora 
fearful retribution. 

Within this vast enginery of force and law 
man stands in his weakness and his strength. 
The spectacle of this enginery is sublime, and 
every day is making it more magnificent, for 
every day reveals something new in force or 
law, each manifesting more of the thought 
and power of God. But, while man is contin- 
ually finding his strength in his power to in- 
terpret by scientific thought the forces and 
laws which had been before unknown, he is 
thereby made more and more sensible of his 
weakness in his augmented apprehension of 
what is unrevealed. He is beset with fear 
lost bo shall make some fate) mistake, Hones, 


he asks, earnestly: Is there nothing more® If 
there is nothing more than force and law, no 
man is so much to be pitied as he—the man of 
scientific knowledge and scientific imagina- 
tion ; for no man feels so lonely and helpless 
ashe. He is alone; alone as he muses upon 
the vastness of this great solitude, peopled 
though it be with the enormous agents that 
haunt and overmaster him with their pres- 
ence, but are without a thought or care for his 
personal life. Could he not see behind these 
forces a personal being like himself, and capa- 
ble of directing both force and law to issues 
of blessings to men, how welcome would that 
knowledge be to his lonely heart. That God 
he may see and find, if he will. He is sug- 
gested by his own personality, which is his 
nobler, nay, his essential self. He is de 
manded by the weakness and limitations of 
his own nature. Why should not there be a 
personal and living God behind this machinery 
of force and law which we call Nature? Why 
should I not know a living spirit, as well as 
unknown force and definite law; and why 
should I not accept personality in God as the 
best explanation of both? There is, there 
must be sucha person. He fills this vast sol- 
itude by his {mmanent pr and his an- 
imating life. He directs the forces which I 
cannot control. While I dare not transgress 
the known manifestations of his willin force 
and law, I can trust myself to his personal 
care where I cannot rely on my own knowl- 
edge or foresight. 

What natural theism thus suggests, Chris- 
tian theism declares for man’s guidance and 
comfort. The living God becomes our Father 
in Heaven, the guardian of our life, our ever- 
present friend, who understands our most 
secret thoughts, our weakest fears, our blush- 
ing shame, our conscious guilt, and who can 
bring toeach and to all the sympathy and 
comfort and guidance of a personal friend- 
ship and an assured blessing. In what words 
of sublime condescension and simple pathos 
have these truths been declared! ‘‘ Even the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Ye are of more value than many sparrows. 
Take no thought for the morrow. Your 
Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all things. Seek first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”” These are words 
of him who spake as never man spake. Nor 
did he speak them alone. He lived them in 
his life, exemplifying them in look and de- 
meanor and showing their import by his lov- 
ing trust. The same revelations of God were 
confirmed by his resurrection, and his ascend- 
ing majesty as he went into the presence 
of his Father and our Father, of his God and 
our God. From that presence we hear the 
assuring words: ‘‘ He that spared not his own 
Son, but freely gave bim up for us all, how 
shall he not with him freely give us all 
things. Be careful for nothing ; but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known unto 
God, and the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.”’ In this faith in 
God as the guide of our personal life Chris- 
tian believers by myriads have lived and died. 
In this hope the living stand, 

V. The man without God is without hope for 
a future life. Forsuch a man, at best, another 
life is simply possible. He has no rational 
assurance that it iscertain. The universe isso 
vast, and man’s dwelling is so contracted; ite 
inhabitants are so manifold, and one among 
them is of so little moment; the distances are 
so enormous, and man’s power to traverse 
them is so limited; the histories of the prehis- 
toric ages are so gigantic in their forgotten 
details, and yet the title of each chapter reads 
as an inscription over millions of the dead, 
that men tremble before Nature, as when a 
child gazes on the face of an overhanging cliff 
or peers over the edge of a yawning gulf. 

Man shudders before Nature’s remorseless 
insensibility. He notices how little she makes 
of the dead, and how little she cares for the 
living; how she mocks at and trifies with sens- 
ibility and with life. An earthquake swallows 
up tens of thousands of living men. The jaws 
of the gulf that opened to receive them swing 
back to their place, and forthwith flowers 
adorn the ghastly seam, as if in mockery of the 
dead who are buried beneath. A great ship 
founders in the ocean, freighted with s thou- 
sand living souls. As they go down, they raise 
one shriek of anguish that it would seem would 
rend the sky. But the cry is over, and the 
waters roll over the place as smoothly as though 
those thousand lives were not sleeping in death 
below. Of another life there are no tidings 
and few suggestions a possibility or perhaps 
a probability, but no hope. 

Nowadays even this possibility is denied by 
many, and the probability against such a life 
is hardened into certainty, and men strive to 
prove that they are not immortal as for s 
great prise. All the anslogies of Nature are 








interpreted to prove the extinction of man’s 
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being. Those who acknowledge no God but 
® mysterious force ; those who deny to God 
personality, and thought, and affection, and 
sympathy, most reasonatffy find no evidence 
in Nature for afuture life, for, when they look 
in her stony and inflexible face, they find all 
the evidence to be against it. 

Let such a man awake to the fact that God 
fs; that he lives a personal life; that Nature is 
not so much his hiding-place as it is a gar- 
ment of the revealing light; that the forces 
of Nature are his instruments, and the laws of 
Nature his steadying and eternal thoughts; 
that man is made after God's image, and can 
interpret his thoughts and commune with bis 
living self; that life is man’s school, every ar- 
rangement and lesson of which points to a 
definite end; that this end is not accomplished 
here—then not only does there spring up 
in his heart the hope that this life shall be 
continued in another, but this hope becomes 
almost a certainty. But this hope is a cer- 
tainty so long and only so long as this life is 
interpreted by the light of God’s thought and 
God's personality. Solong as this light con- 
tinues to shine, every difficulty that would 
make against another life is turned into an 
argument in its favor; every new doubt sug- 
gests the necessity of a new hope. Every 
roughness that has cast a shadow on the 
picture reflects a gleam of light, and the hard, 
inexpressive face of Nature herself becomes 
raidant with promise and hope. 

Let now God be seen to break forth from his 
hiding-place, and to manifest himself ir the 
Christ who conquers death and brings the im- 
mortal life to light, through his rising and 
ascension, and the hope that had been reached 
as a conclusion of assured conviction is shout- 
ed forth in the song of triumph : “ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to his abundant mercy, has 
begotten us agnin unto a lively hope, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to 
an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and 
that fadeth not away.” 

I know that this argument respecting the 
hope of another life is sct aside by the agnos- 
tics by the denial that another life is of any 
value, or that men care for it. The next step 
is to argue that it is weak and ignoble to ex- 
pect or desire it. The next is to substitute 
for it an ideal existence in the lives of others, 
by the continuance of our thoughts and activ- 
ities in those of others, in whose life we thus 
may continue to live. Let those accept this 
substitute for a future life who can, and find 
in it what satisfaction they may. They will 
certainly confess that this fancied content- 
ment with personal annihilation falls immeas- 
urably short of what men call hope, and pre. 
eminently of the Christian hope that fs full of 
immortality. 

The doctrine itself seems to be simply inhu- 
man and unnatural, and to be repel'ed by the 
simplest practical test. If men do not care 
for a future life, how should they and why do 
they care forany future of the present life? 
If they do not dread annihilation, why do they 
not more frequently commit suicide? If the 
hope for a nobler future life does not animate 
and inspire menas an original and {nextin- 
guishable impulse, how happens it that men 
cleave with such tenacity to the hope for a 
brief and perhaps ignoble hour of the present 
life? Why is itso rare that even the most 
disciplined of modern philosophers ts ready to 
exchange the briefest hour of personal being 
for the lauded immortality of thought or emo- 
tion in the person of another? I[t {fs not 
bravery, {t is simple bravado to deny or weak 
en the longing fora future Hfe which every 
man confesses and feels. The labored apos- 
trophes of George Eliot and the studied 
declamations of John Morley over the entranc- 
ing prospect of annihilation are silenced by 
the pithy confessions of Shakespeare in Ham- 
let. The very earnestness of the denial may 


be a confession of the strength of the desire, 
I know that when a man half or wholly denies 
that God is, or that God is anything to him- 
self, he must, to be consistent, deny in the 


next breath that there is a future life. I 
know that the temptation is very strong that 
he should then seek to persuade himself that 
he cares nothing for that life. But he cannot 
succeed. He must bave bope for this life, and 
he must have hope for the future; and he 
needs to know God and to believe in God, if 
he would have hope for either. 

This, then, {s our conclusion: Thatso far as 
man denies God, or denies that God can be 
known, he abandons hope of every kind— 
that intellectual hope which is the life of 
scientifie thought, hope for his own moral 
progress, hope for the progress of society, 
hope for guidance and comfort in his personal 
life, and hope for a future life, for which the 
present is a preparation. As he lets them 
go one by one, bis life loses its light and its 
dignity. Morality loses ite enthusiasm and 
energy. Scieuce has no promise of success. 
Sin gains 9 relentless hold. Sorrow and dark- 
ness have no comfort, and life becomes a 
worthless farce or asad tragedy, neither of 





which is worth the playing, because both end 
in nothing. Sooner or later, the man without 
hope becomes morose and surly, or sensual 
and self-indulgent, or avaricious and churl- 
ish, or cold and selfish, or cultured and hol- 
low—a theoretical or a practical pessimist, who 
believes the world, as well as himself, to be 
without any worthy end for which one man 
or many men should care to live. Possibly, 
under special advantages of culture, he be- 
comes a modern Stoic, without the moral earn- 
estness with which the ancient confronted 
fate; or a modern Epicurean, without the un- 
conscious gayety that Christianity has ren- 
dered forever impossible ; or he gropes through 
the world seeking the shadow of a religion 
that he knows can never give him rest, anda 
God whom he denies canever be found. But, 
in either case, whether he were a denier of 
God or admits that God can be known, the 
story of his life is summed up in the fearful 
epitaph: “He lived without God and died 
without hope.” 

Young gentlemen of the graduating class: 
This subject and the views which have been 
expressed are not altogether novel or strange 
to your minds. We are not so narrow in this 
college as to be ignorant of the new theories 
that are spread everywhere abroad on the earth 
and are floating in the very air. We are not so 
illiberal as to be unwilling to try them by the 
test of reason. Though believersin a personal 
God, we should be ashamed not to give & 
patient hearing to everything which the atheist 
or the agnostic can urge against our faith. 
Though ardent devotees of Christian theism, 
we should dishonor our faith and our Master did 
we not defend our faith and our Master against 
every reason which philosophy, or science, 
or letters can marshal or even suggest against 
it. Whatever others may say on this point, 
you know that the motto of this college—‘“‘ Luz 
et Veritas’’—i. ¢., Light for the sake of the 
Truth—is fervently and zealously followed, and 
that light from any quarter is gratefully wel- 
come. The graduates who have gone out in 
years before us know the same, and there are 
many of them and we can trust them all to 
speak in our defense, if need be, on this or any 
other question, with our enemies in the gate. 
Agnosticism is a topic of present interest es- 
pecially with urfiyersity and cultivated men, 
on its speculative and its practical side. Asa 
speculation, it is not new. It is as old as 
human thought. The doubts and misgivings 
from which it springs are older than the 
oldest fragment of human literature. The 
questions which it seeks to answer are as dis- 
tinctly uttered in the Book of Job as are the 
replies of sneering despair which are paraded 
in the last scientific periodical. Modern sci- 
ence and philosophy have not answered them, 
It may be questioned whether they have shed 
any light upontbem. They have simply en- 
larged man’s conception of the finite, and thus 
made it more easy for him to overlook or deny 
his power and his obligation to know the infin- 
ite and the self-existent. Culture and liter- 
ature, to sey the least, donot justify our mod- 
ern contempt for positive faith. They simply 
widen our knowledge of human weakness and 
error; but most rashly conclude that every 
form of faith and worship is a forin of blind 
wonder before the unknown, or a sentimental 
groping after what can never be found. This 
inference is hasty and unwarranted. Modern 
culture and literature, on the other hand, 
were never so enriched by the Christian faith, 
and never could find reasons so abundant for 
acknowledging Christ to be divine; and yet 
we must acknowledge that to the superficial- 
ly educated and the hasty thinker agnosticism 
brings many attractions, because it answers 
so many questions by a simple formula and 
gathers or disposes of many phenomena under 
plausible generalizations, and, above all, be- 
cause they release the conscience and the life 
from present obligations. Hence, its theories 
run like wildfire among the multitudes whose 
superficial or unfinished culture and training, 
or whose moral preferences prepare them to 
receive it. With many persons these tenden- 
cies are comparatively harmless; at least fora 
time. The old traditions of duty and self- 
control, of decorum and worship, still re- 
main, even though God and conscience are 
speculatively abandoned and Christ is 
an unsolved enigma. And Christian hopes 
are harmless dreams, and the future 
life a questionable inheritance, and this life a 
prize in lottery, and the fervors and self-# 
denials and self-conquests of the Christian 
life are innocent but vapid sentimentalities. 
With others, after a longer time, the God 
who was at first unknown is openly denied, 
and Christ is rejected with passionate scorn, 
and the inspiration and restraints of Christian 
sentiment are contemptuously at andoned. 
By others the theory is applied still further. 
Their motto is: Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die. To one or another of these 
dangers you are all exposed; most of all to the 
danger that the energy of your faith may be 
weakened, and the fire of your zeal may be 





jowered, and the tone of your moral and 





spiritual life may be relaxed by sympathy 
with this paralysis of faith, which is every- 
where more or less prevalent. No calamity 
can befall a young man which is so serious as 
the loss of that fire and hopefulness and cour- 
age, for this life and the future, which are 
so congenial to the beginning of his active 
life. No sign of our times is more depressing 
than that so many refined and. thoughtful 
young men so readily accept the suggestions 
of doubt, and take a position of indifference 
or irresponsibility in respect to the truths 
of Christian theism and the personal obliga- 
tions which they enforce. Against these tend- 
encies would I warn you most earnestly, by 
the consideration that so fast and so far as 
God is unknown by any man, so fast and so 
far does hope depart from his soul; hope for 
all that a man should care to live for; hope 
for scientific progress, for his own moral well- 
fare, for the progress of the race, for a suc- 
cessful life ands happy immortality. There- 
fore, do I declare to you in this sacred place, 
as you look back upon your college life and 
look wistfully forward to the unknown future, 
that, if you would live a life of cheerful, joy- 
ful, and buoyant hopefulness, you must live a 
ite that is controlled and cheered and hal- 
lowed by God’s presence and by a constant 
faith in his forgiving goodness. All else that 
a man should care for is secured you by this 
living hope in the living and ever-present God 
—intellectual success and satisfaction as you 
grow in all knowledge and culture ; sure prog- 
ress in moral goodness; prosperity in your 
efforts for the well-being of man; the kind 
direction of your earthly life and the assur- 
ance and anticipation of the life which is im- 
mortal. All things are yours, and you are 
Christ’s and Christ is God. These are the tra- 
ditions of this place. Under these influences 
the generations have been trained which have 
gone before, each tesifying that the truths 
and instructions, of which perhaps they had 
been more or less heedless while here, have 
come again to them with living power when 
recalled under the experiences of life. So may 
it ever be, so may it be with you. With these 
wishes and this blessing doI bid you an 
affectionate farewell. 


Sanitary. 


OUR DISINFECTANTS. 





A sooretry forthe manufacture of genuine 
pure air, in which no noxious vapors could 
find way, would in our day have a very respect- 
able following. It would be entitled to all the 
honors of a “Benevolent Association for 
Ameliorating the Condition of Mankind.” We 
know of few invisible things that are nowa- 
days being discoursed upon so much as air. 
Miasm, malaria, and various other technic 
words are mouthed over it, as if the talker 
could spread out the thing before you as he 
wouldacrab. Germs are improvised by the 
million, as if any microscope, at least, would 
show you an army of them, en route for some- 
body or somewhere. To give a name to a 
thing invisible, and then, because we know the 
name, assume acquaintance intimate—that is 
the course of much of modern speculation. 
These are the days of disease-mongers. Never 
was there so much definite to talk about, if 
one would be satisfied to keep within the 
boundaries of what science has actually ascer- 
tained. Never was there so much of the 
hypothetical named as if real, and then pro- 
jected forth asif an axiom. In dealing with 
air, we do know what it ought to have in it, 
in order to be pure. We may go out on 
the ocean, or up upon the mountain-top, and 
bottle it, and get our standard of purity, 
When we compare this with air to which we 
have artificially added certain vapors or gases, 
we can know how much we have deteriorated, 
and also, perchance, how to correct that de- 
terioration. This is desirable to be known, 
and the correction to be made. But, because 
we know this much, we must not assume that, 
at the same time, we have found al] those in- 
visible and unknown particulates of disease 
of which it may be the conveyancer. We 
know how to oxidize whatever can be ox- 
idized; how to arrest putrefaction ; how to 
absorb or neutralize certain gases; and so 
many other things which chemistry teaches 
us with exactness of method and with the sat- 
isfactory results of an applied science. Thus 
we, no doubt, greatly promote human health, 
as, in some particulars, bringing the air back 
to its normal constituency. The first rule 
about air is to keep it pure. Thisis best done 
by the introduction of air from sources where 
we believe it to be free from contaminating 
influences. Unnecessary befoulment of air 
or the unnecessary use of that which we 
know has been deterioriated is to be de- 
plored. Thus, if we dwell in a reom with 
others, we know that each person in it 
is consuming the oxygen, and putting carbonie 


ite place. We must not consent to rebreathe 
this air; but so ventilate as to remove it. 
When, for the time being this is impossible, we 
may, perchance, raise the standard of purity by 
some artificial method of adding oxygen, or by 
the removal of the fouler portions of the air, 
We now know that some articles afforded by 
Nature or by chemistry will either neutralize 
the foulness or render it innocuous. 

The action of chloride of zinc, of sulphate 
of iron, ete. is well understood and is known 
to be effective. The circular issued by the 
New Jersey State Board of Health on disinfect- 
ants, and howto use them, which we published 
lest year, gave briefly and accurately the 
methods of use of various substances of this 
kind. Not asin anywise substitutes for ven- 
tilation or for the greatest natural purity of 
air; but as aiding in special conditions and 
under circumstances in which rapid changes 
of air cannot be made. 

Among what are called the natural disinfect- 
ants, ozone has recently been attracting more 
attention. Since 1840, when it was discovered, by 
Schonbein, it has been the subject of frequent 
experimentation. Besidesits natural production 
and by electrolysis, it is also freely obtained by 
the action of air upon moist phosphorus. 

When the atmosphere is strongly charged 
with it, it causes coryza, or nasal catarrh; so 
some have associated the presence of influenza 
as an epidemic to an atmosphere charged with 
itinexcess. Prof. Leeds, of Stevens Institute, 
has during the last year been gathering th 
entire bibliography of this agent, and conduct- 
ing some experiments, which have eliminated 
errors and given more definiteness to our knowl- 
edge of it. After pointing out the difficulties 
of finding out the exact strength of an ozonized 
air, and its absence both in the “‘ ozone water”’ 
and the ozone mixture, he says: ‘‘ Errors have 
been exposed and difficulties overcome. There 
is no obstacle to having in the office of the 
physician, the sick-room of the patient, or the 
wards of the hospital ozonizers suitable to 
each place and adequate to supply ozonized 
air or oxygen of known strength and purity. 
This being the case, it remains for the thera- 
peutist to do his part of the work, and to dis- 
cover when and how ozone is to be employed 
in legitimate practice.” Its large presence in the 
purest air and ite unmistakable power as a 


ward to the time when it will take the place of 
many of our more troublesome disinfectants, 
and be available wherever indoor conditions 
require a special purification of the air. The 
progress being made with this discovery is an 
example of the conservatism of art, and shows 
how, as our needs increase and household or 
aggregated life becomes more a necessity, com- 
pensatory provision can be made for human 
existence. We cannot look with too much 
interest upon all methods of thus preserving the 
equilibrium of human life and affording to it 
the conditions of natural healthfulness. 


Aiymn Aotes, 


ELIZABETH SCOTT. 








BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Our recent inquiry as to the American life 
of this lady has elicited valuable information 
from several quarters. She was born, proba- 
bly, at Norwich, England, in 1708, and died at 
Wethersfield, Conn., 1776. Though she left 
no children, her memory has been and {s cher- 
ished by many descendants of her first hus- 
band, a mar of prominence and of versatile 
activities. Luckily for our purpose, she mar- 
ried into a family which had traditions and 
preserved them, in a region where of all 
others this is best attended to; so that, while 
scarce any knowledge exists in England of 
her, or of an equally important bymnist, her 
brother (?) Thomas, we are now iv a way to 
recover many facts about her (and possibly 
some bearing upon him) on this side the water. 
Some of these facts appeared lately (June 18th) 
in the Hartford Courant, and one of my kind 
informants says that they ‘‘ have been so many 
times given to the public.” But hymn 
students never got hold of them till now. 


The difficulty lies here. The hymnol- 
ogist’s proper work is mainly biblio- 
graphic, dealing with texts and dates; 


while the biographer, or family historian, 
is apt to overlook or slight hymns writ- 
ten by his subject, even when (as here) 
they afford the chief and lasting title to re- 
membrance. Evew Charles Wesley’s supreme 
talent was accounted by his great brother 
‘* his least praise.’’ In the present case, 00 
American light bas yet been cast (hough 
much is needed and hoped for) upon the ori- 
gin, first appearance, etc. of this writer's 
hymns, which were, perhaps, all composed 
before her emigration. 

Apart from and unconnected with Thomas 
Scott, the commentator, there seem to have 
beén at leagt two Dissenting mintsters of that. 
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beth’s father died, I am told, in 1746. It 
must, then, have been his son, or possibly his 
grandson, whose meritorious “Lyric Poems” 
(1773) contain the familiar “‘ Hasten, sinner, to 
be wise’ and ‘‘Angels, roll the rock away,” 
with many others long used, chiefly, though 
pot exclusively, by the Unitarians. Eliza- 
beth’s correspondence, much of which still 
exists, ought to throw some light upon the 
relations between herself and this brother 
bymnist, whether brother in the flesh or no. 

Nothing has hitherto been known (by hymn- 
ologists, however that fact may expose their 
ignorance) as to Miss Scott’s life in England. 
All that is yet clear on this head is that, 
through her father, she was brought into close 
association with many leading Dissenters of 
the time. Dr. Doddridge is said by one of my 
eorrespondents to have been her suitor. If 
so, the case affords a curious parallel to that 
of Dr. Watts and Elizabeth Singer (Mrs. 
Rowe). However that may be, an affection- 
ate friendship and frequent exchange of let- 
ters was maintained between the parties, and 
Doddridge introduced her husband to her 
and, as one may say, made the match. 

Elisha Williams (1694—1755) was a very lead- 
ing man in Connecticut (though born in Massa- 
chusetts), of varied talents and the highest 
character. He was repeatedly in the Colonial 
Legislature; minister of Newington, 1720-26; 
rector of Yale College, 1726-39; judge of the 
Superior Court; chaplain, and then colonel, in 
the French War, In 1749he went to England 
on political business, and Doddridge, who 
formed an exalted opinion of him and had 
lately published the ‘“‘ Life of Col. Gardiner," 
presented him to Miss Scott as ‘‘ another pray- 
ing colonel.”” He being then a widower, they 
married in 1751, and in 1752 reached home. 
Three years later he died, and in 1761 she 
married Hon. Wm. Smith, of New York. On 
his death, in 1769, she returned to Wethersfield, 
and lived in the house of her first husband’s 
nephew, Ezekiel Williams, by whom she was 
greatly revered. Her tomb celebrates her as 
‘*alady of great reading and knowledge, ex- 
tensive acquaintance, a penetrating mind and 
good judgment, of abounding charity and 
unaffected piety and devotion, adorned with 
every recommending excellency. Few lived 
more esteemed and loved, or died more lament- 
ed.’? Only her hymns, by some of which she 
has been known to millions and still lives, 
were forgotten. 

Her correspondence has been gathered and 
much of it bound. These volumes, let us 
hope, are in safe hands, for they must contain 
matter of value. Her portrait exists in Hart- 
ford, with a sampler of her working, giving 
the Lord’s Prayer in French, and other relics. 
Many books with her autograph are preserved 
by her husband’s descendents, some of whom 
stil) bear her name, as the late Chief-Justice 
Williams (son of Ezekiel) did that of her 
father. In 1854 he commissioned a nephew 
who was visiting England to lock «p memori- 
als of the former Miss Scott, and a Norwich 
antiquarian was set to work. The nephew, on 
his return, was last in the ‘“‘Arctic,”’ and with 
him all trace of his findings and of one of the 
adove mentioned MS. volumes, which had 
been entrusted to him. 

The history of her hymns has yet to be 
traced. Though probably written before her 
marriage and emigration, they did not appear 
till long after. A few were printed in Dr. 
Dodd’s Christian Magazine, 1763-4; 21 in “‘Ash 
and Evans’s Collection,” 1769; and 20(most of 
them then “ new’’) in “‘ Dobell’s Col.,’’ 1806. 
All this would seem to show that they were 
carefully preserved by friends in England, 
from copies given by her before 1751, or trans- 
mitted from America after that. In this coun- 
try there appear no traces of their having been 
originally used or published in any shape; but 
our ancestors were psalm-singers at that time, 
and had small use for hymns as such, unless 
Watts’s. 

Most important of all, one of my informants 
remembers seeing a manuscript volume of Mrs. 
Scott-Williams-Smith’s hymns, “ probably 
the original, from which the ‘American 
lady’s’ verses, lately found in London, were 
trauscribed,’’ and thinks that “a little inquiry 
would disclose its hiding place.” It is earnest- 
ly to be hoped that this MS. will be brought 
to light; for it may contain much more than 
the one in Mr. Brooke’s possession. That, in- 
deed, has but one of the familiar lyrics— 
““When Abram, full of sacred awe.” If so, I 
trust I may be allowed either to see the orig- 
ins] or to procure acopy. A “ Dictionary of 
Hymnology”’ is now in preparation in En- 
gland, for which Mr. Brooke has undertaken 
to prepare a notice of Miss Scott. The mate. 
rial we can now transmit to him will make this 
notice much less scanty than it would other- 
wise have been; and perhaps before the “ Dic- 
tionary ’’ appears other facts of interest, espe- 
cially astothe hymns themselves, will have 
been elicited. Any such information will be 
thankfully received by Mr. Brooke or myself. 

It is not intended to make these Hymn 
Notes in general 80 lengthy as in the present 









case ; but Tae INDEPENDENT can allow some 
extra space to “ diszoveries,”’ as the late Dan- 
fel Sedgwick used to call them, which it has 
deen the means of making, and so few reputa- 
ble hymnists of the last century have dwelt 
upon American soil that we may well do their 
memories honor. 





Biblical Research. 
In describing the course of the first wall of 
Jerusalem, Josephus wrote : 


‘But if we gothe other way westward, it 
began at the same place (the Tower of Hippi- 
cus) and extended through a place called 
Betheo to the Gate of the Essenes,’”’—‘‘B. J.,” 
Fp Wt, & 

Dr. Edward Robinson endeavored to fix the 
locality of this place Bethso in the following 
way: 

‘*Bethso, which Josephus does not trans- 
late, seems to be the Hebrew Bethzoah (‘Dung 
Place’), and not improperly marks the spot 
where the filth of this part of the city was 
thrown down from Zion into the valley below. 
From this circumstance, the adjaeent gate 
might naturally receive the synonymous name 
Sha’ar ha-Ashpoth (‘ Dung Gate ’).’’—‘ Bibl. 
Res.,’’ I, 320, Note 3. 


This identification has been universally re- 
ceived and unquestioned up to the present 
time. Now, however, a writer by the name of 
8. Beawick offers a criticism to this deriva- 
tion, and wishes to remove the gate to some 
other quarter : 


‘“‘It is much more likely that Bethso comes 
from Bethtzo (‘ Interdicted Place’), or a place 
from which persons are prohibited and ex- 
cluded, such es we may very uaturally sup- 

ose the military parade-grounds of the Three 

Roral Towers to have been, lying along the 
fortifications of the west wall from Hippicus 
to the Tower and Gate of the Essenes. 
er We cannot for a moment suppose that 
the Dung Gate would be located on the high- 
est point of Zion and in the very neighbor- 
hood of the royal towers, gardens, and pal- 
ace.’’— ‘‘ Quarterly Statement’ for April, 
p. 109. 
In order to make this criticism, Mr. Beswick 
misrepresents Dr. Robinson; for the same 
page that bears the foot-note alsocontains the 
text. which must have been read before the 
note. 

‘The notices of the Valley Gate and Dung 
Gate are less distinct. In passing around the 
city toward the left, theyare mentioned before 
reaching the Fountain Gate or Siloam; and 
are, therefore, to be sought probably on the 
western or southern pert of Zion. Now the 
northwestern corner of Zion lies just at the 
bend of the Valley of Gihon, or upper part of 
Hinnom; and here would naturally be and, 
so far as we know, always hes been a gate, 
the Gennath of Josephus. Here, probably, 
stood the Valley Gete, over against the Dragon 
Fountain, or Gihon. We must look, then, for 
the Dung Gate on the southern part of Zion: 
and, as the nature of the ground in this part 
does not admit of frequent gates, there seems 
good reason for rerarding it as {dent'cal with 
the Gate of the Fssenes, mentioned by Jo- 
sephus ”’ 

Thus, Dr. Robinson placed the Dung Gate 
of the Bible, Sha’ar ha-Ashpoth, at the ex- 
treme southern part of Zion, and not on its 
highest part, in the vicinity of the royal quar- 
ters. He identified the Dung Gate of the 
Bible with the Gate of the Essenes of Jo- 
sephus. He did not identify the Dung Gate 
with the Bethso of Josephus in any way; but 


as a name of a place from adjacence to the 
Dung Gate of old, the later Essene Gate. 
That is to say, supposing the Dung Gate to 
have been so called from a neighboring dump- 
ing-valley, this dumping-ground might have 
given the term Bethso toa place midway be- 
tween the Dung or Essene Gate and the Tower 
of Hippicus, through which the first wall ran. 
Dr. Robinson’s derivation still remains much 
better than Mr. Beswick’s. 


....A libation vase, of Osor-ur, preserved in 
the Museum of the Louvre, is covered with a 
finely-traced inscription, recently made out 
by M. Pierret, which is interesting in two re- 
markable particulars. No Egyptian record 
presents with greater clearness the doctrine 
ofimmortality, and this belief is couched in 
terms which are strikingly similar to those 
employed in the biblical account of man’s 
creation. The Goddess Nout is represented 
standing in her sycamore, pouring water, 
which is received by the deceased on one side 
and by his soul on the other. 

‘ Saith the Osiris : ‘Oh! Sycamore of Nout! 
Give me the water and the breath [of life] 
which proceed from thee, that I may have the 
vigor of the Goddess of Vigor: that I ma 
have the life of the Goddess of Life; that } 
may breathe the breath of the Goddess of the 
Respiration of Breaths, for I am Toum.’ 
Saith Nout: ‘Oh! the Osiris, ete., thou re- 
eeivest the libation from my hands, I bring 
thee the vase containing the abundant water 
for rejoicing thy heart by its effusion, that 
thou mayest breathe the breath = life] result- 
ing from it, that thy flesh may live by it; for 
I give water to every mummy; I give breath 
to him whose breath 1s deprive:! of it, to those 
whose body is hidden, to those who have no 
funeral chapel. I am with thee. I reunite 
thee to thy soul, which will separate itself no 





more from thee; never.’”’ 


simply attempted to explain the term Bethso | 


Fine Arts. 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


In The Atheneum Julius Schubring gives the 
following interesting account of the sculptures 
found in the excavations at Olympia: 


The discoveries recently made with regard 
to the eastern pediment of the Temple of Zeus 
are important: the lower portion of the leg 
of Zeus, the thigh of (£ , but especially 
the head.of Hippodameia. The girl turns her 
head shyly away from the bridegroom, Pelops. 
The features are badly preserved ; but still 
the cheeks and the arrangement of the hair 
are easily recognized. All the twenty-one 
figures have now been found—Zeus, twelve 
human beings, and eight horses. Of the 
human heads, eight have been discovered. 
Among the sculptures of the western pediment 
the wonderfully beautiful head of the kneeling 
girl stands conspicuous. It is buried in her 
bosom, in order to escape the grasp of the 
Centaur. The features are large and full and 
the hair floating. Into it the furious Centaur 
thrusts his hand. I have also to mention the 
face of the Centaur who is carrying off the boy. 
Wild and short hair, a low forehead, and wild 
animal features characterize this robber, who 
wards off with his teeth the Lapith who attacks 
him. Several pieces of drapery, bodies, arms, 
and legs help to complete the other figures, 
so that here, too, the one-and-twenty figures 
are, all of them, more or less complete. 
There are thirteen heads. Only of the 
Theseus not more than an arn, foot, and 
hinder part of the head has been found. 
Interesting is the figure of the old slave, who 
in her agony is tearing her hair. 

The series of metopes has also been en- 
larged. In the northwest corner the cycle of 
the labors of Hercules began with the combat 
with the Nemean lion. The head of Hercules 
belonging to this composition has been picked 
out of the plates of the stylobate. The tips 
of the nose, the lips, and the chin are missing. 
Hair and eyes are painted red; but the face, 
on the other hand, is white and smooth. The 
head rests on the right hand, andalone, among 
all those yet discovered, is youthful and 
beardless. The hero stood beside the slain 
lion, with his right foot planted on its body, 
his right elbow leaning on his thigh, and 
gazed with a melancholy air straight before 
him, as if he were thinking of the perils to 
come. Probably Minerva stood near him. 
The second metope was placed on the right of 
the first, and represented the combat with the 
Hydra, also now discovered. The mighty 
body of the serpent twists itself from the leftin 
huge folds, and rises upward toward the right. 
Hercales has hewn off a number of heads. 
With the left hand he grasps one. Other 
necks thrust themselves forward. A bright 
red is still traceable on the background of the 
relief, while on the metope representing the 
Cretan bull, whose head and legs have been 
found, the ground isa light blue. There is 
now only one metope of which not a trace has 
come to hand, that representing the stag of 
Cerynia. The style of the metopes displays 
an affinity to that of the pediment, and, 
therefore, to the Athenian chisel ; and a com- 
parison with the corresponding metopes on 
the Theseum at Athens proves the style of 
Olympia to be more archaic, more limited, 
and stiffer—undeniable facts of great arche- 


ological importance. 
The Nike of Peontus is again clad in the 


wide folds of her mantle. On March 27th the 
head of the infant Bacchus, whom the Hermes 
of Praxiteles bears on his arm, was brought to 
light—a new pearl of the Olympian Museum. 
The skull is small. The beautifully arranged 
locks of long hair are secured with a band 
and brought together into a small knot over 
the forehead. The face, features, and atti- 
tude are fully developed, and stand in no sort 
of proportion to the small forms of the body. 
But the movement of the infant's body is 
marked by indescribable grace and loveliness. 
The little head is turned toward the left 
shoulder, in order to look past the face of 
Hermes to the right hand. The left arm 
clutches at the grapes which Hermes holds; 
the right hand rests on the shoulder of the 
god. The archaic marble head mentioned by 
me some time ago, and the shield of Phrixus 
and the foot belonging to it, are now settled 
to be portions of a portrait statue. Its Cor- 
inthian helmet, the three rows of corkscrew 
curls, the slanting eyes, the broad, bearded, 
laughing face, the fleshy cheeks, and the 
soft mouth are peculiarities of Eperastus, 
mentioned by Pausanias, a descendant of the 
mythical Melampodide and the Argonauts. 
He gained a victory about 500 B.C. for run- 
ning in heavy armor, and so his statue was put 
up in the Altis, equipped with helm and 
shield. To the archaic statues belong also the 
two Eumenides of Laconian stone, pillar-lfke 
figures, motionless, standing, each with both 
arms pressed close to the body and holding a 
serpent in either hand. 

















“Personalities. 


In this last year of the reign of Mrs. Hayes 
at the White House, the Women’s National 
Christian Temperance Union is moving fitly to 
recognize the worth to their cause of her stand 
there for totalabstinence. It has been errone- 
ously stated that the memorial was to take 
the form of a drinking-fountain in Washington. 
Instead, it will be a large portrait of Mrs. 
Hayes, by one of America’s best portrait 
painters, to hang perpetually in the White 
House. This will be engraved, and the hand- 
some steel portrait, underscored with a line of 
sober sentiment from Mrs. Hayes and her sig- 
nature, will be sent to each subscriber to the 
memorial fund. Miss Willard, as president of 
the W. N. C.T. U., also of the memorial com- 
mission, is now at the East, to arrange for the 
execution ofthisplan. The thought originated 
with the local union at DejJaware, Ohio, and 
has had hearty endorsement wherever pro- 
posed. That all may have opportunity to share 
in it, subscriptions as low as ten cents will be 
received. But hundred-dollar and thousand- 
dollar subscriptions are expected, since the 
aim is to reach a large surplus overthe cost of 
the memorial, which shall be kept as a tem- 
perance literature fund, only the interest to be 
applied to its circulation. Nobody need hesi- 
tate to send money to the staunch Quaker 
treasurer of the fund, Miss Esther Pugh, 53 
Bible House, New York. Miss Pugh is also 
editor of Our Union, organ of the W.N.C.T.U., 
and will at once therein credit all moneys. So 
large hopes do the ladies build on this literary 
fund that Miss Willard’s special theme at all 
seaside and grove meetings this summer will 
be “Mrs. Hayes and Total Abstinence at the 
White House.” 


...-Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D., who 
died recently, at Saratoga, was graduated at 
Brown University, in 1825, and four years sub- 
sequently completed his preliminary theolog- 
ieal studies at Newton Theological Seminary. 
From Hartford, Conn., where he was for a 
short time pastor of a Baptist church, he went 
to the Literary and Theological Institute at 
Hamilton, in this state, and from 1833 to 1836 
studied theology at German universities. He 
succeeded Horace Mann as secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education,in 1848, 
and from 1855 until 1867 was president of 
Brown University. Since 1867 Dr. Sears has 
been general agent of the Peabody Education- 
al Fund. He published many addresses, edu- 
cational reports, and miscellaneous essays, and 
was, together with Edwards and Felton, the 
author of a life of Luther and of the “ Select 
Writings of Luther,” and of several works on 
educational subjects. Only a few days before 
his death Dr. Sears had finished an address on 
*‘ Educational Progress in the United States 
during the Last Fifty Years,"’ which was to 
have been delivered before the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, at Saratoga, on the 
evening of the 7th instant. 


...-Chief-Judge William E. Curtis, of the 
Superior Court of the City of New York, died 
suddenly, at his country residence in Water- 
town, Conn., on the 6th inst. So unexpected 
was his death that on the day of ite occurrence 
the calendar of his court announced that he 
would sit for the transaction of business, 
Judge Curtis was educated at Trinity College, 
Hartford, and soon after came to this city to 
prosecute bis legal studies. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1846, and from that time until 
1871, when he was elected for a term of four- 
teen yearsto a judgeship in the Superior Court, 
he practiced his profession here. Both as a 
judge and practitioner he was highly regarded, 
His place will be filled by an appointment of 
the governor unti] the election of his successor, 
in the fall. 


....-Dr. Cairns, now considered the head of 
Scotch Presbyterianism, and principal of the 
theological seminary in Edinburgh, at present 
in this country, is a tall, slender man, of nearly 
threescore years, with a ruddy complexion, 
prominent nose, firm mouth, and square chin. 
He has a strong Scotch accent and is said to 
be a speaker of considerable eloquence. 





...-The Princess of Asturias, at present in 
Paris, is an object of much curiosity in social 
circles. She is twenty-eight years of age and 
exceedingly haughty in her demeanor, and 
from her infancy upward has been a great 
stickler for every point of etiquette. 


... General Sutter, who claimed to be the 
first discoverer of gold in California, recently 
died, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, 
having been born in Switzerland, in 1802. He 
was a classmate of Louis Napoleon, afterward 
the Emperor of France. 


....The Empress of Germany is much irri- 
tated by the betrothal of her grandson, the 
presumptive heir, to the Princess Augusta of 
Schleswig-Holstein, regarding it as a triumph 





of the English party at court. 
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Science. 

Tus discovery of an ancient Viking ship, 
which had been deposited in a grave-mound at 
Sandeherred, in Norway, is an event of the 
greatest antiquarian interest. Sixteen work- 
men’ have been engaged for some time in 
excavating the ship, which it is intended to 
trausmit toChristiania, for preservation in the 
Museum of Antiquities connected with the 
University. A correspondent of the Hamburg 


Correspondent, writing from Bergen, says: ‘It 
is becoming clearer that an antiquarian dis- 
covery of the most remarkable kind has been 
made. It is already evident that a veritable 
archeological gold-mine has been fallen upon, 
and a monument of antiquity without parallel 
in Scandinavia—without parallel even in Eu- 
rope—extracted from the bosom of the earth. 
What makes this find of so extraordinary in- 
terest is its unprecedented size, and the 
equally unprecedented completeness of its 
equipment. A measurement made on the 14th 
May showed the length of the portion already 
excavated to be 714 feet, and it is estimated 
that the total length will be about 75 feet. As 
regards the equipment of the ship, it is evident 
that, when deposited in the grave-mound, it 
was as fully armed and equipped as when it lay 
ready to sail on a Viking expedition. So far 
as can be judged at the present stage of the 
process of excavation, all the appliances in use 
at the time for evolutions at sea are represent- 
ed with quite remarkable completeness. The 
greater part of a mast in good condition re- 
mains. The entire length of the mast seems to 
have been about 22 feet. Remnants of sails 
and tackle are frequent, as also fragments or 
complete specimens of ship's utensils and 
divisions, the place and application of which 
it will be the difficult task of antiquarians to 
solve. Several wooden articles of a peculiar 
form have been found in excellent preservation 
and executed with remarkable skill. That 
these articles, which are about one anda half 
feet in length, were used as grooves through 
which the ropes passed is evident from the 
fact that their circular openings are com- 
pletely worn by use—a proof, at the same time, 
that this ship must have frequently plowed 
the sea before finding a last resting-place in 
the grave-mound. How these pieces of wood, 
which are constructed of excellent oak, were 
fastened to the mast or the body of the ship is 
a problem the solution of which will be of 
great interest. If this point be successfully 
cleared up, we will obtain a hitherto unex- 
_— insight into the method in which a 

orwegian Viking ship was handled during 
maneuvers in the eighth or ninth century. 
Among the other wooden implements are sev- 
eral spades, almostentire. A fact of very gieat 
interest is the tinding of many shields, or, 
speaking more correctly, remnants of shields ; 
for of the wooden shield nothing has been pre- 
served to us but the iron plate which strength- 
ened its outerside. From the present position 
of these remnants,it is evident that a great 

art of the inner side of the bulwarks formed 

anging-places for the shields of the crew. 
The distance between each shield is found to 
be almost exactly 14 foot, and it is probable 
that the number of the shields nearly corre- 
sponds with the number of fighting men on 
board, Of human remains onlya few calcined 
bones have as yet been found, which seem to 
indicate that either the bodies of these latter, 
or of the persons buried on the spot, had 
been burned. On the other hand, the skele- 
tons of three horses have been discovered, 
two on the right and one on the left side of 
the stern. It is possible that the opening of 
the grave itself, which isin the center of the 
ship, may bring more human remains to light; 
but the latter remains as yet untouched, the 
principal object having hitherto been to free 
the ship in its entire length and breadth from 
the surrounding masses of earth. After the 
excavation has been completed, the ship will 
be drawn up to the surface.”’ 


...-The Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia continues the investigation of 
parasitic plants. A recent report shows that 
the beautiful little species Aphylion uniflorum 
isanannual. The old plant diesin June, im- 
mediately after the maturity of the seed-vessel. 
It has not been definitely ascertained whether 
the seeds germinate at once as they mature; 
but at the same time with the flowering of the 
larger plants young ones as large as peas are 
found, and which flower the following year. 
No plants, in the examinations made, were 
found on the roots of ligneous plants, but on 
the stout fibersof herbaceous species. Indeed, 
in the cases under consideration, the whole 
were on the stout, fibrous roots of Aster corym- 
bosus; these roots living, like the parasite, only 
a single season. ‘he parasite attaches itself 
when theseed germinates; but all the whole mass 
of coral-like roots subsequently formed push in- 
to the earth and do not connect with any other 
plant. Indeed, theattachment of the plant to 
its foster parent is simply by an apparent um- 
bilical cord running out from beneath the cen- 
ter of the mass of roots. The details explain, 
perhans, some anomalies hitherto uzziing in 
parasitic plants. The Beech-Drops(Epiphegus) 
has often been dug up by the curious, and 
generally found without attachment to any- 
thing, and apparently subsisting solely by 
roots of its own; but it ts most likely it ger- 
minvates on small roots of the Beech and is 
sustained by them in their earlier growth, be- 
coming independent at a later stage. In this 
it is the reverse of the Dodder, which grows 
fn the earth first, and the parasitic habit is 
the last phase, instead of the first. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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* Missions, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 





Tue Roman Catholic missions in Asia and 
Africa were most extensively and energetical- 
ly prosecuted during the time of French and 
Portuguese commercial activity, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The moet 
fruitful labors of the Jesuits among the North 
American Indians belong to about the same 
period. Afterward, from different causes— 
political changes in India and the Indiau 
istands, the hostility of the governments and 
peoplein Farther India, China, and Japan, 
political and commercial rivalries, aa the 
prosecution of the slave tradein Africa—the 


missions declined, until at the beginning of . 


this century hardly one of them was in a con- 
dition of real prosperity. Some had, been 
abandoned; at some the missionaries had 
been left to shift for themselves, without much 
care from the Church at home; at others the 
native converts had kept up a sort of worship, 
being only in rare instances assisted and ad- 
vised by some wandering priest, who came to 
them, generally, in disguise. The restoration 
of the missions was begun in the former part 
of the present century, under Pope Gregory 
XVI, and was continued under Pius IX, until 
ahierarchy of bishops, vicars, and prefects 
apostolic was established in nearly every 
accessible part of the earth. As yet, the re- 
organized missions have hardly done more 
than regain the condition from which they 
fell two hundred years ago. The heads of the 
missions nominally report to the Pope through 
the Congregatior of the Propaganda, which is 
his committee on missions. In reality, the 
missionaries of the several societies are sub- 
stantially independent of any control except 
that of the heads of their orders and enjoy 
great freedom of action. 

The College of the Propaganda has charge 
ofthe institutions for training missionaries, 
which include the College of the Propaganda 
at Rome ; the Seminaries of Foreign Missions 
and of the Saint Esprit in France; the Semt- 
nary of North American Missions at Louva'n, 
in Belgium; seminaries in Ireland, London, 
Geneva, and Milan; and the houses of the 
several religious orders and congregations that 
send missionaries to foreign lands.. The mis- 
sions are carried on by twenty-five different 
societies ani religious orders, of which the 
most important are the Jesuits, with more 
than seven hundred missionaries, the Paris 
Society of Foreign Missions, and the Francis- 
cans. The French societies are the most 


numerous and the most zealous, and are rep- . 


resented by at least two thousand missionaries 
in all countries, besides the brothers and sisters 
who assist them. 

It is hard to decide what is the real con- 
dition of the missions. We have to depend on 
their own reports and on the representations 
of Protestants, who regard their working from 
entirely different points of view. Their own 
reports present them in the most glowing 
light, but deal mostly in generalities, avoid- 
ing particularity of statement, and many of 
them are obviously and absurdly false. Protest- 
ants depreciate the value of their work ; often, 
we are satisfied, more than it deserves. The 
case demands clear discernment and independ_ 
ent judgment. 

They have encircled Africa with their juris- 
dictions and have begun to penetrate to the 
{nterior. Their most prosperous work appears 
to be in Algeria and the adjacent territories 
and Senegambia, where it fs supported by the 
neighborhood of French colonies, and where 
they report flourishing churches, schools, and 
benevolent establishments at numerous sta- 
tions, and about five thousand native Chris- 
tians in Senegambia. The Kingdom of Congo 
is said to have been wholly converted at the 
end of the fifteenth century, and the kings 
for more than two hundred years bore Portu- 
guese Christian names. The mission fell into 
obscurity in 1722, was extinguished in 18365, 
and was not renewed till 1865. The Roman 
Catholic writers assert that the royal family 
remained Christian, and that in the {interior 
the populations preserved with care the 
churches and houses of the missionaries, hop- 
ing for their return; and that they met on Sun- 
days for prayer and taught their children to 
read and write. The members of the Cardiff 
and Baptist missions give a different account 
of them, and say there are no visible signs of 
Christianity there. Five carefully organized 
educational establishmente for boys and girls 
are connected with the African Mission in 
Senegambia, the Gaboon, Caffraria, Bago- 
moyo, on the mainland of Zanzibar, and the 
Island of Reunion. The last is for the youth 
of Madagascar, where an unequal effort is 
being made to supplant the grand Protestant 
missions. Movements toward the interior 
have been made from Egypt toward Darfur, and 
from Algeria and Tunis into the Great Desert. 





and supported, within a few years past, toreach 
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New expeditions have be — ° . — 
Seeekamaaleesae Winisterial Register, 


the central regions of the continent, where 
Protestant missions have already been pl:uted. 
In these enterprises, as in the operations of 
the Roman Catholics among the Bosutos, in 
South Africa, the desire to interfere with 
Protestant work is as apparent as the aim to 
make Christians of the heathen. In all 
Africa and Madagascar the Roman Catholics 
are estimated to have 628,000 adherents, as 
follows: in Madagascar, 20,000; in Egypt, 
Tripoli, and Tunis, 46,000; in Abyssinia and 
the Gallas, 10,000; in the French Possessions 
(Algeria, Senegambia, etc.), 870,000; in the 
British Possessions, 182,000. 

The Roman Catholic Church made great 
progress in India, China, and Japan in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
1579 there were 100,000 Christians in Madura; 
in 1663 China contained 300,000 Catholics; 
in 1582 the Roman Catholics in Japan counted 
250 churches and 200,000 Christians; and 
in 1605, so they say, 1,800,000 Christians. In 
1597 the whole population of Ceylon, except 
the Dutch colony at Kandy, professed the 
Roman Catholic faith. A less marked im- 
pression was made in the countries of Indo- 
China, and the progress of the Church was 
impeded by native jealousies and persecu- 
tions. When the missionaries returned to 
China and Japan, after those countries were 
opened, they found several thousand native 
Christians, descendants of the converts of 
their predecessors, who had preserved their 
faith and the usages of the Church in their 
own communities, and whom the priests 
are endeavoring to gather again into the 
fold of the Church. The labors of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries of to-day in 
the interior of China and Mongolia, the effect- 
iveness and fruitfulness of which are attested 
by Protestant missionaries, and their perse- 
vering efforts to penetrate the inaccessible 
countries of Thibet and Corea, deserve great 
praise. These countries of Eastern Asia are 
divided into fifty-eight jurisdictions, of which 
the French Society of Foreign Missions re- 
turned, in 1878, in the twenty-five dioceses of 
which it had charge (including three in India; 
seven in China, Manchuria, Corea, Japan, 
Thibet, parts of Tonquin, Cochin China, Cam- 
bodia, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, and Bur- 
mah), a total of 720,351 adherents. The Soci- 
ety also returned as “‘schismatics and her- 
etics’’ 30,000 descendants of the ancient Chris- 
tians in Japan and 13,000 in India. A state- 
ment made at Madras a year later gave for 
all these countries a total of 1,098 priests, 
1,088,309 professing Christians, 1,422 schools, 
and 51,494 pupils. The Roman Catholics have 
many strong establishments and some schools 
in Asiatic Turkey, particularly in Syria, the 
ports of Asia Minor, and around Constantino- 
ple. They claim for Turkey and Persia about 
145,000 adherents, and for all Asia 109 bish- 
ops, 5,630 priests, and 2,835,663 adher- 
ents. 

The French missions in British America em- 
brace the Archdiocese of St. Boniface, with 
the suffragant vicariates apostolic of St. Al. 
bert, Athabasca, and British Columbia, and 
the missions among the Esquimaux in Labra- 
dor, in which about one hundred miss{Snaries 
are employed, against only five in the same 
territory in 1846. In the United States they 
include the dioceses of Santa Fé, Arizona, 
Colorado, and Utah. In South America mis- 
sionaries are sent every year from Guiana, to 
visit the tribes of the interior, many of whom 
have been Christianized, and baptize their chil- 
dren ; and the Capuchins and Jesuits conduct 
missions to the Indians in other parts of the 
continent. 

Strenuous endeavors have been made within 
the last half century to gain a footing in the 
islands of the sea, where the Protestants have 
made rapid advances. Asa result, the Roman 
Catholics claim 30,000 adherents, with 800 
conversions a yearin the Sandwich Islands: 
20,000 adherents in Tahiti, which they wrested 
from the Protestants, after they had converted 
it, with French gune ; the whole population in 
Tuamotu and the Gambier Islands; 80,0001in all 
of the Marquesas Islands ; 30,000 native con- 
vertsin New Zealand ; 6,500 inthe Friendly 
Islands ; 4,000 in Samoa ; 8,000 in New Caledo- 
nia and the New Hebrides ; and a considerable 
number in the Fiji Islands. Most of these 
figures are absurd and the converts exist only 
on paper. According to them, Roman Catholics 
should be prominent in the Sandwich Islands, 
while they are relatively fusignificant there; 
and two-thirds of the Maories of New Zealand 
should be Roman Catholics, which they are 
not. 

With all the exaggerations of these figures, 
the Roman Catholics are doing a very great 
work in missions. Making allowance for the 
exaggerations, their operations are not so 
much more extensive than those of the Pro- 
testants as they may at first seem, notwith- 
standing they had more than two hundred 
years’ start of the Protestants. 


BANKS, Asusrt B., ord. at Somerville, Mass. 


CLARK, C. R., Berrien Springs, acce call 
to Saranac, Mich. — os 


DAVIS, F. G., ord. at Yarmouth, Me. 

DICK, J. W., East Providence, R. [., accepts 
call to West Bridgewater, Mass. 

EMERY, W. 8., Natick, R. I., resigns. 

ems, James, ord. at Blackwoodtown, 


GLINES, G. A., Cornish Flat, N. H., accepts 
call to Cherryfleld, Me. 

HALL, Ciemenr, ord. at Danvers, Mass. 

HOYT, D. W., closes his labors at Amherst, 
Mass. 

LAMB, Witson T., ord. at Flushing, L. L 

PARKS, G. W.., ord. at Parsons, Kan. 

PHILLIPS, W. C., Jn., ord. at Russell, N. Y. 

STOWELL, A. 8., Salem Depot, N. H., re- 
signs. 

eae ee, Frank L., ord. at Wakefield, 

ass. 


THOMAS, W. F., ord. at Winthrop, Mass. 
THOMPSON, H. M., ord. at St. Mary’s, Ohio. 
WILKINSON, W.8., Allegan, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BRADSHAW, J. W., inst. at Rochester, Minn. 

BRISTOL, F. L., will supply one year at Ith- 
aca, Mich. 

COCHRAN, F. C., ord. at Lee Center, Il. 

CONKLING, B. D., Whitewater, Wis., dis 
missed. 

DAVIS, James, invited to supply at Charle- 
voix, Mich. 

DWIGHT, H. O., ord. at Morrisville, Vt. 

GRIFFIN, P. M., Fredonia, Kan., resigns, on 
account of ill health. 

GUNSAULUS, F. W., Eastwood Chape 
Columbus, accepts call to High-street ch., 
Columbus, O. 

HARRIS, J. L., called to First ch., East 
Derry, N. 

HOYT, H. L., ord. at Litchfield, O. 

MARTYN, 8.8., High-st. ch., Columbus, O., 
resigns. 

MEAD, H. B., Saccarappa, Me., dismissed. 

PLATT, L. B., Falls ch., Va., accepts call to 
Owasso, Mich. 

RICHARDS, J. 8., Dexter, Me., resigns. 

oo R. T., died, recently, at Danvers, 

Tass. 

STEVENS, Gronce B., New Haven, Conn., 
accepts call to First ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
STIMSON, Hexrr A., Minneapolis, Minn., 
called to Union ch., Worcester, Mass. 
UTLEY, W. H., Michigan, called to Fort 

Scott, Kan. 

WALKER, G. F., closed his labors at Black- 
stone, Mass. 

WINCH, C. M., inst. at Hartland, Vt. 

—o Francis G., ord. at Wolcott, 

onn. 

WRAY, A. K., ord. at Huntley, Tl. 

LUTHERAN, 

BAUGHER, Lovcrs H., D.D, removes from 
Gettysburg, Penn., to Omaha, Neb. 

CRILEY, W. W., Lewisburg, declines call to 
Easton, Penn. , 

HAST, Avevst, died, recently, at Keene, Neb. 

— Ext, becomes pastor at Venango, 

enn. 

WILL, Henry B., called to Easton, Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. ’ 

BLAYNEY, Francis P., Princeton Sem., ap- 
pointed missionary to Chilcot, Alaska. 

BROWN, ANDREW CHRISTY, ord. at Garrison, 
lowa. 

CALLAND, W. C., called to Bedford, N. H. 

FOOTE, Cuartes H., D.D., died recently, at 
Ionia, Mich. 

GOLDSMITH, A. D., ord. and inst. at Vevay, 
Ind. 

HUNTER, C. J., accepts call to North East, 
Penn. 

—. James W., inst. at Mt. Kisco, 


REYNOLDS, CHaries OrtmsteaD, St. Aurus- 
tine, Florida, died in New York City, July 
8d, aged 48. 

RITCHEY, J. H., Canton, O., accepts eall to 
Independence, [owa. 

STRUTHERS, A. B., inst., at Marseilles, O. 

— ANDREW, inst. at Elizabethtown, 

y: 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BROWNE, Ws. P., ord. priest at Grenada, 
Miss. 

BUCK, Georce H., ord. priest at Boston, Mass, 

BURR, Hvupson W., ord. deacon in Philadel- 
.phia, Penn. 

CRESSEY, J. JEwerTT, ord. priest at Boston, 
Mass. 

DUBOIS, GeorGe McILvarng, ord. priest in 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

GOODWIN, E. L., ord. deacon at Alexandria, 
Va. 


HUFF, H. G. M., ord. deacon in Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

KIMBALL, W. W., ord. deacon at Alexandr'a, 
Va. 


LLOYD, A. 8., ord. deacon at Alexandria, Va. 

LOGAN, W. P., ord. deacon at Alexandria, Va. 

MARKS, Cuartes A., ord. priest in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

ROGERS, Grorce#, ord. priest at Louisville, 
K 





y- 
SHERIDAN, Hewrr J., ord priest at Boston, 
Mass. 
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School and College. 


Ix his recent address at the Commencement 
of Wellesley College, Governor Long, of Mass., 
made the following sensible remark : 


i {recognizing the right of woman suf- 
Fe comnaing as of value the agitation 
in favor of it, I ee should not be candid if I 
did not say that regard it as a gauge and ex- 
pression, and not as @ vitality. Of itself it is 
not so much a mark to be aimed at ora result 
to be conquered. Im itself its importance has 
perhaps been ——— The need and the 
importance lie far deeper than that.. It is the 
need and the importance of that broad culture 
of all the faculties and tastes, that utmost de- 
velopment of the whole woman, which, bring- 
tng forth and exercising all her capacities, 
making more and more manifest her fitness for 
every variety of work and usefulness, budding 
and fructifying in prehensible qualities which 
a practical and economic world at once recog- 
nizes and demands as adapted to its myriad 
necessities and uses, in that way naturally and 
without strain, and so the more rapidly and 
surely,.opens to her equally and perhaps the 
same large opportunities that have hitherto 
been the field of the other sex. So it has 
already noiselessly come about, with no ques- 
tion anrwhere of its fitness and propriety, that 
she has long been the good teacher, the fash- 
foner ip our common schools of the mind and 
morals of the American citizen, and that she 
stands also, in many cases with distinguished 
ability and success, at the head of our highest 
educational institutions; that in art and litera- 
ture her facile fingers and genius have known 
no limitation of sex; that she has taken hich 
and deserved rank in the medical profession, 
with a sweet and natural fitness for much of 
ite tender work; that she has also found easy 
admission to the platform, the pulpit, and the 
bar: and that in our own commonwealth she 
{s elirfhle to publie office in connection with 
the schools, and has a right to vote for those 
who have the schools in charge.” 














....The late Commencement of Heldelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio, was an occasion of more 
than ordinary interest. The baccalanreate 
was preached by the president, Rev. George 
W. Williard, D. D The address before the 
literary societies was delivered by W. Math- 
ews. LL. D., of Chicago, Ill. Thé gathering 
of the Alumni, of whom there are now over 
200, was large. The a‘jdress before the Alum- 
ni was delivered by Rev. R. Keller, of Erie, 
Mich. Class Day was quite a success and was 
greatly enjoyed. Twenty-one were graduated, 
9 receiving the degree of A. B. and 12 that of 
R.S The degree of A. M. was conferred on 
Rev. C. T. Martin, of Franklin, Wis. : that of 
PD. D. on Rev. J. Voct. of Delaware, O.: and 
that of LL. D. on W. D. Luckenbach, of Al- 
lentown, Pa. 


....The Commencement of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., occurred July 24th. 
Baccalaureate sermon by Rev. Bishop Bow- 
man. University sermon by Rev. R. D. Shep- 
hard, of Chicago. In addition to the degree 
of LL. B. conferred on a large class of gradu- 
ates in the Law School and the degree of M. 
D. conferred on graduates of Medical College, 
the usual degrees were conferred on thirty 
graduates in the College of Liberal Arts. The 
degree of LL. D. was conferred on Hon. Grant 
Goodrich, of Chicago, one of the fathers of 
the University. 


--» The students of Yale have commenced 
& movement to secure grounds for athletic 
exercises. A committee has been appointed, 
and has reported in favor of immediate pur- 
chase, recommending the field near the cor- 
ner of Winthrop Avenue and Goffe Street, 
and suggesting that collectors be appointed 
to solicit. money from students, graduates, 
and friends. It is very desirable that the 
purchase be made immediately, and we com- 
mend the movement to the support of the 
friends of the University. 


....The Commencement of Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, occurred June 23d. 
The graduating class numbered nineteen—fif- 
teen in the classical and four in the scientific 
course. One honorary A. M. and three reg- 
ular A. M, degrees were conferred. The pros- 
pects for next year are unusually good. 


....The catalogue of Lasell Seminary for 
Young Women, Auburndale, Mass., shows 20 
gnstructors, 6 lecturers, and 98 students. 
There are instructors in cooking, dress-cut- 


ting, and millinery; and housekeeping is 
treated as one of the fine arts. 


----Phillips Academy has just closed its one 
hundred and second academic year. It has 
seven instructors, and had during the past 
session a total of 242 students. There are 
five scholarships and two funds for siding 
deserving young men. 


---. Wilberforce University, Greene Co. 
Ohio, has six university chairs (one of which 
{s now vacant), three female instructors, and 
155 students. 


---.The Commencement of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vt., took place July 7th, when a class of 
12 graduated. 


- --There will be summer courses at Am- 
herst College this year in chemistry and mod- 
orn languages. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pebbles, 


THERE are troops at the poles: catching fish. 


.... Scientific men tell us that the earth is 
but a crust, and every live man wants to 
belong to the upper crust. 


.--A tall man having rallied his friend on 
the shortness of his legs, the friend replied: 
““My legs reach the ground. What more cen 
yours do ?”” 


----Josh Billings has found one thing that 
money cannot buy, and that is the wag of a 
dog’s tail. It is an honest expression of opin- 
ion on the part of the dog. 


-.--It is stated now that fish suffer no pain 
in being hooked, and pretty soon you will find 
alotof fellows saying that the watermelon 
does not suffer by being hooked. 


....Judge: ‘‘See here, prisoner, if you do 
any more lying, you won’t get off with three 
years.’ Prisoner: ‘‘ But, Jedge, how many 
years d’ye s’pose ye’d gimme if I told the 
trooth ?”’ 


.... Life is like a pack of cards. Childhood's 
best cards are hearts; youth is captured by 
diamonds; middle age is conquered with a 
club; while old age is raked in by the in- 
satiable spade. 





....-A humorist leaps gayly upon the step of 
an omnibus, and cries cheerfully to the con- 
ductor: ‘‘Is theark full?’ ‘‘No, sir,’’ re- 
plies the jovial conductor. ‘‘ We have kept 
a seat for you. What ho! within there! 
Room for the monkey!”’ 


..-A rich Scotchman, at the point of death, 
said to his pastor: ‘‘Do you think that if I 
left £10,000 to the Presbyterian Church my soul 
w’d be saved?” “I can’t promise you any- 
thing,” answered the good man, aftera second 
thought; “ but it’s worth trying.” 


...- Almost every circus has some Texas 
steers trained to rear up and jamp; but what 
this country demands is a steer that knows 
bow to toss a man overa fence without making 
him feel sore for two weeks after. 


..-.-During the late war, Dr. , entering 
the hospital surgery, met Paddy Doyle, the 
orderly, and asked him which he considered 
the most dangerous of the many cases then in 
the hospital. ‘That, sir!’’ said Paddy, as, 
with an indicative jerk of the thumb, he 
pointed to where on the table lay a case of 
surgical instruments. 





....-A young woman of Cambridge, jealous 
of the honor of the students, on hoaring of 
the late defeats of the Harvards at base-ball, 
remarked, reproachfully: “If the young gen- 
tlemen had paid more attention to their base- 
ball and less to their books, they would not 
have been so badly beaten.”’ 


o+-eIt is well to look at all sides of a subject 
before you indulge in an opinion. Curran 
once said to Father Leary: ‘‘ I wish, Reverend 
Father, that you were St. Peter and had the 
keys of Heaven, because then you could let 
mein.” The shrewd and witty priest saw the 
sarcasm, and turned ite sharp edge on the 
skeptic by replying: ‘‘ By my honor end con- 
science, sir, it would be better for you that I 
had the keys of the other place, for then I 
eould let you out.”’ 


...-Quite a number of darkies, young and 
old, were fishing down on Kuhn’s wharf, yes- 
terday, when a boy of about twelve fell off, 
and would have met with a watery grave had 
it not been for the energy and presence of 
mind of old Uncle Mose. After the boy was 
safely landed, a bystander took occasion to 
praise old Mose for the heroism he had dis- 
played. ‘‘Is the boy your son?” asked the 
sympathetic spectator. ‘‘No, boss; but he 
mout jes as well a-been. He had all de bait in 
his pocket.”’ 


....THE MAIDEN AND THE BEE, 

‘A cottager leaned whispering by her hives, 
Telling her bees some news, as they lit down 
And entered, one by one, their waxen town.”’ 
—JEAN INGELOW’S ‘‘ On the Borders of Uan- 

nock Uhase.”’ 
And presently a bee, a great big golden bee, 

That appeared to be the watch-dog of the 

treasury, 

Shot likea bal) from out the waxen town, 

And on the nose of cottager serenely sat him 

down, 

Saying: ‘ Excuse this liberty, O pretty maid 

divine, 

But [ have news to tell thee, in return for 

news of thine.” 

The maidén didn’t linger long a-whispering to 

the bees ; 

But struck a frightful galopade, her hair upon 

the breeze, . 

And the howls that she emitted, as she danced 

and pranced and ran, 

Were heard, the neighbors tell me, clear from 

Beersheba to Dan. 





—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our ¥s< of “ Books af the Week” 
will be considered by «48 an equivalent to their pud- 
Ushers for all volwnes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the sclection of works 
Sor further notice. 


GUSH AND CREDULITY ABOUT 
PALESTINE. 





Gus over the holy places and partiality 
toward tradition naturally go hand in hand. 


During these many years the champion of : 


both has stood fort in the author of ‘‘ Tent 
Life in the Holy Land,” and without a 
rival; but now a competitor rises to imitate 
and far surpass him. An opening almost 
anywhere of the work whose title we have 
placed at the foot of this column suffices 
to indicate the model revived or, rather, 
outdone throughout, in these two charac- 
teristics. A single example of close re- 
semblance in conception aud expression is 
rather striking: 


‘‘Count all the years of your life, my 
friend, and, if you are anything less than a 
century old, I will pledge youmy word 
you have not lived in all those years 80 much 
as I lived in the short time I was in the 
City of David. To rise in the morning 
early, and go along the Way of Grief to the 
gate of St. Stephen, and out onthe brow 
of Moriah, there to see the sun rise over 
Olivet; to go down and wash your eyes, 
heavy with sleep, in the soft waters of 
Siloam, that they might never ache again ; to 
climb the sides of Mount Zion, and come 
in by Zion gate, and so up the strects of 
the city to the Holy Sepulcher; to visit 
Calvary and the Tomb; to press your knee 
on the cold rock where the first footsteps 
of the risen Saviour were pressed; and 
then, as the twilight came on, and the 
moonlight fell softly in the valley, to go 
down to Gethsemane and pray! Think of 
morning walksto Bethany. Think of all 
this, and tell me if I did not live years in 
hours while I called it my home, in the 
house of Antanio on the Via Dolorosa!”— 
(W. C. Prime, p. 142.) 


“Fancy, fora moment, yourself in the 
City of David getting up early to see the sun 
rise over the mountains of Moab; then go- 
ing down to the tomb of Christ, or up into 
the courts of the Lord’s house on Moriah, 
for morning prayers: or, strolling along 
Via Dolorosa, under the Ecce Homo Arch, 
by the judgment hall of Pilate, and out of 
St. Stephen’s gate; crossing the Kedron on 
a little stone bridge, and turning into the 
Garden of Gethsemane on your left, for 
meditation; then, continuing your stroll, 
over Olivet, by the Church of the Ascension, 
and out to Bethany. Then, returning by 
the tomhs of the prophets, and wandering 
on down the Kedron Valley to the Pool of 
Siloam bathing your eyes in its limpid waters, 
that they may never ache again ; and en up 
the steep sides of Zion, to its highest sum- 
mit; and from thence through the gate of 
Zion back to your hotel for breakfast, by 
ciekt o’clock. Could anything be more 
delightful than such @ mornina walk? You 
can live more in one year here than in a life- 
time anywhere eise in all the world.”—(F. 
&. De Hass, pp. 183—135.) 


Whether such remarkable parallelism 
arises from unconscious or conscious influ- 
ence we leave the reader to decide. 

Dr. De Hass, however, aims to surpass 
several other illustrious predecessors. And, 
as these generally are men who are notori- 
ously most unreliable and unsound, his 
work becomes a drag-net of errors. 

He makes the following statements in 
such a way as to leave the impression thet 
all are founded on Brugsch Bey, though 
really only the last is so supported : 


‘*Many incidents of the Bible are recorded 
in sculpture and hieroglyphics on her grand 
temples. In one place we have what ap- 
pears to be a representation of Joseph in- 
troducing his brethren to Pharaoh; in an- 
other, the Hebrews making brick, with a 
decree ordering them to’build the Temple 
and quarry stone for Rameses, their task- 
masters standing by, with scourge in hand, 
urging them ‘ not to be idle’; and in still 
another, an account of the exodus, or a race 
of strangers going up out of Egypt and 
scttling in Syria, undera leader by the name 
of Osarsiph, which is identical with that of 
Moses, the name being derived from Osiris, 
the golden Apis. Also an account of 
plentiful harvests, and the filling of the 
royal granaries with corn, followed bya 
great famine, agreeing with that which 
prevailed in the time of Joseph.”—(Pp, 24, 
25.) 


It is a serious offense against one’s neigh- 
bor, as well as the law of God, to assert, 
assume, or imply a connection between 
monument and biblical history which does 
not exist in the monument, and depend 
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wholly on conjecture from similarity in the 
two events. Take, for example, the record 
on which the last of these statements is 
based. It bears no proof of Joseph. 

‘*T have gathered wheat, loving the good 
God. I was attentive to the epoch of seed- 
time. A severe famine occurring through 
many years, I gave wheat to the city during 
each famine.” 

Very much as any official would do by 
force of circumstances It is a native 
ruler toward the end of the XVIIth dynasty 
that speaks, who was buried in Egypt, and 
who decorated his tomb with his own 
biography. That this relates to the famine 
of Joseph’s administration is pure fancy. 
In like manner, no references for the preced- 
ing astounding statements to biblical events 
are supplied by Egyptian records them- 
selves, If only they may be sometimes sur- 
mised by authorities, they are apt to be 
caught up and represented as actual by un- 
scrupulous writers. 

When treating of the pyramids, the theory 
of Col. Vyse is presented with evident 
favor, who makes Khfif(i, the Greek Cheops, 
‘*Shoofoo,” identifies this with the Suphis 
of Manetho, and then declares it to be the 
identical name of Joseph, in Hebrew. 

“It is, therefore, inferred that Joseph, 
during the long famine, when he gathered 
the people into the cities, and was com- 
pelled to feed and find them employment, 
engaged them in the construction of this 
grand monument, and that, by order of 
Pharaoh, he was buried in it at his death; 
and when his people returned to Canaan, 
they carried his remains with them, which 
will account for the empty sarcophagus 
and the pyramid being closed again after 
first opened.”—(Pp. 48, 49.) 

It is well known that Khiffi, or Cheops 
was one of the greatest in the royal line of 
Egypt's kings—a real Pharaoh, not a for- 
eign minister or overseer; also that the 
great pyramid was a-building thirty years, 
rather than a few biblical famine years, by 
the labor of half a million of men relieved 
so as to change eleven million. Dr. De 
Hass adds: ‘‘ The Pyramid of Cheops was 
originally beautifully cased with marble 
and covered with hieroglyphics.” If he 
will turn to Dr. Birch (‘‘ Egypt,” pp. 82, 
83), he will learn that the pyramid was 
finished simply by hewing away the edges 
of the steps from apex to base. And as to 
the hieroglyphics, the actual side-surface 
of the great pyramid figures up to nearly a 
million square feet, which would offer 
twenty-one acres of inscriptions! 

Concerning the route of the Israelites in 
the wilderness we find astonishing an- 
nouncements: 

‘“‘The journey from Sinai to Palestine, 
by way of Akabah and Petra, frequently 
crosses and sometimes follows the supposed 
track of the Israclites through the Desert, 
where their route may be traced in places 
by the ash-beds of their camp-fires and the 
inscribed rocks, that mark their line of 
march.”—(P. 100. Illustrated by a picture 
entitled ‘‘ Inscribed Recks—Wady Mukat- 
teb.”) 

«The late exploration of the Desert of 
Tih by Messrs: Palmer and Drake has re- 
sulted not only in tracing out the route of 
the Israelites, but in locating many of their 
encampments in the Desert.” —(P. 140.) 


“There are also other ruins and many 
little mounds scattered over the plain [of 
Gilgal], more than likely the ash-beds of 
the Israelites’ camp-fires.”—(P. 283.) 

The assurance that the route of the He- 
brews may be traced by inscriptions on 
rocks, referring to those of Wifidi Mukatteb, 
can be founded only on Mr. Forster's 
“Voice of Israel from the Rocks of 
Sinai,” in which he attempted to show 
these scrawls to be the work of the Israel- 
ites, recording their passage; a theory destt- 
tute of foundation, adopted by nobody, 
and completely exploded by the recogni. 
tion of their Nabatean character and Chris- 
tian date. So far from identifying many 
out of the more than a score of stations 
pertaining to the thirty-eight years of wan- 
dering between Sinai and Edom, Prefessor 
Palmer did not attempt to identify more 
than three—namely, Kibroth-hat-Taavahat 
Erweis el-Ebeirig, Hazeroth at ’Ain Hud. 
herah, and Kadesh at ’Ain Kadis.—(‘‘ The 
Desert of the Exodus,” pp. 508, 509.) The 
latter was conjectural, because unvisited, 
and the two former have been shown to be 
invalid by Rev. F. W. Holland.—(‘‘Quarter- 
ly Statement,” 1879, p. 60.) And as for 
ash-beds, it is only necessary to remark 
that, if these ashes have held their own for 
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thirty-three and a half centuries, they mast 
have survived by miraculous aid, for 
others speedily disappear. 

When Dr. Tristram supposed he stood on 
Mount Nebo, he saw, or, rather declares he 
saw a great deal more than may be beheld 
from the true mountain ; but Dr. De Hass 
goes much further, in rapturous exhalta- 
tion claiming to have seen everything in 
the Holy Land in that ‘sublimely grand 
view.” For example, he describes how, 
standing on that hight, he looked upon the 
following objects, all of which from the 
top of Nebo or Pisgah are really invisible: 
Mount Hermon, Mount Hor, goodly Leba- 
non, the cities Hebron and Nazareth, 
Mount Carmel, the Mediterranean Sea, the 
depression of Esdraelon, Mount Tabor, 
Mount Gilboa, the Mount of Beatitudes, 
the country of the Haurfn, and the Belka 
Plain. These lie out of sight absolutely, 
and in the clearest weather; whereas, at the 
time of this visit, Dr. Ridgaway confesses 
‘the atmosphere was too hazy to allow as 
extended a prospect as can be obtained 
ezrlier in theseason.”—(‘‘ The Lord’s Land,” 
p. 891.) Not only Dr. Ridgaway, but other 
companions of Dr. De Hass, in the same 
visit to Mount Nebo, have published ac- 
counts of what was then actually olserved; 
80 it is useless greatly to exceed their sober 
accounts, 

In the Haurfin Dr. De Hass embraces the 
false identifications and wild theories of 
J. L. Porter, accepting the absurdities of 
making Busrf the Bozrah of the Bible, and 
the Haurfin the plain of Moab.—(P. 875.) 
Other cities of this region “‘ are prehistoric, 
and carry us back to the first settlements 
made by man after the Flood, In some of 
the oldest buildings materials from stil) 
older edifices may be seen, indicating a 
remote antiquity and showing that por- 
tions of thesg structures must date back at 
least four thousand years.”—(P. 872.) And 
thus the baseless and pernicious invention 
of ‘the Giant Cities of Bashan” is com- 
mended and further disseminated. 

The most eccentric among biblical writers 
wns the late Dr. Chas. T. Beke; and one of 
his greatest eccentricities was that the Ha- 
ran of Terah and Abram is to be found in 
the Harran el-Awamid, or ‘‘ Harran of the 
[three Ionic] Columns,” a ruinous hamlet 
twelve miles east of Damascus, on the bor- 
der of the marshes. Dr. De Hass enthust- 
astically copies Dr. Beke to the last partic- 
ulor, from the Ager Damascenus as Meco. 


* potamia, the Abana and Pharpar being the 


Two Rivers, down to the village maidens 
drawing water as types of Rebekah and 
Rachel (pp. 401—408), and becomes the 
first credulous follower the former has ever 
had. 

Very naturally, the impassioned impulse 
of sentiment which carries the author of 
this work to other men’s extremes urges 
him to greater lengths and worse follies 
when relying upon himself. Speaking of 
the celebrated temple at Karnak, he says: 

‘“We have been thus particular in de- 
scribing Karnak, because this magnificent 
edifice was erected when Joseph ruled the 
land; and, as he had charge of all internal 
improvements, Jacob’s favorite son may 
have been the architect of this, the grand- 
est temple in the world.”—(P. 65.) 


The sanctuary of Karnak required sever- 
al of Egypt’s mightiest monarchs to build, 
and was many centuries in process of con- 
struction, from its foundation by Sesurtesen 
I, under the first Theban royal dynasty, 
bet ween 2,700 and 2,600 years B. C., whose 
name the central building still bears, down 
to Sheshenk I, of the twenty-second dynas- 
ty, the Shishak of the Bible, 970 B. C., 
Lepsius.—(‘‘ Briefe,” pp. 272—275.) The 
conception, style, and execution of every 
portion exhibit the genius of native Egyp- 
tians, and not the slightest trace, in manner 
or art, of foreign Hebrew influence. 

At Syene Dr. De Hass says he saw the 
Southern Cross for the first time. 

‘*The brilliancy of the stars in the clear 
atmosphere and cloudless sky of this region 
is truly wonderful. Venus, as the morning 
star, appears like a miniature sun, emitting 
almost light enough to read by; and the 
Southern Cross—at least, to one who never 
-_ it before—is simply magnificent.”—(P. 

The Southern Cross is a constellation sit- 
uated at twenty-seven degrees thirty-three 
minutes (2 Crucis) of south polar distance, 
and Syene is a place lying slightly to the 











north of the twenty-fourth degree of north |“Nubian sandstone on the east. There is 


latitude. Strictly, therefore, on a tan- 
gential horizon, or at sea, in this latitude, 
there would be a margin of three and one- 
half degrees elevation for the Southern 
Cross; yet only on the meridian and of 
short duration. But this margin is wholly 
obliterated by the hilly horizon south of 
Syene, the Doctor himself being witness: 
‘The ‘ Tower of Syene,’ that forms a part 
of the granite barrier through which the 
Nile here forces its way, is now, as in the 
days of Ezekiel, the natural border of 
Egypt.” Besides, everything is obscure 
near the earth, an astronomical observation 
being impossible within two degrees. Even 
were the horizon of Syene tangential, this 
constellation could not appear above the 
same more than four or five hours, at mid- 
night, toward the end of March, and then 
skifting along the hazy horizon-line in the 
south, a short distance only, where it never 
could become brilliant. All this is totally 
at variance with the picture of a magnificent 
constellation, shining brightly in the heav- 
ens, conspicuous or commanding notice 
after Venus, aboveallothers. Dr. De Hass 
did not see the Southern Cross at all at 
Byene. 

Chatting of the camel, the Doctor betrays 
ignorance astounding: 

“Naturally there are no two-humped 
camels or dromedaries. In some countries 
the hump is cut into when they are quite 
young, and, by a simple process, separated, 
so that it grows into two elevations, being 
more convenient for the saddle.”—(Page 96. ) 


From the days of Aristotle and Pliny it 
has been commonly known that ‘‘camels 
are of two different kinds, those of Bactria 
and those of Arabia, the former kind hav- 
ing two humps on the back and the Jatter 
only one.”—(‘‘H. N.,” VIIT, 26.) And the 
information lies within easy reach: ‘‘ The 
Bactrian species is found only on the south- 
ern border of Siberia, ina portion of Tar- 
tary, and in the Crimea, and is a much 
heavier-built, stouter-IImbed, and stronger 
animal than the Arabian. From the diffi- 
culty of loading it, on account of its two 
humps, its usefulness as a beast of burden 
is limited. ‘The great value of this camel 
is as a breeder, for crossing the male Bac- 
trian with the female Arabian, the produce 
being a powerful one-humped hybrid.”— 
(‘‘Amorican Cyclopedia.”) The trne Bac- 
trian, or naturally two-humped camel, has 
been no stranger in Central Park. 

Partly to account for the destruction of 
the Four Cities of the Plain, Dr. De Hass 
transforms the Jordan Valley into a field 
of lava. 

“The immenee fissure of the Ghor is evi- 
dently, however, of volcanic origin, as the 
whole valley is one vast field of lava.”—(P. 
282.) ‘‘From the Mosaic account it ap- 
pears the cities were destroyed not by 
water, but fire; probably by a shower of 
hot, sulphurous ashes from some neighhor- 
ing volcano, leaving no trace of their sites. 
This would literally be a rain of ‘ brimstone 
and fire.’ And the niter thrown out by the 
eruption would transform the rich Vale of 
Siddim into the present alkali desert, and 
the fresh-water lake into this briny sea. 
It also appears, as before stated, that the 
whole Lower Valley of the Jordan is noth- 
ing but a bed of lava, indicating some such 
yoleanic action.”—(Pp. 301, 302.) 


Tt would have heen in the highest 
degree uncharitable to conceive (not 
to say inconceivable) that any man of 
common sense could possibly regard the 
chalky, alluvial, and saline deposits of the 
Jordan Valley as volcanic beds of lava. 
The geologist of Lieut. Lynch’s party, Dr. 
H. J. Anderson, long ago reported: 

‘¢ The accumulations and alluvions which 
now make up the floor of the Jordan plain 
may be regarded as the stratified deposits 
drawn from the disintegration of the older 
rocks which were once in place at the head 
of the Great Valley. Throughout the re- 
gion traversed by the Jordan, whatever is 
not limestone is deposited upon it or plays 
in reference to it a very subordinate part.” 
—*‘ (Official Report,” p. 133.) 

And the French geologist. Lartet, has de- 
clared: 

** The bed of the Jordan through a good 
share of its course is sunk deep into the 
midst of the marls of the Lisfn, formerly 
deposited from the Dead Sea.”—(‘‘ xpi. 
Geolog. de la Mer Morte,” p. 199.) 

And his charts depict alluvial deposits on 
either side, the trough of the stream being 
excavated out of Lisfin marl, both overly- 
ing cretaceous limestone on the west or 





not a particle of lava, basalt, or dolerite in 
all the Valley of the Jordan. Nor is there 
the first sign of a volcano, active or extinct, 
anywhere round the Dead Sea. 

Personally, Dr. De Hass has no doubt 
concerning the genuineness of the pottery, 
inscriptions, obscene figures, idols, etc. 
purporting to be found in Moab, and 
abounding in Jerusalem and even in Ber- 
lin, of which he pictures a mild sample.— 
(Pp. 345, 419.) This is to be expected, out- 
rageous forgeries though they be. 

The ruins of Jerash are seriously com- 
mended to public trust, as Mahanatm, the 
place where the Lord appeared to Jacob, 
and to which David fied for protection 
from Absalom. 

‘* With some difficulty we clambered up 
into the room over the southern gate—a 
very antique and curious ruin—where it is 
supposed David received the first news of 
his son’s death; and, when there, we could 
almost fancy we heard that stricken father 
exclaiming, in al] the anguish of his soul: 
‘Oh! my son Absalom! my son, my son 
Absalom! would God I had died for thee, 
oh! Absalom, my son, my son!”—(P. 362.) 


Well, the Romans built that gateway, or, 
more likely, their successors, the Greeks. 

Speaking of the site of Kanawat, Dr. De 
Hass says: “‘ This region was never before 
visited by an American.”—(P. 391.) Notonly 
had it been visited, as he must have known, 
by Lieutenant E. Z. Steever and Prof. J. 
A. Paine; but the picture of Kanawat on 
a previous page bears the name of the 
artist, ‘‘ Rawson,” an American, from 
whom Dr. De Hass obtained it and who 
preceded him by some years. 

Describing, as a visitor, the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, Dr. De Hass affirms: 

“Its roof was of cedar, supported by 
one hundred and twenty-seven columns, 
sixty feet high, each asingle shaft of Parian 
marble, fluted and beautifully colored.”— 
(P. 443.) 

This is too bad. As the temple was 
hypethral, a large portion of the interior 
was open to thesky. The remainder, at- 
tached to architraves and pediments, must 
have been of stone, to be supported by walls 
and columns, of which the rof, according 
to Mr. J. T. Wood, was covered with large 
white marble tiles, the fragments of which 
he found (‘‘Discoveries at Ephesus,” p. 
272), who knows nothing of this ‘‘ cedar.” 
The number of columns was one hundred, 
‘twenty-seven being the gift of kings”— 
(Pliny, “‘H. N.,” XXXVI, 21; Mr. Wood, 
‘« Discoveries,” p. 265.) The “sixty feet” 
were Roman, or fifty-five and three-fourths 
English feet; and even this is far too great 
for ‘‘a single shaft.” They were composed 
each of several drums. And as for the 
‘‘Parian marble,” we supposed everybody 
familiar with the story of the origin of the 
term ‘‘ evangelist,” told by Vitruvius: 

“<I must relate how the quarries of Ephe- 
aus were discovered. A shepherd, by nome 
Pixodarus, dwelt in these parts at the period 
in which the Ephesians had decreed a 
temple to Dian, to be built of marble from 
Paros, Proconnesus, or Thasos. Pixodarus 
on a certain occasion, tending his flock at 
this place, saw two rams fighting. In their 
attacks, missing each other, one fell, and, 
glancing against the rock with his horns, 
broke off a fragment. which appeared to 
him so delicately white that he left his 
flock and instantly ran with it to Ephesus, 
where marble was then in much demand. 
The Ephesiansforthwith decreed him honors 
and changed his name to Evangelus. Even 
to this day the chief magistrate of the city 
proceeds every month to the spot, and 
sacrifices to him, the omission of which 
would be attended with penal conse- 
quences.” ‘From the quarries to the 
temple is # length of not more than eight 
thousand feet, and the interval is a plain, 
without any declivity.”—(“ Architecture,” 
Me Fp O) 

So, too, has Mr. Wood been explicit in 
regard to the source of the material: 

“The marble with which the temple was 
built, I believe, may have come from Cos- 
bounar, where there is a very large quarry; 
and, if we read passuum for nedum, in the 
description of Vitruvius relating to the dis- 
tance of the quarry from the temple, it will 
make this conjecture 2 probable one, as five 
thousand double paces would be equal to 
about five miles.”—(Pp. 278, 279.) 


Thus, though the Ephesians were over- 
joyed not to be obliged to go afar to Paros 
for marble wherewith to build their temple, 
Dr. De Hass is leading the world to suppese 
that they did. 

And so Dr. De Hass goes on, careless of 
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truth and without restraint, striving afte: 
the most marvelous and gushing over 
everything. “Ah!” he exclaims before the 
gate of David’s sepulcher, ‘‘ could we but 
open that door, and get down into the 
grotto below, and be permitted to gaze 
upon the gold and silver coffins of God's 
own chosen kings, and find there the golden 
harp on which David played his immortal 
psalms, what a discovery it would be!”— 
(P. 180.) We wish we could speak of re- 
deeming features; but wecannot. He in- 
dulges in puns (pp. 37, 237, 352, 399), and 
even descends to vulgarity (p. 86). Weare 
sorry to see him embrace almost al) things 
erroneous, and to hear him tell so many 
stories. He labors under his greatest delusion 
in so doing from a purpose to ‘‘ corroborate 
the inspired record” (p. 11); but he makes 
his worst slip in his dedication of such a 
work “To God.” 7 





---.JSudge and Jury (Harper & Brothers, 
New York), by Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, is 
a treatise containing five chapters and four 
hundred and thirty-two pages. Though pre- 
pared by one of the most learned members of 
the legal profession, it is not such a book as 
any lawyer needs to buy, or would find of any 
practical service to him, if he did buy it, unless 
it might heto while away otherwise unocenu- 
pied hours. The purpose of the distinguished 
author fs to give in a popular form, and as 
near as may be in the language of common 
life, without much citation of authorities, a 
general conception of the leading topics and 
established principles embraced in the laws of 
this country, including those of the United 
States, as well as those of the states. He has 
written for the multitude, rather than for the 
legal profession. The task could not well 
have been in more competent bsnds or more 
skillfully performed. No one but a lawyer of 
very large learning could have produced such 
a book. The general reader, who desires to 
know at least the outlines of the jurispru- 
dence of the country in which he lives, will 
find this volume exceedingly helpful for this 
purpose. The style is terse and lucid and the 
book eminently readable. We commend it to 
our readers as worth more than it costs. Mr. 
B. V. Abbott, if any man in this country, may 
be trusted to state the law of the land as it is, 
without citing statutes or judicial decisions 
to establish the truth of his statements. 


.... The Life of Thomas F. Bayard (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. New York), by Edward Spencer, 
gives an outline sketch of the distinguished 
senator of the United States from the State of 
Delaware. This little treatise was probably 
conceived in the anticipation that Senator 
Bayard might or would be the Democractie 
nominee of the Cincinnati Convention; and, 
had that event happened, the Democrats 
would have selected their ablest and best man 
for a Presidential candidate, and the book 
would undoubtedly have been in demand 
for political purposes. Senator Bayard be- 
longs to a family of statesmen and is in a 
great meny respects ® model man. He has 
not only inherited greatness, but is worthy of 
the greatness he hasinherited. Yet we cannot 
help thinking that biographies, except in 
special cases, !f written at all—as most of 
them had better not be—might as well be post- 
poned until their heroes are dead. We see 
nothing in the life of Senator Bayard to make 
him an exception to this rule. It certainly will 
not at all compare with that of General Gar- 
field asa triumph of industry, patience, ener- 
gy, and genius over early disadvantages. 


....We strongly commend to the attention 
of chureh-singers the new Evangelical Hymnal 
with Tunes, compiled by the Rev. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall and Sigismund Larar, and published 
by A. 8S. Barnes & Co. We have received only 
specimen pages and must defer a notice of 
the book fora time; but we entirely approve 
the principles of compilation stated by the edi- 
tors in the preface. In one word, this book is 
intended to be a protest against the current 
“‘Gospel-Song”’ music, the characterless 
hymn-tunes and antheme of our ordinary 
church-books, and the weak attempts that are 
sometimes made at imitating operatic music. 
Only such music as the consent of the best 
judges pronounces good {s to be admitted, the 
editors say, into this book, and equal care is 
to be taken with the hymns. The names of 
the editors guarantee good work, and we shall 
look with interest to the appearance of the 
book, as one that may meet a want widely felt 
by many earnest, religious people, who cannot 
endure much of the prevalent music. 


....Messrs. Hubbard Brothers, Philadelphia, 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Pentecost’s ‘‘ Life and Bible Studies,” 
{issued in March by James H. Earle, Boston, is 
already in its fourth edition. 

J. H. Earle will issue immediately the ‘‘ Life 
of General Garfield,” by C. C. Coffin, the well- 
known war correspondent “Carleton.” The 
book will be sold by subscription. 
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THE TUNEERS' ANNUAL MEETING. 


Ws have watched and reported the pro- 
ceedings of this body for several years, for 
the purpose of bringing an obscure but 
worthy people to the knowledge of other 
denominations, and of noting how they are 
gradually dropping their eighteenth century 
customs and belicfs, and becoming more 
like the Christians surrounding them. It 
has been the aim of the Tunkers, during 
the century and a half they have existed in 
this country, to shwt themselves out from 
the world and live as sojourners in a strange 
land. They have been opposed to much of 
the civil forms and usages of the country 
and have never sought or received the fel- 
lowship of other bodies of Christians. But 
they have led singularly pure lives, follow- 
ing the commands of the New Testament 
literally, and making non-conformity to the 
world a foundation principle. For nearly 
a hundred years they have met annually iu 
Council and given decisions on matters 
referred to them, which decisions form the 
only printed Discipline they have. The 
proceedings are very interesting, on account 
of their quaintness and great simplicity. 

The Council was held this year at Lan- 
ark, Ill., and the denominational organ at 
that place, The Brethren at Work, issued a 
daily to report the proceedings. At the 
opening a query was presented from one 
of the twenty-five district conferences, 
which send representatives, asking whether 
it would not be better for small minorities 
to accept the will of majorities, and not 
hinder legislation. Acts of the Annual 
Mecting are done by general consent, and 
this query proposed an innovation, which, 
however, was accepted, with the proviso 
that the rule should not hold good where a 
departure from the general order of the 
Brethren is attempted. The queries re- 
ceived during the meeting were of a wide- 
ly diverse character. One asked a decision 
in a case where a man whose wife had left 
him and married a Mormon, twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, and who had mar- 
ried again, some years ago, and been re- 
ceived into Church, was refused fel- 
lowship by some members of the 
Church. Was it right to withhold fellowship? 
The Council referred to a previous decision 
in regard to adultery and postponed the 
case. Another query asked .if a brother 
might accept the office of land appraiser? 
The Council said No. A query from South- 
ern Indiana asked if the sisters might not 
wear a modest hat. The Council has always 
opposed the wearing of hats, and consist- 
ently gave a negative answer to the South 
Indiana query, on the following Scripture 
texts aa authority for the decision: ‘‘ Be 
not conformed to this world.” ‘‘ Abstain 
from every appearance of evil.” ‘‘ Who- 
soever, therefore, will be the friend of the 
world is the enemy of God.” It is difficult, 
however, to see why these injunctions do 
not apply to bonnets, if they do to hats. 
All the sisters wear bonnets. But the 
Council, in reply to a query from Illinois, 
declared it not to be according to the Gos- 
pel for a brother who indulges ‘‘in the 
filthy fashion of the world” (the use of 
tobacco) to reprove a sister for indulging in 
the vain fashion of dress. Anappeal being 
made for money in support of the mission 
in Denmark, 8. H. Bashor wanted to know 
how it was that ‘‘ those Danes can support 
themselves before they join Church, but not 
afterward?” The Brotherhood took a de- 
cided step in advance with the action of the 
Council in adopting a plan for a Board of 
Domestic and Foreign Missions, with officers 
and powers. This is the most significant 
step taken since the foundation of the 
Church. 

On the general question of nonconform- 
ity to the world a long series of resolutions 
was adopted deprecating the disposition to 
enforce the order of the Church more rigor- 
ously than in former years; agreeing to 
maintain in a peaceable way the existing 
form of costume, and yet adapt ‘‘our 
labors and our principles” to the ‘‘ wants 
of the religious world”; recognizing as 
offenders these who teach anything contra- 
ry to the principles of the Brotherhood; 
advising, on the ground that there “‘ exists 
a widespread fear among us that the Breth- 
ren’s high schools are likely to operate 
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the principals of the schools adopt rules to 
prevent any worldly tendency; declaring 
against Sunday-school picnics and celebra- 
tions; opposing any except the usual Go3- 
pel means for getting people into the 
Church; and expressing the opinion that 
ministers should not labor in the hope of 
receiving a salary, nor shoulfl money be 
held out as an inducement to brethren to 
preach, nevertheless they should be sup- 
ported. 

The Council was in session three days, 
and adjourned to meet next June. The 
Brethren at Work says of the meeting: 
‘‘Never before in the history of the 
Brethren Church in America was such ad- 
vanced steps taken in the furtherance of 
Christ’s cause. ‘Go, preach the Gospel to 
every creature.’ Ah! this great command 
has been truly and grandly recognized for 
once; and now let there be one united, un- 
flagging effort to tell the good news of life 
to al! people. We hope great good will re- 
sult from yesteiday’s work, and let the 
third day of June, 1880, be remembered as 
one of the grandest in the annals of the 
Church.” 








PROTESTANTISM i# making some progress 
in Spain. Recently a Synod was held at Mad- 
rid, at which representatives from churches 
in Cadiz, San Fernando, Jerez de la Frontera, 
Utresa, Seville, Huelva, Cordova, Camufias, 
Cartagena, Granada, Salamanca, Keus, and 
Madrid. In Madrid there are three churches. 
The last meeting of the Synod was held two 
years ago. Pastor Fliedner, writing of the 
meeting, says: “To these fifteen churches 
must be added the four mission stations in 
Villaescuss, Mocejon, Escornaz, and Las 
Lineas. Besides, we had the pleasure of see- 
ing aniong us representatives of congrega- 
tions in Zaragoza and Barcelona, who, though 
not yet belonging to the union, bad been kind 
enough to follow our invitation. We took 
counsel with each other as to the best means 
of spreading the work of evangelization and 
establishing new mission stations, and of nur- 
turing and strengthening the spiritual life of 
our congregations.”’ Pastor Astray, of Camu- 
fins, has passed away. He was interred in the 
civil cemetery, with readings from the Scrip- 
tures. Many Roman Catholics were present, 
but there was no interference. At Zaragoza a 
colporteur has been arrested and deprived of 
his dooks and license. His offense was in 
‘talking to two or three persons on the public 
square in defense of the Bible, and saying to 
one of them that he was mistaken in his at- 
tacks upon it.” A clerk, in the same place, 
has lost his position because he attended Pro- 
testant meetings, and a young man named 
Maximo was cruelly beaten for the same 
offense. Numerous instances of persecution 
are given; but the missions seem to prosper, 
notwithstanding the opposition. 


.... The Rev. A. Burn Murdoch, for 23 years 
* minister of the Scottish Free Church at Nice, 
Italy, has written a letter withdrawing from 
the denomination. Hesays: ‘ Finding myself 
unprepared to continue in the position of sub- 
scribing the formula which has to be sub- 
scribed by office-bearers of the Free 
Chureh (and which begins with the words 
*I do hereby declare that I do sincerely own 
and believe the whole doctrine contained in 
the Confession of Faith .. to be the 
truths of God, andI do own the same as the 
confession of my faith’), I hereby withdraw 
from the position of subscribing that formula; 
and, as such subscription was a condition of 
my receiving license and ordination, I resign 
my position as a minister of the Free Church. 
While taking this step, I desire to declare my 
continued cordial acceptance of the leading 
facts and doctrines of Christianity as con- 
tained in Scripture and summarized in the 
‘Apostles’ Creed.’ Trusting that the time 
may come when subscription by so stringent 
a formula to such detailed ‘Standards’ shall 
no longer be imposed on office-bearers of the 
Free Church, I remain, dear brethren, yours,” 
etc. 

....A dispatch from Rome has this to say 
about the recent attempts of the English Cath- 
olic bishops to obtain supervisory power over 
the religious orders in their dioceses: 


“The committee of the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide having decided that the 
claim of the Roman Catholic bishopsin En- 
gland to exercise jurisdiction over themem- 
bers of religious ies should be rejected, 
the Pope directed that judgment be deferred 
and that all the documents on the subject be 
submittedto him before the Cardinals met to 
pronounce upon the matter. The Cardinals 
were to have assembled on the 15th inst., but 
on the morning of that day received counter 
orders from His Holiness. Itis pointed ott 
in clerical circles that canonical and judicial 
objections would prevent the Congregation of 
Cardinals from admitting the claim of the 
English Catholic bishops while, on the other 
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hand, ite rejection bt preju the inter- 
ests of the Church in sdeek ihe Pope is, 
therefore, stated to be considering the ex- 
pediency of issuing a special bull sanctioning 
the episeopal ju ction, with certain limita- 
tions.”’ 

...-It has been a shame to the Church of 
England that its curates have been so poorly 
provided for. Many of them are on starvation 
salaries. At the recent meeting of the Curates’ 
Auguentation Fund, the Bishop of St. Albans 
moved the following resolution: 

‘That, inasmuch as under present circum- 
stances a large pro jon of the curatesin the 
Church of England cannot hope, however de- 
serving of it they may be, to obtain preferment, 
some provision more than the average stipend 
of about £129 is necessary for those who have 
worked faithfully for many years.”’ 

The Fund had only about £63,000 to distrib- 
ute the past year in the furtherance of this 
purpose. There is something radically wrong 
about a system which gives all the money 
to the incumbent and all the work to the curate. 


.-..We mentioned last week that the Court 
at Lille, France, had declared its competency 
to try the suit of the Jesuits against the pre- 
fect of police for closing their establishment. 
In Paris a similar decision has been rendered 
by the president of the Tribunal of the Seine 
He declared that the court was competent to 
try the question as far as it affected property 
in the establishment in the Rue de Sévres, but 
not the question raised concerning the chapel. 
The silence of the Pope is explained by a Paris 
correspondent as due probably to the feeling 
that public protests or threats of a diplomatic 
rupture between France and the Vatican would 
only force the French Government into more 
precipitate measures.” 


...-The British Methodist Episcopal Annual 
Conference of Canada, representing a small 
colored body formerly in union with the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, at its re- 
cent meeting, passed a resolution in favor 
of reuniting with the mother Church. The 
General Conference will meet in Toronto in 
September, when the reunion question will be 
fully discussed. The Church has one bishop 
and a mission in the West Indies. It has 
2,484 members. 


...-Diplomatiec relations between the Bel- 
gian Government and the Vatican have ceased. 
The Pope will communicate with the Govern- 
ment hereafter through the bishops. Fresh 
instructions from the Vatican to the bishops 
recommend prudence, and advise the bishops 
to keep strictly within the limits of the laws 
of the country, while opposing the new educa- 
tional bill. 

...-80 good an authority as the Jndépendence 
Belge, of Brussels, states that, in view of the 
result of the recent elections, the Belgian 
Episcopate has resolved to acquiesce in the 
new Educational Law, and that the bishops 
will also take part in the national /ée in 
commenioration of the Declaration of Belgian 
Independence, to be held in August. 


.... The Pope, on the 4th instant, gave aud- 
ience to the sacred orators who were present 
on a pilgrimage from all parts of the world, 
including, this country. The Pope, replying 
te their address, urged the expediency of 
simplicity and humility in preaching, and 
recommended that they study the works of 
8t. Thomas Aquinas. 


...-A decrease of 1,023 members was re- 
ported te the Conference of the Irish Wesly:n 
Church, at its recent session. The whole num- 
ber of members is 24,463. It was stated that 
396 members emigrated during the year, and 
that, despite the decrease, the congregations 
were never in a more satisfactory condition. 


....The project for separation of Church 
and state in the Cavton of Geneva has been 
rejected by the popular vote, by a majority of 
nearly twoto one. The Protestant Consistory 
made an appeal to all Protestants to voie 
azainst the measure. 

....-The German Lutherans of 8t. Louis 
celebrated the seventh jubilee of the Augs- 
burg Confession and the sixth jubilee of 
the Book of Concord by a grand procession 
and festival. The procession was said to be 
four miles long. 


«»seThose who were formerly connected 
with unorthodox churches and are now 
preaching Evangelical theology are invited to 
meet in conference at Nantucket, Mass., 
August 17th and 18th? 


..--It is reported that the United States 
Government is negotiating with the Porte re- 
garding the safety of American missionaries 
in European Turkey, should trouble break out 
there. 

...-Tbe General Baptist Assembly of En- 
giand reports 24,455 members, an increase of 
452, besides 994 connected with the mission 
churches of Orissa, India. 

....The Reformed Episcopal Church has 
now nine: bishops, and a clerical force of 101 
ministers, including the bishops, 





[July 15, 1880 


The Sundayschoot, — 


LESSON FOR JULY 25th. 
THE COVENANT WITH NOAH. 


NoTEs.—The lesson begins after the Flood. 
It used, a century ago, to be supposed that 
the existence of sea-shells in rocks on the 
tops of high mountains was proof of the 
Flood ; but it is now known that these shells 
exist in most old rocks, and indicate not a 
deluge a few thousand years ago, but several 
different periods of submersion, continuing 
for thousands or millions of years. There is 
no satisfactory scientific proof of the Flood; 
and hardly could be, as a short submersion, 
occurring after the glacial period, would leave 
few marks. It is generally believed now that, 
if the Flood is an historical event, it covered 
only a limited portion of the earth—namely, 
that then occupied by the descendants of 
Adam. The wide prevalence of the legends 
of a flood among various people has been 
often quoted as strong evidence of its reality. 
On this point see President Bartlett’s article, 
this week. ** A covenant,"’—An agreement 
made by two parties, and from which neither 
alone can withdraw. ** Cattle.’—Tame 
animals, while by “‘ beast’ is meant the wild 
animals. ‘* Neither shall there be any mors 
a flood,’’—As there has not been. “Ido 
set my bow in the cloud.”—The rainbow must 
have existed from the first day that the sun ever 
shone upon rain-drops; but it is here made 
the sign of God’s promise. It must not be 
supposed that it was now first created ; for it is 
@ natural phenomenon, as certain as that of 
a shadow behind an opaque object. ol 
will r ber my t.."—Here God speaks 
as @ man, accommodating his ways to human 
ways. God does not need to be reminded by 
natural phenomena to keep his promises. 
‘* Shem,”’—His race is that of the Jews, 
Syrians, Assyrians, and Arabians. 
“*Ham.’’—His race is that of the Egyptians and 
Canaanites “ Japheth.”"—His race is that 
of the Greeks and the white races about the 
Mediterranean Sea. “* Ham is the father 
of Canaan.""—This seems to be mentioned so 
as to connect the curse upon Ham for his 
unfilial conduct with the curse of Canaan in 
their destruction or dispossession by the Jews 
who took their territory. “ Of them wae 
the whole earth overspread,’’—The natura] inter- 
pretation is that all people living descended 
from them ; but, asin the description of the 
extent of the Flood, universal terms were 
used with great looseness in Oriental writing, 
and it would not be fair to interpret this very 
strictly. Some regard the Chinese, for exam- 
ple, and the Negroes, and the aborigines of 
America as not coming in the list of the 
descendants of Noah given in the eleventh 
chapter, and so as not descendants of Noah. 

Instruction.—There is a covenant of God 
with mankind. It is a covenant of God’s laws 
of Nature. Those laws are sure. We can de- 
pend on them. We shall have the seasons 
come roundin their order. The world shall 
not be devastated by deluge, that shall destroy 
all mankind. Seed-time and harvest, summer 
and winter, shall not fail. We donot thank 
God enough for the laws of Nature. But 
what could we do without them ? 

God’s covenant and promise is for children, 
as well as parents ; and it is good now as ever. 
The children of good, honest, God-fearing 
parents have a better chance than others. It 
is from such that the Church is recruited. 
The children of wicked men are almost sure 
to be wicked. 

God cares for cattle. It is a Christian 
duty to be kind to the beasts; not to annoy 
or pain even the least of God’s creatures. 

How kindly God accommodates himself to 
our weakoesses! We want God’s promise. 
He makes it more formal and binding, in the 


shape of a covenant between two parties, 
God and men; which, being a covenant, 
neither party can annul. God wants us to re- 
member him, and he gives us a rainbow to re- 
mind us of him; and he puts it in the form of 
his being reminded of us. 

We do not make natural events. Rainbows, 
storms, sunshine, harvests, clouds, leayes—all 
Nature remind us enough of God. God is 
everywhere. We shall gain immensely in our 
spiritual ne 4-47 if we connect everything 
with God. He isin oversee, and we ought 

be able to see him there. 
at isthe fatherof Canaan.” Inthe East a 
woman is called by her son’s bame—as, mother 
of such a one. Often a man is remarkable 
chiefly for his good or bad children and is 
always mentioned in connection with them. 
Here there seems to have been @ tad father 
and a bad son; both equally bad. Let your 
father be spoken of as the fortunate father of 
excellent children. How proud parents are of 
children that do well! And they have the 
be. 

" on not understand all about the de- 
scent of nations; but we do know that men 
are of oneblood. They have the same powers, 
the same soul, the same promises of redemp- 
tion. There is not oneof them—son of Shem, 
Ham, or Japhet—that we are to despise. [tis 
hateful, Godless to despise another because he 
is a Negro or a Chinaman. A decent Chris 
tian will never use the word “ Nigger. 
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Hews of the Week, 


Apvicrs from Dublin of a recent date 


the present has been most favorable. It is ex- 
pected that the potato crop will be very large 
and promises to exceed anything seen in Ire- 
land since the period anterior to the famine of 
1847. Root and cereal crops are also reported 
luxuriant. 

..A dispatch from St. Petersburg says 
that orders have been received at Nicolateff to 
prepare, assoon as possible, four of the best 
torpedo boats belonging to the Black Sea fleet, 
to be sent to the Pacific. 


...A dispatch from Rome says that all the 
Belgian bishops have sent dispatches to the 
Vatican declaring that their action will now be 
more free and more powerful since the rupture 
of diplomatic relations with Belgium. 


..News has been received from the West 
Coast of Africa that trade has heen greatly in- 
terfered with by the withdrawal from circula 
tion of American dollars on the Gold Coast. 


..An earthquake recently at the Island of 
St. George, one the Azores group, resulted in 
the formation of another island, six hundred 
yards distant, about 18,000 yards in extent. 


..A public meeting to protest against the 
erection of a monument to the Prince Imperial 
in Westminster Abbey will be held at St. 
James’s Ilall, London, on the 15th inst. 


..It is belleved in Vienna and other 
European capitals that war between Turkey 
and Greece is certain, and that it will end in 
the dissolution of Turkey. 


..The official decree giving full amnesty 
to the French Communists of 1870-71 and 
subsequent years has been published by the 
French Government. 


..The Spanish Government denies that 
the vessel which some time ago stopped two 
American schooners belonged to the Spanish 
navy. 

..It {s reported from Shanghai, China, that 
the overtures of the United States for a treaty 
of commerce with Corea have been rejected, 


.-American trade is reported to be in- 
creasing along the Mediterranean coast, al- 
though few American vessels appear there. 


.-Great alarm prevails in Western Switzer- 
land owing to the appearance of the phylloxera 
in several parts of the Canton of Vaud. 


.-Russia’s efforts to induce Portugal and 
Japan to aid her,in the event of a war with 
China, have proved fruitless. 


.-A Russian caravan was pillaged a short 
time since on the Chinese frontier and two 
merchants killed. 

.-The town of Van Meter, Iowa, was 
submerged on the night of the 7th inst. by a 
waterspout. 


...-It is announced that Bartholdi’s statue 
of Liberty, for New York, will be finished in 
1883.. 


.-Fourteen hundred and four immigrants 
were landed at Castle Garden on the 7th inst. 


..-.-Malarial fever is prevailing to an alarm- 
ing extent at Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
.. The post-office revenues have largely tn- 
creased Guring the ned yout. 
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STAR ae WATER. 





Been endorsed for thirty years by the public. Ow- 

t amount of Iodine with w which it is 

held in high esteem by invalids. espe- 

Scrofulus © complaints .? x A ~ ree lees 
e r 

and Pamphlet of analysis < of Spring, oo 

STAR SPRING COMPANY, 

SARATOGA, N, Y. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


7 ‘atented im Great Britain and United States, 
differs froin all other extracts of beet { 

tains the albumen and fibrine of Neel sonderine hs 
not only stimulating, but nutritious. It is very pala- 
tab recommended by physicians. 


Price, 35e., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, Ropert SHOEMAKER & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

_Fors sale by all retail idraggists. 
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BLOOD AND SKIN 
REMEDIES. 


Great Suffering from Skin Disease for 
Sixteen Years. A Wonderful Cure. 


Mess: Weens & Porrer :— Gent! CURA 
REwEDIES have done me a power of I have 
been afflicted with skin disease for sixteen years. 


Some days it troubled me more than others; but at 
ah the tohing nearly drove me wild. 
until the blood would run down my 


as have had several mit not, Some said they could 
cure me, but others sal 

I will say that before — wot © 
I was in a fearful state, and 


ever having any relief. 


Bur, Itke a wing mee grasping at a straw, I 
thought T would try the Curicura REMEDIEs, about 
which Ll had read so much. 


Thoy uave performed a wonderful cure for me, and 

of my own free bo. soceens I recommend eT 
truly, 

68 W. Vag Deaee 5 St. Gaicano, se | 
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SALT R RHEUM 


Covering the Greater Portion ef the Body 
and Limbs Cured. 


Law OrrFics or Cuas. Hovenrton, 

17 Congress Street, Boston, Feb. 28t 
essrs. WEEKS & POTTER—Ge I 
duty to inform you, ane Key you al 
interested to know the fact, that a most disa; 
and obstinate case of Salt’ Rheum 
has been under my personal observation 

appearance to the present timne phon ten (10) years— 
covering the greater portion of the patient’s body and 
limbs with {ts peculiar irritating and itching scab, and 
to which all the known methods of ee such dts- 
ease had been applied without bonee has completely 
disapneared, leaving “= and healthy skin, under 
a profuse application of CuTicuRa. 
T can and do ey, vrhicl has ee ¢ = similarly afflicted to 
try the vomed 1h so effectual in this 
case. ruly youu 


CHAS. HOUGHTON. 





A WONDERFUL CASE. 


The Most Remarkable Cure en Record Cer- 
tain to be Mo 


Meesrs. Weexs & PoTTeR :—Gentlemen:—I find your 
RESOLVENT to act better than are have taken 
ee ond = 


004 condition to begin wi = 
fully yours PHILIP DURELL. 
RCH STREET, CLEVELAND, March 84, 1879. 


Nore.—Mr. Durell a he - 4 years has been a ter- 
rible sufferer. The bes rm. atege and hospital 
treatment had failed to cure se was unable to 
walk when he began the CurTicura 
REMEDIES. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT. 


Cuticura, Cuticura Toilet Seap, Cuticura 
Medicinal Shaving Soap. 

Curicuns RESOLVENT, the great natural blood puri- 
fier, absorbent, renovator, and vitalizer, has shown its 
grand curative power in scrofula, white swellings, ul- 
cers, erysipelas, swelled neck, scrofulous inflamma. 
tions, mercurial affections, old sores, eruptions of the 
akin, sore eyes,and scalp affection, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair; and when the Curicura, a Medicinal 
Jelly, and the Curicuna Soar, prepared from it, are 
applied to external symptoms, the cures effected by 
the CuTicurna REMEDIES are marvelous. 


The CuTicuna REMEDIES are prepared by Wrerxs & 
Porrger, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston; 21 Front Street, Toronto, Ont.; and 8 
Snow Hill, London; and are for sale by all Druggiste. 
Price of CuTicura, small boxes, 60 cents ; large boxes, 
containing two and one-half times the quantity of 
small, $1. Rxso_vent, $1 per bottle. Curicuna Mr- 
DICINAL ToILeT Soar, 26 cents; CuTicouRA MEDICINAL 
Suavine Soar, 15 cents per cake; in bars, for Barbers 
and large consumers, 50 cents. 
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This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only.aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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The Dansville Sanitarium. 


A health resort for invalids and overworked profes” 
sional men and the most restful of all places for care- 
worn and tired-out people needing recuperation and 
out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water ; no fogs; nu malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, including the famous MOLIERE THERMO. 
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Mrs. M. D, Cahill, having purchased the CAHILL 
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MOORPE’S HOTEL, 


TRENTON FALLS, N. Y. 


First-class. Finest Scenery and Falls in Americe 
Send for circulars. M. MOORE, Prepricter. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
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"FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT siuce the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. ‘THe cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” 
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like a handsome volume. They 
‘ivered at our office on the receipt of one aoller 
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dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES 


ct?” All communications for the Editcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P,-O. Box 277. 

t#” Ali communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Kditor, and a!! business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t@ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

6 We do not ho'd ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@ Persons desiring the return of Meir manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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BISHOP COXE ON AMERICAN RE. 
VISERS. 





We havea deep sympathy with Bishop 
Coxe’s affection for the very words of the 
old English Bible; but we really are sur- 
prised to see him claim @ special right of 
American Episcopalians init. In an arti- 
cle in The Churchman he complains of the 
Province of Canterbury, which inaugurated 
the new version, for discourtesy to the 
American Church, on the ground of this 
special claim of Episcopalians. Their go- 
ing to other churches and not applying offi- 
cially to the Episcopal Church he calls an 

invasion of our appointed field and pro. 
vince.” He says: 

‘“‘ The Province of Canterbury was bound, 
by every consideration of catholic principle 
and of international courtesy, to act for 
America only through our own Church as a 
sister Church and the only body on this 
continent in full communion with: their 
own primate.” 

And again: 


*‘ Asa bishop, I very seriously object to 
the conduct of beloved bishops in En- 
land, who have taken our hereditary 
ible out of ourhands, and ‘ empowered’ 
others to act for us here in America touch- 
ing the most sacred trust with which we are 
charged by the great Head of the Church.” 
He further complains of the prominence 
given in the American department of the 
revision to non-Episcopalian scholars, that 
**not here and there a Bucer or a Martyr, 
but many representative men of a divided 
Christianity have been organized as coworkers 
with our own communion in reforming our 
hereditary Bible” ; and he protests that these 
mys> should be made ‘‘ organized coworkers 
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in our own liturgical matters,” in “‘ the revis- 
ion of our own lectionary.” 

This certainly surprises us. What spe- 
cial claims have the American Episcopa- 
lians on the English Bible? Is it any more 
their ‘‘ hereditary Bible,” their ‘‘lection- 
ary” than it is that of Baptists or Meth- 
odists or Presbyterians? The Episcopalians 
are one of the smaller American sects ; very 
honorable, it is true, but no more honorable 
than others. Theygpave not one shadow 
of prior patronage over the Received Ver- 
sion 

Bishop Coxe complains that the lead, in 
providing for American association in the 
revision, should be given to Dr. Schaff, 
who ‘‘ has long been a prominent figure in 
the ‘Reformed German’ communion,” 
which, he says, is ‘‘not an American de- 
nomination of Christians.” This surprises 
us. Dr. Schaff has not for many years 
been connected with the denomina 
tion referred to (he is a Presbyterian); 
and, if that denomination is not American, 
its name belies it, for it is entitled ‘‘ The 
Reformed Church .in the United States,” 
and it is ia its name and history no more 
foreign and no less American than is the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which has 
an English origin, as that has a Germaa. 
Our excellent and honored friend, the 
Bishop, will allow us earnestly to resent 
any assertion on his part that the great 
body of Christians in America are one whit 
less attached to or have one whit less au- 
thority in and claim to the English Bible 
than the fragment of the American Church 
with which he is so honorably connected. 
Least of all can we consent to delay the 
needed revision of our version to submit 
to such claims, which seem to us prepos- 


terous. 
$$ 


THE FRAUD ISSUE. 





How much use the Democrats, in the 
pending campaign, intend to make of the 
so-called ‘‘Fraud Issue” it is difficult at 
this stage of the canvass to determine. 
The Cincinnati Convention declared that 
‘‘this issue precedes and dwarfs every 
other.” Why, then, did not the Convention 
renominate Mr. Tilden, the alleged victim 
of the ‘‘fraud,” and of all men in the 
country the appropriate candidate to repre- 
seut the party affirming the ‘ fraud,” 
especially after his pitiful lament in the 
shape of a letter addressed to the delegates 
from this state, and designed to secure the 
very nomination which it professed to de- 
cline? Samuel J. Tilden, and not General 
Hancock, was the man to be nominated, if 
‘this issue precedes and dwarfs every 
other.” In not renominating him the Dem- 
ocrats virtually concede that this clamor 
about the ‘‘ great fraud” is simply a party 
pretext. 

There is no just foundation for the clamor: 
and this fact will be made abundantly ap. 
parent should the Democrats conclude to 
make the alleged ‘‘fraud” one of their 
party cries this fall. In the winter of 1876 
—1877 the Senate was Republican and the 
House of Representatives was Democratic. 
Being thus politically divided, and antici 
pating serious trouble if they met on the 
day for counting the electoral votes without 
some rules for regulating the proceedure, 
both houses of Congress passed the Elect- 
oral Bill of January 29th, 1877. This bill 
was drafted by a conference committee, in 
which Democrats and Republicans were 
alike represented. The majority of the 
votes given for the bill in each house of 
Congress was given by Democrats. The 
leading Democrats of both houses favored 
it. Either party could have defeated it; 
yet neither did so. The wisest men of 
both parties supported the measure, as, on 
the whole, the best thing that could be done 
in the then existing circumstances. 

The bill provided for an Electoral Com- 
mission, consisting of five members of each 
house of Congress and five of the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the Uuited States. 
It further provided that, where there was 
more than one set of papers from any state 
purporting to be electoral returns from that 
state, the same should be referred to this 
Commission; that the Commission should 
by a majority vote determine what votes, 
if any, should be counted as the votes of 
the legally appointed electors of such state, 
and that this decision ghould stand as be- 





both should concur in reversing it. In 
accordance with these provisions, all the 
papers in the hands of the President of the 
Senate from Florida, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Oregon were referred to the 
Electoral Commission; and the judgment 
of that Commission in each case was that 
the so-called Hayes electors had been legal- 
ly appointed, and, consequently, that their 
votes were the ones to be counted. This 
judgment was not reversed by the concur- 
rent vote of the two houses of Congress, 
and, hence, it was final in the case. The 
counting proceeded till it was finished, and 
Rutherford B. Hayes was formally and 
legally declared, by the authority of Con- 
gress, to have been elected President of the 
United States. 

There is no pretense that the counting 
procedure which resulted in this declara- 
tion was not exactly the one in every par- 
ticular that had been provided for in the 
Electoral Bill, to which both houses of 
Congress gave their assent and for which 
a majority of Democrats in both voted. 
Indeed, this bill was a Democratic, rather 
than a Republican measure. It was not 
voted for by a majority of Republicans in 
either house, and but for Democratic votes 
it would not have been passed at all. The 
Democrats hoped that the decision of the 
Electoral Commission would be in their 
favor; and the Republicans undoubtedly 
had a similar hope for themselves. The 
decision was that the so-called Tilden clect- 
ors acted without any authority of law, 
and, hence, that the action was null and 
void, and that the Hayes electors had been 
duly appointed, and, hence, that their votes 
must be counted. The underlying principle 
applied in this decision was that it belongs 
to each state, acting through its duly con- 
stituted authorities, to determine who are 
its electors and conclusively authenticate 
their appointment, and that such authen- 
tication is binding upon Congress in count- 
ing the votes. Congress is not a court of 
appeal, to review and pass upon the action 
of the state authorities. Its duty, when 
counting the electoral votes, is to ascertain 
what this action is, and give effect to it. 
This is the principle upon which the Elect- 
oral Commission, vested by the law with 
the powers of Congress in the premises, 
proceeded in coming to the conclusion ar- 
rived at 

There never was & more shaineless and 
self-stultifying pretense than that of the 
Democrats in their shout about ‘‘ fraud.” 
We say nothing now about their own at- 
tempts at fraud—about their bulldozing in 
Louisiana or about their cipher dispatches, 
We are content with the simple fact that, 
under the forms prescribed by law, Samuel 
J. Tilden was not and Rutherford B. 
Hayes was elected President of the United 
States, and, hence, that the former was not 
cheated out of an office to which he was 
legally entitled. No man ever sat in the 
Presidential chair by a clearer and better 
title than that of President Hayes, and this 
the facts abundantly show. If the Demo- 
crats conclude to introduce the ‘‘ fraud 
issue” into the canvass, they may rest as- 
sured that Republicans will be more than 
willing to discuss this question in al] its 
aspects. 


THE PROPOSED COMPROMISE. 





Our correspondent, the Rev. E. P, 
Baker, a Congregationalist, proposed a 
compromise between Baptists and Pedo- 
baptists. It was that the latter should 
give up the sprinkling of infants as a sac- 
rament, and substitute for it a form of 
dedication of infants, the latter to be adopt- 
ed by the Baptists. We now have re- 
sponse to the suggestion from Baptist 
authorities. | 

Dr. Heman Lincoln, of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, gives, in an article on 
our first page, cordial welcome to the 
suggestion. While he cannot vouch for 
the Baptists that they would be willing to 
accept and practice the proposed form of 
dedication, he says that its adoption by the 
Congregationalists would remove the chief 
barrier between them and Baptists. Im- 
mersion is important, but not so important 
as the doctrine of a regenerate churchmem- 
bership. Though they may be slow in 





adopting a public form of dedication, they 


ing that of both houses of Congress, unless 
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will be quick to see its beauty and their 
guns will be spiked. Both denominations 
will be gainers by the change. Dr. Fuller, 
of Baltimore, he mentions, once employed 
such a form, and it was used in the early 
Church, 

The Examiner and Chronicle thinks dif- 
ferently. This is a new church ordinance, 
it says, that is proposed, and Baptists would 
be ‘‘ the uncompromising opponents of any 
unscriptural practice.” It would be *‘ only 
the substitution of one unscriptural ordi- 
nance for another,” and Baptists ‘‘ would 
protest as emphatically against the making 
of a new ordinance as against the perversion 
of the ordinances which have been from 
the beginning.” 

We are not surprised at this difference of 
opinion. One is kindly, charitable, glad 
to welcome any proposal looking to the re. 
uniting of severed portions of the great 
Church. The other is suspicious, anxious 
only for the preservation and glory of the 
precious sect. Which represents the more 
lovely spirit our readers can judge. 

So far as reason is concerned, it is absurd 
to refuse to accept any ordinance not in the 
Bible. Every church has scores of such 
ordinances, recognized as man-made, and, 
therefore, not imposed on other people’s 
consciences. The Baptist churches have 
their share. Whatever they have that is 
regular in worship, in preaching, sivging, 
or prayer, in the Sunday-school, in the or- 
dination or recognition of a pastor, in his 
dismission, in calling or conducting coun- 
cils, in conferences, conventions, and asso- 
ciations, all this is ‘‘ new ordinances,” and 
quite allowable, as ought to be clear to any 
student of the Bible and of the history of 
the Church. 

As to the proposed compromise itself, 
we do not see but, so far as several 
of our Pedobaptist Churches are con- 
cerned, it has already been practically 
adopted. Whatever words may be in their 
formularies, Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists generally regard infant 
baptism as nothing more than a rite of con- 
secration. They put no stress on it asa 
prescribed sacrament. They do not feel 
sure that it wasso prescribed. The rite is 
falling into some disregard and is not re- 
tained as possessing any sacramental value. 
These denominations generally do not re- 
gard infant baptism as initiating church- 
membership. It does not secure one of 
the privileges of churchmembership; but 
is 1egarded simply as a form of parental 
dedication before the church, which makes 
the church responsible, in part, for the 
Christian education of the child. We 
think that Baptists generally misapprehend 
the present relation of Pedobaptist churches 
to infant baptism, very much as Unitarians 
and Universalists go back a century for 
their effigies of orthodoxy. 














THE PONCA SUIT. 





THE suit which has been commenced in 
the name of the Ponca Indians, as plaintiffs, 
in one of the courts of the United States 
raises some very important questions of 
law, as well as of evenhanded justice. The 
Constitution of the United States makes a 
treaty a part of “‘ the supreme law of the 
land”; and the courts have in several in- 
stances decided that this provision applies 
to treaties with Indians, as really as to 
treaties with foreign nations. The same 
Constitution also extends the judicial power 
of the United States to all cases in law and 


equity arising under treaties. 
The Poncas inthis suit seek to recover 


possession of their lands and houses from 
the Sioux, to whom they were ceded by 
the Government, in violation of the prior 
treaties of 1858 and 1865 with the Poncas. 
They were driven from these lands by 
military force, and transported to the 
Indian Territory; and the Sioux are now 
in possession of them. The provision of 
Congress for their removal was distinctly 
qualified by the condition that the removal. 
should be “with the consent of the said: 
tribe’; and this consent, as Dr. Spear: 
showed, some weeks ago, in our correspond- 
ence columns, was never obtained. Not 


only were treaties violated, but the law of 


Congress was also violated, by the removal 
of the Poncas from their reservation in 
Dakota. The story oftheir coerced remov- 
al and their suffering 3; resulting in tingle 
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year in the death of more than one-third of 
the whole tribe, is a horrible one. The 
removal was to them an inexcusable and 
crue] outrage. The fact that the Govern- 
ment had, in the treaty of 1868 with the 
Sioux by a mistake ceded their lands to the 
Sioux, furnishes no reason why it should 
have converted the mistake into a great 
and grievous wrong by breaking its treaties 
with the Poncas and robbing them of lands 
of which they werein peaceable possession 
and which they held by a rightful oc- 
cupancy. It was the duty of the Govern- 
mentto correct the mistake by making some 
new arrangements with the Sjoux. 

A committee of the Senate, of which 
Senator Kirkwood was chairman, having 
examined the whole question, reported a 
bill providing for the restoration of the 
Poncas to their former homes in Dakota. 
Judge Dundy, in the case of Standing 
Bear and other Poncas, who were held in 
custody by General Crook and were about 
to be forcibly returned to the Indian Terri- 
tory, from which they had fied, ordered 
their discharge, on the ground that the cus- 
tody was illegal. The Judge held that an 
Indian is a person within the meaning of 
the laws of the United States, and that, as 
such, he hed a right to sue out a writ of 
habeas corpus in the Federal courts, and 
havethe question judicially settled whether 
he was legally restrained of his liberty, 
This ruling of Judge Dundy nullified and 
set aside the orders by the executive au- 
thority at Washington, and gave to Stand- 
ing Bear and his companions their liberty. 

The Poncas, however, are not yet re- 
stored to the lands that were virtually 
stolen fromthem. Standing Bear has his 
liberty, but the farm that he cultivated and 
the house he occupied are still in other 
hands. The question to be settled by the 
suit above referred to is whether there is 
any remedy in the courts of the United 
States under a treaty, which is part of ‘‘the 
supreme law of the land,” for an Indian 
when he has been wrongfully robbed ofthe 
land guaranteed to him by treaty. This 
question, as to the principles involved, as 
much concerns the character of the United 
States Government as it does the Indian 
himself. If it be true that Indians have 
no legal rights of person and property 
which white men are bound to respect and 
which the courts will protect, then it is 
high time to remodel our political system, 
and make it broad enough im the scope of 
its justice to include Indian rights. All 
other persons, whether black or white, 
have such rights, and the law protects 
them in their enjoyment. We know of no 
good reason why Indians should be made 
an exception to this elementary principle 
of ourcommon humanity. 


Evitorvial Hotes. 


The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate recognizes 
as grave charges the statements we have made 
as to the conduct by the Methodist Church of 
the Indian agencies committed to its trust by 
the Government, and it awaits the defense by 
the missionary committee. It well says: 

“‘If an occasional visit from a ‘circuit- 

rider’ comprehends the substance of what we 
have done fur the Indian agencies that have 
been put under our care for the last twelve or 
fifteen years, a little less self-laudation for the 
next twelve or fifteen years will be quite be- 
coming.” 
The Advocate of this city promised last week 
to consider the matter, and that it would, if 
necessary, confess to any shortcomings. That 
we hope to see, for we have no question as to 
our facts. It will not, we suggest, be a suffi- 
cient answer to say that one or two agencies 
have been well carried on by agents at Govern- 
ment expense. To point to the Yakama agency 
isnotenough. One man is to be credited with 
that, and the Government, not the Church. 
Nor will it be enough to explain why nothing 
has been done at all for the ten thou- 
sand Montana Indians by saying: “That 
is our way.” That is the very complaint 
we make. Crows and Blackfeet, that can- 
not talk English, are not to be con- 
verted by the occasional visit of a circuit- 
rider. They need missionaries and schools, 
while aJl the money the Methodist Church 
claims to have spent for them isa few hun- 
dred dolars, to pay a fraction of the traveling 
expenses of a presiding elder. But the circuit. 
riders have taken up their collections regularly, 
See ‘‘ Missionary Report,”’ p. 186. 








THE way is not becoming clear for a pleas- 
ent Pan-Presbyterian Council in Philadelphia 











next fall. Professor R. L. Dabney, perhaps 
the leading theological authority of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, is writing a series 
of letters from Scotland to The Christian Ub- 
server, in which he speaks very severely of 
Scotch Presbyterianism. The Established 
Church he had already shown to be very 
heretical, and in his last letter he takes up the 
Free Church, and declares that the victory for 
Professor Robertson Smith ‘‘ means, in sub- 
stance, that the holding of that view of inspir- 
ation which once distinguished the Socinians 
and then the Neologians does not disqualify 
a man for the highest posts in the Free 
Church.”” He charges Professor Smith with 
either “‘ moral obliquity or else profound silli- 
ness.” And he concludes with the ominous 
question, to which his whole letter gives a 
negative answer: ‘‘Can the Free Church bere- 
lied on, any more than the Established, to 
stand by Calvinism in its time of trial?’ We 
presume he will find the state of things in the 
United Presbyterian Church no better, and 
then how can he cordially ask his own denom- 
ination to join with the Scotch representatives 
in the Philadelphia Council? This is another 
shadow cast before the coming controversy on 
the nature and extent of inspiration. 


WE kindly called the attention of The Intel- 
ligencer and The Observer to the ‘‘ Critical 
Notes’? in The Sunday-school Times on the 
present difficult lessons prepared by Dr. Tal- 
bot W. Chambers. We have not a word of 
fault to find with them; but we imagined they 
might. Not only did he in the lesson on the 
Creation suggest that man’s physical struc- 
ture might have been formed by the process 
of development; but now, in the lesson on the 
Flood, he suggests : 

‘The expression ‘from all that go out of 
the ark, to every beast of the field,’ fairly im- 
plies that the wild beasts were not among 
those that came out of the ark, and, therefore, 
not of those that went in—a consideration of 
some importance as to the extent of the Flood 
and as to the required capacity of the ark.”’ 
This indicates, as perfectly proper to believe 
and really probable, that the Flood was of 
quite a limited extent, and that many kinds 
of wild beasts did not enter it. But we can- 
not ourselves accept this exegesis of the 
words quoted, and we fear it is a rationalizing 
spirit that makes the Flood limited, when the 
Bible plainly says the contrary. Mr. Jnielli- 
gencer, wake up! Has rationalism invaded 
the Dutch Church? And then notice Dr- 
Chambers’s further suggestion, that the Flood 
did not destroy all men everywhere; but that 
the Chinese were not descendants of Noah. 
He gives it not exactly as his opinion, but as 
one that can properly be held. 

** All the races which have made their mark 
in any sphere of human progress are to be 
traced back to the three men who came out of 
the ark. Among their descendants is move- 
ment, growth, development in every direc- 
tion; while beyond there is only stagnation 
and monotony—a cycle of Cathay.” 


The Interior discusses the volume of 
**Scotch Sermons ”’ issued by ministers of the 
the Established Church of Scotland, which 
has excited considerable discussion on account 
of the indifferent attitude of some of its au- 
thors toward inspiration and miracles. The 
Interior well says: 


“We do not believe that the contents of this 
volume is indicative of the coming faith of 
Presbyterian Scotland; but, it nevertheless, 
fairly expresses the tone and type of theolog- 
ical discussion at the present day. The pre- 
destinarian debate has no interest for tne 
authors of these discourses. They do not even 
debate the divinity of Christ with the Arians. 
The region of discussion lies in the main be- 
hind that of exegesis and the battles of theo- 
logical controversy are not those that can be 
fought out with the aid of grammar and 
dictionary. The question is not what the 
Bible says, but whether the Bibleis true. It is 
the question, in other words, of the super- 
natural.”’ : 


In these battles we hope to %e found, wit 
many Unitarians on the same side with The 
Interior, and the Presbyterian, Baptist, Metho- 
dist Congregational, Universalist, and other 
Evangelical denominations of the country. 
We do not assert that nobody can be saved 
that does not believe in the Bible miracles; 
but that without popular faith in the Son of 
God and his resurrection the most prevailing 
motive to a holy life will perish from among 
men which God forbid! 


Tue following is from The Christian Leader : 


“That was a startling piece of information 
which the good and venerable Dr. Bacon 
youchsafed the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT, 
that Horace Greeley’s * profession’ of Univers- 

ism was not acloak for mere infidelicy.’ It 
is a little late, but we are glad to be assured of 
it. Let us apply what logicians call immedi- 
ate inference to this remark and see wat we 
make out of it. (1.) The profession of Uni- 
versalism is not the same thing as a cloak for 
infidelity. (2.) But it is sometimes that. So is 
the profession of a. But Dr. 
Bacon’s observation is without point unless the 

ession of Universalism is apt to be a cloak 
‘or mere — This is, undoubtedly, his 
meaning. But this grazes the border of slan- 
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der so closely that charity constrains us to let | largely ahead of his ticket. His department 


the world kuow that Dr. Bacon’s newspaper 
lucubrations are not a pretext for mere asper- 
sion of his neighbors.’ 

One who writes so much and generally so well 
as Dr. Bacon may be pardoned for an occasion- 
al slip, such as this, which is discovered only 
by process ofinference. Still,on this matter 
we do not think that Universalists should be 
too sensitive. The Christian Leader knows 
that we feel kindly toward their body and are 
sure that it is doing much good. But the 
early history of Universalism cannot be en- 
tirely ignored. We believe the proper infer- 
ence to be drawn from Dr. Bacon’s lan- 
guage is correct—that at the time that 
Horace Greeley became a Universalist 
the profession of Universalism was often 
made ‘‘a cloak for mere infidelity.’’ It 
fs a fact perfectly familiar that the early 
Universalist preachers spent the most of their 
strength in attacking the dominant churches ; 
that their preaching of no Hell attracted toa 
very great extent the profane—just such peo- 
ple as now are attracted by declaimers of the 
Ingersoll stamp. There was then no other 
place for them to go to, and they joined the 
Universalists. Now they are infidels, Materi- 
alists, and have left the Universalists. In those 
days prayer-meetings and family devotions 
were very rare in Universalist families, and a 
revival was unknown. Such an expression as 
that of Dr. Bacon’s, used by a young man 
about the Church as it now exists, would be 
slanderous. As used by Dr. Bacon, of the 
Universalism of forty or fifty years ago, it is 
only true. 


It is not often that we get the bane and the 
antidote more closely put together than in 
last week’s Catholic Union. Its New York cor- 
respondent ridicules the ‘‘ Baptist ministers 
who met here in their conference, last week, 
and denounced Sunday recreations in gener- 
al,’’ and stigmatizes ‘‘ their illiberal crusade 
against Sunday excursions and Sunday news- 
papers.” But we turn to the “ official”’ letter 
of ‘‘ + Stephen Vincent, Bishop of Buffalo,” 
on the same page, addressed to the priests 
of the diocese, and we find it nearly all aimed 
at the offense of Sabbath-breaking. Hear this: 

“No Catholic society can have a picnic, 
excursion, fair, ete. without the express 
— of their pastor and bishop, which 

D no case will be given for a Sunday or holl- 
day of obligation. ‘Remember thou keep 
holy the Sabbath Day’ is God’s own com- 
mand. =: We must not only rest from 
all unnecessary, servile work; but we must 
hear mass and spend the day—or, at least, 
a good part of it—in the service of God and 
religious duties. The Christian Church en- 
forces no Jewish or Puritanical Sabbath, 
much less does she countenance or connive at 
the desecration of the Lord’s Day, or allow 
her children, without reprimand and reproof, 
to pass the day in sloth, in dissipation, iu dan- 
gerous or sinful pastime. ... ben a 
society, calling itself Catholic, claiming even 
to be a a representative Catholic body, and on 
that title allowed a leading and prominent 
position in religious celebrations, publicly dis- 
regards our authority and diocesan laws, 
glaringly violates both the letter and the spirit 
of God’s holy law and the commandments of 
his holy Church, and scandalizes alike the 
Catholic and non-Catholic Christian commu- 
nity, we cannot in conscience keep silence. 
We must raise our voice in protest against 
such un-Catholic conduct and declare that 
such societies cannot be regarded as Catholic 
societies.” 

We hope that New York correspondent will 
read this pastoral letter, and especially the 
followiug tribute to Protestants on the sub- 
ject: 

** Ours is not, as we have said,a Jewish or 
a Puritanical Sabbath, nor do we measure its 
obligatory observance by a sectarian standard 
or any American or national ideal; yet we 
would be very sorry to see the respect in 
which our separated brethren hold the Lord’s 
day weakened or discredited. God grant that 
we may never see the Sunday profaned here 
in our own country as we have seen it in other 
lands.” 

For this strong and needed word we of the 
** separated brethren " thank the good Bishop. 


It is of the utmost importance that the Re- 
publicans should strengthen their national 
ticket by unexceptionable state tickets. Es- 
pecially is this true in doubtful states, like 
New Jersey. That state has this year its tri- 
ennial gubernatorial election and a strong 
nomination will be a great help. It would be 
well to nominate for governor a man of known 
and proved ability; not a mere figurehead, but 
one on whose name Republicans could make a 
strong, enthusiastic canvass. As such a man, 
one thoroughly acquainted with both state and 
national politics—a scholar, a thinker, one of 
whom the state could be proud in that position 
—we venture to suggest the name of Professor 
Atherton, of New Brunswick. Weare anxious 
to see more men of his stamp in our American 
politics. While he has been for many years 
one of the most active political workers in the 
state, he has on only one occasion allowed 
himself to be nominated for any public office; 
and then, as candidate for Congress, though 
defeated in a Democratic district, be ran 





of political economy in Rutgers College has 
made him aconstant student of public matters, 
and the aational and the state government have 
put him on their commissions that required 
great intelligence and judgment. We would 
like such a nomination better than to have the 
office seek a mere millionaire. 

Tue Syracuse Herald, referring to the parti- 
san efforts of the Democrats to blacken the 
personel character of General Garfield, says: 
‘The Credit Mobilier business presents a dis- 
tinct issue of veracity between a man [Oakes 
Ames] who, by his own confession, was a bribe- 
giver and a poltroon, and one who has repeat- 
edly, in the course of a long and busy public 
career, shown himself to be actuated by the 
most honorable motives; and we must be par- 
doned if we prefer the latter to the former as a 
witness.”” This is well put; yet it does not 
disclose the whole strength of General Gar- 
fleld’s case as against his calumniators. It ts 
to be remembered that Oakes Ames, in his first 
testimony before the Poland Committee, did 
not pretend that General Garfield had ever 
purchased or agreed to purchase any Credit 
Mobilier stock of him, or that he had ever 
paid to him any dividends or profits on such 
stock. General Garfleld subsequently swore 
that no such transaction ever occurred be- 
tween him and Mr. Ames, and that he never 
received any dividend on Credit Mobilier stock. 
Afterward, Mr. Ames, coming tothe witnese- 
stand again, changes his story and contradicts 
himself just as emphatically as he does Gener- 
al Garfield. By his own showing, he swore 
falsely at least once, or was, at least, once 
mistaken; and this very seriously impairs bis 
credibility. By the straightforward and con- 
sistent cath of General Garfield, his later 
statement was false, and in this respect 
the oath of General Garfield is confirmed by 
the earlierstatement of Mr. Ames. This puts 
the question in a still stronger light than 
that of the Syracuse Herald. Republicans see 
no occasion for any haste in discussing this 
Credit Mobilier business; yet they do not pro- 
pose to shrink from it at the proper time, if 
any discussion be needed for any practical 
purpose connected with the campaign. 





REPUBLICANS in every state throughout the 
Union should remember the great importance, 
in the selection of Presidential electors to be 
voted for by the people, of making no mistake 
as tothe persons selected. We have already 
onee called attention to this subject and we 
do so again. The counting of the electoral 
votes will be couducted by a Democratic Con- 
gress; and there is no doubt that it will strain 
its power to the extremest limitin order to 
exclude Republican votes from the count, es- 
pecially if such exclusion would secure a 
Democratic victory. Republicans should see 
to it that they do nothing and omit nothing 
that will give even a plausible reason for such 
action. The important point in the nomina- 
tion of electors is to be sure not to nominate 
any persons who are ineligible. The Constitu- 
tion expressly says that ‘‘no senator, or re- 
presentative, or person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States shall 
be appointed an elector.” No person holding 
even a minor office under the United States, 
however insignificant, should be nominated as 
an elector. The exclusion is absolute and 
universal. Let the Republicans, then, be care- 
ful that no postmaster, no custom-house 
officer, no collector of internal revenue, no 
holder of office under the Upited States in any 
sense appears in the list of persons nominated 
for electors. No temptation for the counting- 
out process should be furnished to Congress 
on the pretense of illegality of any description. 
The contest between the two parties promises 
to be a very warm one; and it may be, asin 
the last Presidential election, a very close 
one. 


ConGressMAN WeEavER, of Iowa, the Green- 
back nominee for the Presidency, has a plan 
of his own for winning at the next election: 
Of course, he has no idea of being chosen by 
the electoral colleges. Yet he thinks that he 
may carry a sufficient number of these col- 
leges to prevent them from electing either of 
the other candidates, and thus throw the 
election into the House of Representatives. 
Then Mr. De La Matyr, of Indiana, who is a 
Greenbacker and holds the casting vote of 
that state, would become a very important 
character. How the delegation from Indiana 
would vote would depend on him; and 
neither the Republicans nor the Democrats in 
the House of Representatives could elect 
their candidate for President without the vote 
of Indiana. Without this vote, as the House 
is now organized, they are tied, and this vote 
Mr. De La Matyr carries in his pocket. The 
Hon. Mr. Weaver is going to try to carry 
Texas, West Virginia, and Alabama in the 
South, and Maine in the North, and thus get 
the election into the House of Represent- 
atives, and then Mr. De Le Matyr will put him 
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through or prevent any election of President. 
Republicans will spoil this programme so far 
as Maine is concerned, and the Democrats are 
quite likely to do the same thing at the South. 
We advise Mr. Weaver not to be too confident 
and certainly not to spend much money. 
The overwhelming probability is that not a 
single electoral vote will be cast for him. He 
may damage or profit either of the other can- 
didates, and that is all that his candidacy will 
amount to. 


THE registration law passed by the legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin, in 1879, requires, ‘‘as a 
prerequisite to the exercise of the constitu- 
tional right to vote at any general election, 
the previous registration of the elector, unless 
he becomes a qualified voter after the last day 
for completing the registry and before the 
election.”’ Failing thus to register his name, 
the elector, with the exception specified, loses 
his right te vote at that election. This law 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin has just de- 
clared to be unconstitutional, adopting a 
method of reasoning that, if extended to other 
states, would also make their registration laws 
unconstitutional. The fallacy of the reason- 
ing consists in assuming that a reyistration 
law changes the qualifications of the voter or 
adds new qualifications to those that may be 
constitutionally prescribed. If this were a 
fact, then the objection would be fatal. It, 
however, is not a fact at all. A registration 
law simply regulates the mode in which the 
voting right shall be exercised; but does not 
add to or take from the qualifications for the 
possession of the right. Legislation may fix 
the time and place when and where the right 
shall be exercised, if at all; and nobody pre- 
tends that this isa denial of the right itself, 
unless the Jegislation be so unreasonable as 
clearly to evince such a purpose. If so, why 
may not legislation make previous registration 
a preliminary to the exercise of the right, 
designating the times and places and fur- 
nishing the proper facilities therefor? This 
has been done in most of the states and sheuld 
be done in all, as a safeguard against fraud- 
ulent voting. The decision of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin is against the practice 
and the uniform decisions in other states. 


CALIFORNIA bas seen fit to place in her stat- 
ute-book a law which forbids any one to dis- 
inter or remove from the place of burial the 
remains of a deceased person without a per- 
mit, for which a fee of ten dollars must be 
paid. This law somewhat interferes with the 
convenience of Chinamen in that state, who 
are in the habit of exhuming the bodies of 
their deceased friends and transporting them 
to their native country. The question whether 
the law is constitutional recently came before 
the United States Circuit Court for the Dis- 
trict of California. Judge Sawyer held that 
the law does not violate that provision of the 
Federal Constitution which gives Congress 
the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, or that provision which forbids a 
state, without the consent of Congress, to lay 
any imposts or duties on exports, or any pro- 
vision inthe Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, or any principle or immunity 
contained in the Burlingame Treaty with 
China. The Court sustained the law, as being 
within the police power of the state. Here, 
then, is one law, enacted specially with refer- 
ence to Chinamen, since the practice to which 
it relates is mostly confined to them, that has 
stood the test of the Federal courts. If 
Chinamen, for religious or other reasons, wish 
to disinter and remove the bodies of their 
buried dead, they must pay the ten-dollar fee. 
So says the legislature of California, and 


Judge Sawyer says that the law is constitu- 
tional. 


Tue difference between this Parliament and 
the last is seen in the treatment given by the 
two to Sir Wilfrid Lawson's temperance reso- 
lution. Last year there wasa majority of a 
hundred or more against his resolution ; while 
this year it is carried by a vote of 229 to 203, 
and that, too, when it was not made a govern- 
ment measure, and Gladstone himself, with 
tw others of the Cabinet, voted againstit. He 
is, however, in favor of the principle itself, 
and a large majority of his associates in the 
Government recorded their names in the 
affirmative, including such men as Mr. Bright, 
Bir W. V. Harcourt, Mr. Forster, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Mundella, and Sir Charles Dilke. 
It was not a bill for a law that was under dis- 
cussion—that will come later; but simply the 
proposition that the inhabitants of any place 
ought to have the “local option ” to restrain 
the issue or renewal of licenses for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. It is a most encourag- 
ing sign to observe how in England, the home 
of the beer interest, the temperance sentiment 
is gradually and surely growing. 


...We said a fortnight ago that “the ver 
dict of antiquity among the Baptists isin favor 
of sprinkling or pouring as the true mode of 
baptism.’’ Whereupon The Baptist Weekly 





quotes Dean Stanley as saying that the bap- 
tism of Jesus and the disciples was by immer- 
sion. So we supposed ; but we were not talking 
about them, but about the early Baptists, and 
we are surprised that the writer in The Baptist 
Weekly could not understand our Italics. . The 
Zion's Advocate quotes our statement that the 
Baptists never immersed adult persons before 
1641, and asks us to prove it. That is easy. 
The proof is that none of their controversial 
writings before that time speak of such a prac- 
tice. 

.... The substance of The Catholic Standard’s 
explanation why Catholics do not read as 
many religious books as Protestants is because 
they do not need to. Protestants have no 
infallible guide, but must be finding out the 
last way to interpret the Bible and understand 
religious truth. Very good. Granted that 
Catholics have the infallible faith, where shall 
they find it? Not in the Bible, for that is 
confessedly too deep for eommon people and 
copies are expensive. Where, then, do they 
find it? What is the name of the book, or 
compilation which contains the infallible 
and authoritative teachings of the Church on 
religion? And how much does it cost ? 


...- Sidney Lanier’s poem fn this week’s paper 
is a sermon in verse. What a sermon it would 
make, for one who had the ability, to take the 
world’s great teachers and geniuses one by 
one, to show the flaws and freckles in face, 
and then paint in contrast with the greatest of 
earth's geniuses the supernal, faultless beauty 
of Jesus Church. “Only I believe,” says 
John Milton to Master Samuel Hartlib, 
‘that this is not a bow for every man to 
shoot in that counts himself a teacher; but 
will require sinews almost equal to those 
which Homer gave Ulysses.” Mr. Lanierisa 
lecturer on literature at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


.... The Interior speaks well in rebuking Mr. 
Conway’s ridiculons grief over the marriage 
of George Elliot to Mr. Cross according to the 
rites of the Church of England. But we do 
not understand what it means by saying that 
her present legal marriage to Mr. Cross ‘“‘goos 
far to establish the claim for her that her in- 
formal marriage with Mr, Lewes was of neces- 
sity, and not of choice, and so far forth is a 
vindication of her character."”” How could 
her connection with Mr. Lewes have been a 
matter ‘of necessity’’? There can be no 
“ necessity’? compelling a marriage when one 
of the parties has an undivorced wife living. 


....Dr. Tryon Edwardes, in a public letter, as 
also Professor Smyth, at the Andover anni- 
versary meeting, deny that any writings of 
Jonathan Edwards have been withheld from 
publication for any asserted reason of their 
lack of orthodoxy. We bave never supposed 
that President Edward’s essay on the Trinity 
was suppressed at present for this reason, 
though we suppose that was his son's reason 
for not publishing it. Yetit is not really in- 
consistent, we understand, with the Nicene 
Creed. The Bibliotheca Sacra will publish 
next year some of President Edwards's writings 
that have not yet seen the light. 


...-lf we are not mistaken, President Bart- 
lett makes a slip, in his valuable artiele on 
*““The Biblical Deluge,” in his statement that 
“the Vedas of India give a statement very sim- 
jlar to Lucian’s, but more brief, concerning 
Manu, who, with seven other holy sages, en- 
tered the ark, was saved from the Flood which 
destroyed the race, and was landed ona mount- 
ain, where he offered sacrifice and went forth 
to repeople the world.’’ No reference to the 
Flood, we believe, occurs in the Vedas; but 
only in Sanskrit writings of a much later date, 
when the story might very easily have been 
borrowed from Persia or Babylonia. 


....Bays The Christian Instructor : 


"They have an ‘Exegetical Society’ in 
New York. This is good. New York and 
suveral of the members of the Society need it. 
It is to be hoped that they may find time to 
study the Scriptures.” 


It is precisely what they do find time for, as 
they also feel the need. And The Christian 
Instructor was able to learn through Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT about the Society, because two of 
our editors were present at the meeting, as 
members, to organize it. We trust that the 
time may be far distant when we shall not feel 
a deep interest in all matters of biblical re- 
search. 

....The editor of The Examiner and Chron- 
icle, in celebrating the completion of a quarter 
century’s work on that paper, took no little 
credit for having so nearly annibilated open- 
communionism during these last nine years. 
But a writer in The Watchtower says: 

“Is it really true that Dr. Bright’s harsh 
and severe methods have stamped out the 
open-communion heresy? These views are, 
probably, held to-day by ten Baptists where 
they were by one when Dr. Bright’s violent 
crusade was begun. Some of the very best 
men in our denomination, we regret to say, 
are to-day tinctured with these views.” 


....General Garfield, ast winter, received a 








letter from a little West Virginia boy asking 
for some missionary money for his class, to 
which the General promptly responded, as fol- 
lows : 

‘* My Dear Little Friend :—Partly for the sake 
of the missionary cause and partly as a tribute 
to a nine-year-old who can write so handsome 
a letter as you have done, I enclose one dol 
lar, to aid you tp your contributions. 

“Very truly yours, : 
“J. A. GARFIELD.” 

....Congressman Goode, representing the 
Second Congressional District of Virginia, 
succeeded in getting $482,500 of appropria- 
tions into the last River and Harbor Bill, all 
for the benefit of his district, including some 
mill-dams and creeks. For this reason, if 
for no other, the Norfolk Virginian thinks 
that he has earned a renomination and a re- 
election. The district got more even than its 
‘fall share’’ out of the grab-bill, because 
Mr. Goode was instant in season and out of 
season in attending to the grab business. 


.... It is true that General Hancock was a 
Union soldier during the war and that he 
made for himself an entirely creditable record, 
as hundreds of others did,in a subordinate 
military position. But, if elected, he would 
be a Democratic President through and 
through, and do the bidding of the Democrat- 
fe party, being mainly dependent on the 
“Solid South’ for his election. Democrats 
expect this, and would be content with nothing 
short of it. This ought to settle the question 
that no Republican can support him. 


....It was ratheran unfortunate juncture 
of matters that amnesty to the wild Com- 
muniets and explusion of the Jesuits should 
be proposed by the Government of France at 
the same moment. The teachings of the 
Jesuits may be dangerous to the Republic; 
but what are they compared to the destruction 
wrought by the Communists? If there is 
room enough in France for the red-handed 
brotherhood there ought to be for the Jesuits. 


.... There, we expected it! The Presbyterian 
Banner quotes Dr. Talbot W. Chambers’s com- 
ment on the creation of man in The Sunday- 
school Times, in which he says the creation of 
man’s body ‘‘may have been at once, or 
through a long course of development,” and calls 
it ‘very careless writing,’ which leaves the 
impression ‘‘ that the author is as much on 
one side as the other” of the evolution ques- 
tion. Which is a sad state of things. 


.-+ The Christian Advocate is getting into 
better shape, under its new editor—the old 
chaos organized, and departments arranged 
somewhat asin ourown paper. We offerone 
minor suggestion : that the anonymous editor 
into whose hands the department of “‘ The 
Religious Life’’ has been put be required not 
only to give the name of the writers, but also 
the newspaper or other source of his articles, 
to prevent misapprehension. 


. «We do not intend every week to publish 
a department of ‘“‘ Hymn Notes”; but we shall 
do so occasionally, once in two orthree weeks, 
intrusting the care of so special a department 
tothe Rev. F. M. Bird, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, who is by far the most careful scholar of 
hymns in the country and who has a very 
large special library on the subject. Our 
readers may not be afraid to ask him ques- 
tions. 


....The system of letting out convicts to 
contractors, practiced in some of the South- 
ern states, is, in application to Negro convicts 
especially, quite as bad as slavery, and in 
some respects even worse. It opens the 
way for the most abominable abuses, and 
those who believe that ‘‘ Niggers’’ have no 
rights that white men ought to respect very 
naturally fall into these abuses. 


.... [tts stated by a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine that the deaths by suicide among 
Europeans annualy amount to sixty thousand, 
or at the rate of about one in every five thou- 
sand of the populatton, and that suicides have 
been rapidly increasing in all parts of Europe 
for the last hundred years. The writer says 
that self-destruction is now five times greater 
than it was a century ago. 


...-If General Hancock tells the people, in 
his letter of acceptance, what are his views 
on the current questions of the hour, it will 
be absolutely their first information on the 
subject. It is not so with General Garfield, 
who need only to point to his record for the 
last eighteen years. His views will not be 
extemporized for the occasion. The people 
already know the man. 


..»»Mr. Robison, General Garfield’s confi- 
dential business adviser, sets down his total 
property at $29,000, from which an indebted- 
ness of $5,000 must be deducted, leaving him 
possessed of $24,000 above all liabilities. He 
has been in the public service for nearly twen- 
ty years, and these figures do not look as if 
he had used his position to serve the purposes 
of a money-grabber. 





-.--Colonel Jones, in addressing a Demo- 
cratic ratification meeting at Augusta, Ga., 
said that ‘‘if he was called upon to name one 
who approached more nearly our peerless 
leader, Robert E. Lee, that man would be 
General Hlancock.’”? This may do for the 
‘Solid South,” but it had better be said in 
an undertone, lest it reach the ears of the 
North. 


...-There is now in the county poorhouse 
at Milwaukee, Wis., an old man, decrepit and 
paralyzed and wholly dependent on public 
charity, who before the war was the owner of 
five banks and was estimated to be worth six 
millions of dollars. The wheel of fortune 
sometimes makes marvelous changes in the 
condition of men, 


e+--The Court of Appeals of Kentucky re- 
cently quashed an indictment against a col- 
ored man, on the ground that the grand jury 
was composed entirely of white persons, and 
that the law of the state which excludes all 
persons other than white men from serving on 
juries is unconstitutional. 


The Virginia readjusters have decided 
to put an electoral ticket of their own into the 
fleld, instructed to vote for Hancock and En- 
glish. This, if adhered to, will divide the 
Democratic vote in that state, and may give 
the Republicans a chance of carrying the state 
for Garfield and Arthur. 


..--President Hurlburt having resigned the 
presidency of Middlebury College, Professor 
Boardman, of the Chicago Theological Semin- 
ary, has been chosen to fill his place. We 
doubt not it is a good selection, for the Con- 
gregationalists of the West will be very loth to 
have him leave them. 


...» The Dunker Church is about to establish 
a clothing house at Ashland O. ‘By this 
means,’’ says one of their papers, ‘all would 
soon bave coats, hats, and bonnets exactly 
alike,” By the way, where is the passage of 
Scripture that says: “‘ Let all churchmembers 
dress exactly alike?” 


...-Horatio Seymour, in, his last refusal to 
bea presidential candidate, emphasized the 
refusal by declaring that he preferred a 
funeral to his nomination. We commend his 
wisdom in sticking to his purpose, since he 
has thereby avoided the probable mortification 
of a second defeat. 


....The Connecticut Greenbackers, in their 
state convention last week, denounced both 
of the other parties, and declared their pur- 
pose not to amalgamate with either. All 
right, gentlemen ; but, so far as Republicans 
are concerned, please to wait till you are 
asked. 

«se-The Philadelphia County prison, house 
of correction, and almshouse are all over- 
crowded, while in Potter and Washington 
Counties these institutions are all empty. In 
the latter counties no license is granied for 
the sale of intoxicating drinks. 


-.--The deaths in this city for the last six 
months were 15,279, against 14,148 for the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. This 
represents an annual rate of 25.26 in every 
1,000 of a population, estimated on the basis of 
the recent census, at 1,209,561. 


...-The tnerease in the valuation of prop- 
erty, real and personal, this year in this city, as 
compared with that of last year, is nearly fifty 
millions of dollars. This is one among the 
many evidences that “‘good times’ have re- 
turned. 

...-Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, says 
that ‘‘the Democratic party weakens Han- 
eock’’ in that state ‘‘to a greater extent than 
he strengthens it.” He adds that ‘‘ Hancock 
has not the slightest chance of carrying” the 
state. 

....-Apropos of the statement by a Baptist 
editor that he never witnessed a ‘‘ baby sprink- 
ling ” when the babies did not “‘ protest vigor- 
ously,” let him apply the argument to the 
Jewish rite of coasecration. 


....Chief-Justice Parke who presided at 
the trial of the Rev. Mr. Hayden, has written 
a letter to the governor of Connecticut, in 
which he expresses the opinion that there 
ought to be a second trial. 


....8ome of the Democrats of Maryland are 
reported as not at all satisfied with the nom- 
ination of General Hancock, and, preferring 
General Garfield, they propose to give him 
their support this fall. 

...-The biggest church debt we have heard 
of in the country is that of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, in this city, for four hundred 
thousand dollars. It is in one mortgage, at 
five per cent. 

....Mr. Pillsbury, the celebrated prison 
warden of Massachusetts, is of the opinion 
that the ‘“‘cat”’ is the most humane and 
effective punishment in prison discipline. 


...-Our readers will thank us for republish- 
ing President Porter’s sermon on Godlessness. 
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...-It is reported that General Schofield is 
soon to be relieved of his command at West 
Point. ‘lhe general opinion of the people is 
that he is not the man for the place. 


....The Democrats need not spend much 
money to carry the “Solid South” Tissue 
ballots are cheap and bulldozers do not ask 
high wages. 

...-The contest between Hancock and Gar- 
field is that of a soldier and nothing else and 
a soldier and a statesman. 


“Publisher's Ds epartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
CaTSKILL, July 10th, 1880. 


Waite accounts are reaching us of the lofty 
flight of the thermometer in the city, we are 
lnxuriating in atmosphere the temperature of 
which is about 75 to 80 degrees, and, in gonse- 
quence, every day brings a greater influx of 
visitors to this region. 

THE GRANT HOUSE, 


which is very comfortably filled at this early 
date, is situated on the top of a breezy hill, 
surrounded by well-grown shade trees, and 
commands an extended view of the river and 
valley. The interior is furnished in the neatest 
and most comfortable manner. Among the 
guests are General Allcock and daughters, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cornell, Miss Minnie 
Cornell, Thomas B. Kerr and family, of New 
York; A. C. Barnes and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry A. Richardson, C. B. Boynton and fam- 
fly, and John Ashcroft and family, of Brook- 
lyn. Nearer the landing and upon quite an ele- 
vation overlooking the river, with a very fine 
view of the mountains and surrounding coun- 
try in the background, stands the 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL, 


the summer home of agreat many old New 
Yorkers, who annually seek this recion for the 
grateful change it affords from the heat and 
confinement of the city. Itis easy of aceess 
from New York and presents all the attrac- 
tions of the city hotel. At present the guests 
number about 150, among whom are Hon. W. 
P. Kelloge, of Louisiana; Albert Spies and 
family, W. FE. Barnes and family, Mesers. 
Owen Jones. R. G. Gregg, and R. Minturn and 
family, of New York; Hon. J. Cleveland and 
family, of Jersey City; and rooms have been 
engaged for later dates by Hon. Thurlow 
Weed, New York: Gov. A. B. Cornell, Alba- 
ny: Hon. C. H. Adams and family, New York ; 
Leon Abbott, corporation attorney of Jersey 
City ; and many others. 


NEVADA CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

Messrs. Hatcn & Foore. the well-known 
bankers, of No. 12 Wall Street, this city. 
a‘lvertise for sale ard very highly recommend 
the Nevada Central Raflway Ist Mortgace 
Rinking Fund Six-per-cent. Gold Bonds. 
The present price is 974. The bonds 
are secured by deed of trust to the Cen- 
tral Trust Co of New York. Interest pay- 
able in New York on April 1st and October 
Ist. The road runs from Rattle Mountain 
Station, onthe Central Pacifie Raflroad, south- 
erly to Austin, 93 miles. The let Mortrage 
Bonds are issued at the rate of only $8,000 ner 
mile of completed road, the total irsue heing 
$750,000. They have 25 years tornn and are 
the only lien upon the property of the com- 
ranv. and are listed on the New York Stack 
Exchanre. The road is now tn fnll operation 
and is already earning more then anffictent 
to meet the running expenses, interest, sink- 
ing fund, ete. F 




















FORT MADISON ANT NORTHWEST 
FRN RAILWAY OF IOWA. 
MEssrs. James M. Drake & Co., y 
Street. this citv, advertise in another yO ee 
an issue of 7-pner-cent. gold bonds of the 
aborensmed Railway Company. The bonds 
are for $1,000 and $5, and The Union Trnet 
Company. of New Yor’, are trustees. The 
present selling price is 99 and accrued inter- 
est, with a bonus of 20 ner eent. in stock of 
the pee ig particulars mav be had 

on syplication to James M. D 
Wall Street, New York. a ee 


THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 
Mgssrs. CLARK, Post & MARTIN. No. 24 
Pine Street. this city, advertise in another cel- 
umn. and also uphesitatingly recommend, the 
#&-per-cent. quarterly coupon bonds of The 
Railroad Eanipment Company. The bonds 
are secured by the direct oblization of leading 
railroad companies and the capital stock of 
the Railroad Fauipment Company, which paves 
dividends of 10 per cent. per annum. The 
absolnte ownership of the rolling stock ig 
vested in the bondholder until fully paid for. 





THE smallest articles in daily 
pins, and needles—are frequently the most ~~ 
dispensable. The author, writing for fame 
the maiden for love, the clerk and scribbler 
for bread—where would each be without a 
pen? Steel pens are now produced in all the 
wealth of improvement and perfection that 
characterizes the century in an endless variety 
of sizes, shapes, and colors, bronze, coppered 
gold and nickel-plated, with fine, medium. 
blunt, and turned-up points, and done up in 
all styles of faney boxes, all of which can be 
seen at the Fsterbrook Steel Pen Company's 
Office, No. 26 John Street, New York. 
EEE 


QUEER name—Jones of Binghamton. Bing- 
bamton, N. Y. That is not all: be has a queer 
way of doing business. He pays the freirht and 
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RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

SvoH portion of the first Mo e Bonds of 
the Richmond and Alleghany Railroad Com- 
pany as are now for sale have been pl in 
the hands of the well-known bankers, Messrs. 
Robins, Powell & Co., No. 40 Wall 8t., and 
Closson & Hays, No. 11 Nassau St., this city, 
who confidently recommend the bonds to their 
friends and the investing public generally. The 
total amount of the issue is $5,000,000. The 
bonds have forty years to run, from July Ist, 
1880, and the rate of interest is 7 per cent. 
gold. The trustees are Henry M. Alexander, 
of New York, and Henry K. ‘hn son, of Rich- 
mond, Va. The line of the Richmond and 
Alleghany Railroad follows the valley of the 
James River from Richmond, the head of 
tide-water navigation, to Lynchburg, thence to 
Clifton Forge, where it connects with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. There is also 
to be a branch running up the North River to 
Lexington, in the Valley of Virginia, making 
a total length of about two hundred and fifty 
miles. This is the route of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal, and the extensive and 
substantial improvements of that work are 
to be used wherever available, which will be 
through more than four-fifths of the distance. 
The bonds are issued forthe purpose of ac- 
quiring very valuable property, consisting of 
right of way, real estate, water privileces, 
etc., and also to meet the cost of completing 
and equipping two hundred and fifty miles of 
the road. The James River and Kanawha 
Canal Co. has executed a deed conveying all 
of its works, property, and franchises, in 
accordance with the statutes of Virginia, to 
the Richmond and Alleghany Railroad Com- 
pany, and the latter company has entered into 
possession. The mortgage by which the rail- 
road bonds are secured covers the completed 
line of the raflroad, and also all the property 
of the Canal Co., as well. Full particulars are 
givenin a circular issued by the Company, 
which will be sent on application to either of 
the above-named firms. 


A FAMOUS BOSTON BUSINESS 
HOUSE, 

NaW IN THE HUNDREDTH YEAR OF ITS 
EXISTENCE. 





Suaw, APPLin & Co., 27 SuDBURY STREET. 


In these days of centennial celebrations 
mercantile houses, as a rule, are conspicuously 
silent. There are few that can boast one 
hundred years of existence, to say nothing of 
growth and prosperity. Among this few is 
the well-known house of Messrs. Shaw, Applin 
& Co., of Boston, who propose holding, a little 
later in the season, a celebration of the 
eentennia! anniversary of the founding of that 
famous house. They can boast not only an 
existence of the house without eessation for 
one hundred years, but, through many changes, 
a career of steady growth and unusual pros- 
perity. It was in the year 1780 thatthe firm of 
Jacob Foster & Son, the original founders of 
the house, entered into the business of making 
and selling upbolstered furniture, in premises 
situated on the main street of Charlestown, 
now part of Boston. The house has occupied 
the five stories of the large building 27 Sud- 
bury Street since 1863. The factory is at East 
Cambridge, Mass., and the floors there and 
those of the warerooms cover about two acres. 
About 125 men are employed. The mannfac- 
ture of furniture affords the widest scope for 
inventive genius and sk{)lful workmanship, and 
by no house has it been brought to greater 
perfection than by Messrs. Shaw, Applin & 
Co. They confine themselves to the manufac- 
turing of parlor, chureh, and lodge furniture. 
At the show-rooms is to be seen the finest dir- 
play of artistic furniture to be met with in any 
part of the United States, all of which fs their 
own manufacture,and many articles are the 
most exquisite productions of srtistic skill. 








EverYwHeEre Sovcat ror.—Summer Re- 
soRTS.—Mesers. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choc- 
olates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


“WOMEN NEVER THINK.” 

IF the crabbed old bachelor who uttered this 
sentiment could but witness the intense 
thought, deep study, and thorough investiga- 
tion uf women in determining the best medi- 
cines to keep their families well, and would 
note their sagacity and wisdom in selecting 
Hop Bitters as the best, and demonstrating it 
by keeping their families in perpetual health, 
at a mere pominal expense, he would be forced 
to acknowledge that such seutiments are base- 
less and false.— Picayune. 








JounsTon’s Fluid Beef is well known in 
Great Britain, as wellas throughout our own 
country. Its increasing sales are the best 
proof of ite stimulating and nutritious effects. 
It is very pleasant to the taste and is warmly 
recommended by physicians. The generalagenis 
in this country is the great wholesale drug 
henge of Robert Shoemaker & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. 





A REMEDY that has been used with benefi- 
cent effects for fifty years is certainly worth 
recommending. Such a remedy isthe original 
Elixir of Calisaya Bark, prepared by the well- 
known pharmacist, J. Milhau’s Son, 183 Rroad- 
way, this city. The remedy is good for dys- 
peptics, the debilitated, and for those exposed 
to the ague. 





GOOD ADVICE. 

The Daily Advertiser, St: Albaus, Vermont, 
has the following: ‘‘We feel sure that, if such of 
our friends as are sufferers from diseases of 
“Pn Liver would but use Warner's 
ene ee and Liver Cure, they would be 


wera roe visitor leave New Yor« City, save Bag- 
it 








eellescales on trial. Send for free book. 


Easy shoes, of su : 

and gentlemen. Watkins, Fourth Avenue, 

Established 1840, Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 
TT — 


W. H. Leonanrp, M.D., says: ‘‘I received 
through Messrs. Gerity & Morrell, of Elmira, 
N. Y., a bottle of Nichols & Co,’s Elixir Peru- 
vian Bark with Protoxide of Iron. Having 
been confined to my house for two years from 
General Debility, I commenced its use by tea- 
spoonful doses morning and night, and in one 
week felt like a different man. I am now 
taking the second bottle and have commenced 
the practice of my profession. I recommend 
it to my friends as the only true preparation 
of Bark and Iron combined I ever saw.”’ 





INDIGESTION, DySPEPsi4, Dervousprostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking Mensman’s PeptonizED Brrr Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious ies. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

ro) es. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
Bitions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. CasweLL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


A POPULAR article for druggists to handle 
and one they can recommend, as the following 


shows: 
“* Burrao, March 84, 1879. 

“ Messrs. CHAMPLIN & Co. : 
“« Gents:—I am pleased to state that I sell 
more of your ‘Liquid Pearl’ than any other 
similar preparation in the market. 
“* Yours, very truly, Dr. O. Boysen, 

“ Druggist, 165 East Genesee St.” 

TT 





A eafe, sure, and effective Iron Tonic is 
Nichols & Co.’s Bark and Iron. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


for sale the following named fine Steel 9 
ings and the following blications, which be 
sent, upon receipt of the 
very low prices 





ENGRAVINGS. 


a READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


y F. 
Ritchie, the 
THE AUTHORS 


U. S. GRANT. Size. 16x80..:. 1 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 
EX-VICE-PRESID: SCHUYLER COLFAX. 





Te 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x 
All of the above are hea 
will be sent pos on receipt of t 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
Frank 5, Gospenter. Bound in Cloth. 
. Db aiesdeveneneteeteessbdutindses 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 PAGSS,......ccccccccccccccccvsccces 500. 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 
TRAVEL. 
OCEAN EXCURSIONS. 


Od Demin Steamship Compu, 


Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Old Point 
. Comfort, White Sulphur Springs, 
the South and Southwest, 
from Pier 43 North River, foot of Christopher 8t., every 














T day, Thursday, and Saturday, at 3 P.M. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 















ATALOGUE No 3 


— 
= OR = 


Pinas. 1600 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS rom SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


OHN WANAMAKE 


CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
gnown Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


























LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
i Constipation and Piles. . 
, R. HL Clark, South 


and 
Piety cred me peng 
Bp as dane indery fx oe In completely cur 


aNaene Way? 
WONDERFUL 4 
POWER. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
1D cwitisna post paid) Burlington, Vt. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by ite use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


. HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 
For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents; 





tral ’ Teome t eiuced tog! and up 
ward perday. Elevator. t2crent supplied with 
the sie Cars, St and Elevated Railroad 


FOR 
Lewes, Delaware, and Rehoboth Beach, 
from Pier 37, foot of Beach St., every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 3 P. M. 
These routes offer an excursion to Norfolk and 
return—6650 miles ocean—sall occupying but 214 days 
and to Lewes—315 miles—one day. Steamers an 
table unexce: 


General Office, 197 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
W. H. STANFORD, Secretary. 
w 
NEW FORE ASR So RATE OY MINE 
for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 

Ferry station in New York, foot of Li pers, Street; 
in Brooklyn, foot of Fulton Street, Jewell’s Wharf. 
COMMENCING JUNE @ist, 1880. 
gration ©. R. R. of N. J., foot 

and Green Streets, at 6:45, 


A.M.; 1:80, 4:00*, 4:00, 5:80, 7:15, 12 P. m. 
B.: 5:80, 12 





ow k 
Raflroad, 
, 8:80, 9:90, 
10:16 A. M.; 12:10, 2:00°, 8:45, 5:40, 7:15, 12 Fr. x. On Sun- 
day at 6:90 4. M.; 590,12 F. =. 

m. and Berks Streets at 5:00, 8:20, 9 20, 0:45, 
11 a. Mj 1:25, 3:30, 5:25, 6:90, 11:30 F. wu. Om Sunday af 
or. M. 


Iman Cars attached 
From Trenton, Warren, and Tu: 
Monday), 6:00, 7: 
2:40, 4:32, 6:10, 
6:15 Pr.» 


F —_ i Philadel 4 d oot oy 
tation le ie an n 
rom tute ond Greet at 7:30, 


je at 944 Broadway, 
venue, New York, and No. 4 Court Street, 
H. P. BALDWIN, Gen] Passenger Agens. 


TE LINE. 








STATE 


for comfort and ele; 
added two new and 


steams! 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 


Fixst Capin Saloon, to according to state 
room tions. Return, $110 to $1 
Seconp CaBIN (everything furn ), $40. 


$75, STEERAGE, 

peciall rates jergymen and their 
families. Py A information to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 


72 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
ge = ue iy. m. | Devonia...July 31st, 1 Pm. 
Cire . Ju TAM. . 

These etananers do not carry cattle, sheep, ox iS. 
Cabins, $60 to 880. Excursion tickets at u rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $26. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
Brom Fits, Grane ns Wictoria. duly Hatha 

*Elysia....July 17t P.M. . Ju 5 
Steamers marked th 


us * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, 955 and $65, Excursion 


tickets at reduced rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


a PR 
CUNARD LINE. 
st ih rt of sn Ea’ plone 


stown to New 
of 50 at 43 lati- 








SCY esday, J Rist, 3 Pm. 
oe Sale 9:30 
GALLIA.......cececeeee ednesday, A 4th, 3 P.M. 
BOTHNIA.. SS A a ich, 8 a.m 
return ets on favors! 
8 Pe tickets to and from all parts of + 7 at 
office No.4. 


Surorest "Chas Gc FRANCELY®, heen 
INMAN: LINE. 
New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 
-» BAS, 
oo 











CITY OF BRUSSELS e 
CITY OF NEW YORK................ 3,500 





These gni 
t, largest, ap‘ fastest on the Atlantic, an veev 
moders improv ud and cold wares 


modern improvment, ing hot 
leet ri ls in staterooms, revolving chairs ta 
eee Wath nl smoking rooms, barber ete. 





135, 137. 139 Water Street, N. ¥. 


rates of and other 
‘jouR G. DALE. Agent, 


For 
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Financial. 


DEBT AND INTEREST REDUCTION. 





Tue debt of the United States on the 1st 
of July, 1866, was $2,773,236,173.69. On 
the Ist of July, 1880, it was, less cash in 
the Treasury, $1,942,172,295, showing a re- 
duction of $831,063,878.69 between these 
two dates. The annual interest liability on 
the 1st of July, 1866, was, in round num- 
bers, $150,000,000; and on the 1st of July, 
1880, it was $79,213,981, showing a reduc- 
tion of more than $71,000,000 in this liabil- 
ity. The reduction of interest effected 
thus far during the administration of Pres- 
ident Hayes amounts to nearly $16,000,000. 
The two causes which have contrib- 
uted to bring about this interest re- 
duction within the last fourteen years 
are the large payments which have been 
made in reducing the principal of the 
public debt and the refunding of a large 
amount of five and six-per-cent. bonds into 
four and four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds. 

These figures make a splendid record. 
They are in every way creditable to the 
party that has had control of the Govern- 
ment during this period, and more than 
suggests that there is no occasion for plac 
ing that control in Democratic hands. No 
other nation ever, in an equal time, reduced 
its debt and interest burden by honorable 
methods to anything like an equal extent. 
No better proof can be given of good finan- 
cial management, as well as integrity of 
purpose. The Democrats may for partisan 
purposes clamor against the Republican 
party; but the majority of the people will 
conclude that it is best to let well enough 
alone. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the past week all 
the merchandise markets have been quiet, 
as usual at this time of year. Values were 
mostly steady and unchanged. The period 
for the commencement of the fall trade is 
rapidly approaching, and already active 
preparations are being made in some 
branches for an early opening of the sea- 
son. The Winter wheat harvest is now 
pretty well advanced, and the Spring 
wheat harvest is about commencing. So 
far, the prospect is excellent. From the 
increased acreage, there is no doubt that the 
crop will be equal to any with which the 
country has ever been favored 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The tota} 
imports of the week were $38,155,564, con- 
sisting of $1,818,667 dry goods and $6,336, - 
897 general merchandise. 

The exports, exclusive of specie, from 
this port for the week reached $9,447,246. 
The total since Jan. 1st is $199 138,007, 
against $158,253,368 in 1879 and $171,397, - 
075 in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Bruits oF ExcnaNnGe. — PRESENTMENT.— 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
by Clifford J., has decided that, where a 
bill of exchange was addressed to parties in 
New York and accepted by them, without 
explanation or coniition, the legal con- 
struction of the instrument is that it be- 
came payable at the place designated in the 
address as the place where the acceptance 
took place, and presentment at that place 
was sufticient. 

ALTERATION OF Nore.—An unauthorized 
alteration of a promissory note by the 
pavee, reducing its amount, defeats recov- 
ery upon it, even in the hands of an inno- 
cent purchaser, But, the alteration being 
honestly made, there can be a recovery 
upon the original consideration. —Savings 
Bank vs. Shaffer, Supreme Court, Neb. 

Promissory Note.—The holder of a 
note accepting in good faith from one of 
the principal makers, whom he knows to 
be insolvent, aconveyance of land in pay- 
ment of the note, and within four months 
afterward surrende ring on demand such 
property to the assignee in bankruptcy of 
the grantor, it does not operate as a pay- 
ment of the note nor discharge the surety. 
—Harner vs. Batdorf, Supreme Court, Ohio. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been with- 
out ckange. The supply of loanable funds 
continues to increase, while the demand 
remains light. The rates for call loans 
ranged from 2 to 3 per cent. Prime com- 
mercial paper continues in active demand. 
We quote 60 to 90-day endorsed dry-goods 
bills receivable, 4@4}; four-months accept- 
ances, 44@5; and good single names, four 
to six months to run, 5@6, 


A 











LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
steady and closed at 98; to §. United 
States bonds were strong and a fraction 
higher for 5s. American railway securities 
active and generally firm. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
barely steady, closing at 4.85 for 60 days 
and 4.87} for demand bills. New York 
exchange was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buying 
+, selling } prem.; Charleston, buying 4 
prem., selling + premium; New Orleans, 
commercial, $1 per $1,000 prem., bank 
$2.50 per $1,000 prem.; St. Louis, par; 
Chicago, 25c. per $1,000 discount; Boston, 
par. 


SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}4- 
grain silver dollaris now §0.8836. We 
quote: 


Balvesand Quarters... 
Dimes and Half Dimes 


STOCK MARKET.—Transactions at the 
Stock Exchange were very small during 
the first part of the week; but the market 
was strong, and in some cases an advance 
was recorded. Later on the market was 
more active, but weak, and prices declined 
1 to 64 per cent., the Granger stocks being 
conspicuous in the decline. At the close 
there wasa better feeling and some recov- 
ery. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 





Albany and Susquehanna... 10554 10536 105% 105 
American Dist. Tel........... oo 


Atl. and Pac. Tel............+ 41% 41g 41 
Bur., C. R., and Northern.... 60 60 7) 
Canada Southern............ 68 5044 67 
Se ee | eee oO 474 68 


Chicagoand Northwestern ., O02'¢ 9254 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 108 109 


4036 
58 
67 
684 
874 
107% 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 7 HH; 73 14% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 10454 104% 103 102% 
Chic., St. P., & Mimn.......... Oo oO 45 45% 
C.,R. 1, and Pacific .......... 10546 105 103g 1044 
Ohicago. Bur., and Quincy.. 12014 1204 190 120% 
Chicago and Alton.......... . 110 110 110 10mg 
Chic., St. 1... and N, O........ 2 Pia) wy 2654 
C.. C., and Ind, Cen ........++ 16% 16% 15% 15 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 116 116 16) «#4116 
Ches. & Ohbio.. ‘ eo on par 16% 
Ches. & Ohto, Ist pf. or .) ) et ee 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... -- _ - 17% 
Caribou M........-ccseeeccees = - 2 
Cent. Arizona M..... ......... sin 6 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 774 784g 76 » 
De!. and Hudson Canal... ji 76 73% «7% 
Exypress—Adams.......... 113% LIMG 119% 118% 
American........... 57 57 58k, S74 
United States...... — - ows 417% 
Wells, Fargo &Co. — _ . 106% 
GIRGO. .ccccccccvccccce csccccscece GE 83% «40% 
Erie, Pf... ...-cees cee coceeceees 07% 6334 655g AI, 
Excelsior Mim.......---+++-++- - = ste 1634 
Harlem. .......-00leeeeeee <0. = _ ~ we 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... Sg SE 81% SEK 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 71 72 al 6844 
Homestake Mining........... Sig BNE BSg Bag 
Dlinots Central,.............+ 16 106 105% — 
Climax M.........00ccceeeeerees 2% Me Me Mh 
{nd., Bloom., & West......... 264 2 Mg 
Ohio Central. .......-0eeeees0+ 19 19% 18% 18% 
Deadwood M.....--00--eeeeeee 12 12 —@ = 
St. Paul and Omaha... ...... 80g BUlg 26% 96 
St. Paul and Omaha, pf...... 69 49 69 69 
Louisville and Nashville..... 128 «6124 «4128 «128 
Lake Shore. ......-.-. 65. -seees 104%4 104% 101% 102% 
Lake Erie and Western...... 2854 2854 2614 27g 
Little Pittaburgh...... ....... 6 a 584 5% 
Michigan Central............. B84 BUG BBG BOR 
Morris an‘ Essex............. 105'¢ 10544 105 104% 
M.. K., and Texas............. B5% 36% 88 
Manhattan Elevated......... § 82% 82% BOG BO, 
Metropolitan Elevated....... 04 Oo 90 801g 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 184 18% 17% 18 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... a% 8% OB ™ 
Mar. and Cin. 24 pfd......... 5 5 4% 5 
NW. V. Coutral........ ccccccees 128% 120% 127% 1oHy 
N. J. Comtral........---ceeeses 67% «65 0635 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hartford... — - — 160 
N. Y. Elevate4..............-+ ll 6111 «6111 oho 
Northern Pactfic..........-... 26% «926% «25 | «BB 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 49m «49 40% 47% 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis... 61 61 00g 58 
New Central Coal............ - _ - 
Ohio and Miss.........see.s++ 33 83% 381 81% 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 73% 73% «71 7 
Ontario Silver.......+--+.00++ - — —- 84 
Oregon NAV..........eeeeeeeeee 118 118g 116% — 
Pacific Mall........ ......-+0++ S04 4054 SRE S0% 
PADAMB...... 0.6. -eeeeeeeeeseee - _ — 22 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. — ~ — 120 
Phila. and Reading.......... 15% (15% «(145517 
Quicksilver Mining........... = - - 10% 
Quicksilver Min'ng, pf....... 55 57 55 59 
St. Louis ana iron Mtn....... 40% «485 4% 454 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 33 38 83 BRI 
#t. Louis and San Fran.,pf.. 455 45% 45 44% 
St. Louts andS. Fran., ist pf.. 70 7 70 [:) 
Butro Tunnel.........-...+++- 1% 2 1% % 
&t. Paul & Sioux City........ 40% 4% =~ = (86 
St. Paul & Sioux City, pf.... 74 ™ 68 60 
Standard Mining............. 27% 27% «86% RBI 
Union Pacific........ «...++++ 874 88g 86% «AT 
Western Union 10434 1054{ 103% 104% 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 87 37% BA «(BBG 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... O5sg (O65G 68K 64g 
Central Pacific............... 71 71 val “im 
N. Y., Ont., and W........... 2834 28% 2644 26% 
Den. & Rio Grande......... a, ae | 


According to the figures of railroad earn- 
ings, compiled by the Financial Chronicle 


[July 15, 1880 





for June, and from January ist to July 1st, | Tradesmen’s 6,167,500 421,600 121,000 29,140,900 


it is shown that the gross earnings of thirty- 
nine railroads during the month of June, 
1880, were $17,859,013, against $13,064,654 
for June, 1879, a net increase of $4,794,859. 
Of all the railroads embraced in the list not 
one shows a decrease in gross earnings. 
Union Pacific heads the list, with an in- 
crease of $653,000; New York Central and 
Hudson River Road follows, with $630,654; 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific next, with 
$432,848; Louisville and Nashville next, 
with $338,000; Atchison, Topeka, and San- 
ta Fé $310,000; Central Pacific, $308,912; 
Chicago and Northwest, $259,913; Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, $239,342; Denver 
and Rio Grande, $202,232; Grand Trunk, of 
Canada, $193,716; and Chicago and Alton, 
$161,461. The smallest earnings were 
those of Cleveland, Mount Vernon, and 
Delaware, $214. Thirty-three railroads, 
from January ist to July 1st, show gross 
earnings aggregating $82,044,776 compared 
to $65,077,485 the same period in 1879, an 
increase of $16,967,291. So in this period, 
as during June, not one road cited exhibits 
a decrease. New York Central makes the 
heaviest exhibit, an increase of $2,584,510 
within the period named. Wabash, St. 
Louis, and Pacific’s increase is $1,674,122; 
Chicago and Northwest, $1,429,981; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, $1,411,841; 
Louisville and Nashville, $1,267,040; 
Chicago and Alton, $1,217,976; Kan- 
sas and Texas, $737,954; Iron Mount- 
ain, $691,238. Scioto Valley’s increase was 
the smallest in the list, $10,655. 


RAILROAD BONDS were fairly active 
but irregular. In the late dealings Erie 
consol. 2ds rose to 884; funded 5e to 83}; 
Mobile and Ohio 1st debentures to 78}; 
Denver and Rio Grande 1sts to 103}, do. 
consol. to 91; N. Y. Central 1sts to 1274; 
and Iron Mountain 1st pref. incomes to 834. 
B., H., and Erie ists fell off to 40; K. T. 
2ds to 644; Texas Pacific incomes to 56; 
and Ind., Dec., and Springfield ists to 101. 


STATE BONDS were neglected. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were a frac- 
tion lower, ona light demand, closing at 
the following quotations: 


Bia Asked. 
Onited States sixes, 1850, registered.. 10154 102 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 101% 102 
Onited States sixes, 1881,registered... 10974 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 108% 104% 
United States fives, 1891, registered... 102% 108% 
Onited States fives, 1881, coupon...... 103%, 103g 
UnitedStates 4}4s. 1901, registered.... 100% 110 
United States 434s, 1891. coupoa....... 100% 110 


Caited States fours, 1007, registered... 10844 10834 
United States fours, 1907,coupon..... 10844 10834 
United States currency sixes, 1805... 125 = 
United States currency sizes, 1806.... 12644 - 
United States currency sixes 1897.... 126 - 
United States currency sixes, 1898.... 1203¢ = 
United States curreney sixes. 1809.... 127 - 
Secretary Sherman was at the Sub-Treas- 
ury Wednesday, and authorized Gen. Hill- 
house to issue a notice to the effect that 
the usual purchases of bonds for the Sink- 
ing Fund would be omitted this week. No 
proposals were, therefore, received. 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $361,842,050 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $399,700. United 
Btates bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $569,700. Nation- 
al bank circulation outstanding—curren- 
cy notes, $342,899,577; gold notes, $1- 
836,915. The receipts of national bank- 


notes for redemption for the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 
year, are as follows: 








. $948,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT was very 
favorable, showing unusually large increase 
in specie and deposits. The banks gain 
$1,684,000 in surplus reserve and now hold 
$17,768,225 above legal requirements. The 
following is the statement in detail: 


Average Average Net Bepoe- 
Namesof Loans or Legal ‘tsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tender*. than U. & 


Few York. $10,165,000 $3,242,000 $383,000 $10,566,000 


Manhattan. 6,842,900 1,287,700 467,900 5,708,400 
Merchants’. 8,023,000 2,081,300 876.700 7.617.300 
Mechanics’. 6,604,000 1,391,000 273,000 5.505,000 
Union....... 4,490,600 652,000 623,400 8,852,000 
America.... 6,190,300 2,068,100 551,808 6,493,700 
Phenix. .... 3,095,000 430,000 117,008 8,706,000 





Clty... 2.664. 8,414,509 $965,408 148,000 9,956,000 





1,154,100 
++ 11,915,700 3,210,300 500,400 12,149,300 


827,600 279,300 2,452,900 

Bteh.&Dro. 1,419,300 802,500 J 
Mebs.&Tra. 875,000 101,000 151,000 866,000 
Greenwich. 928,100 18,400 =199,400 902,000 
Lea.Manuf. 2,830,900 228,500 289.900 8,067,400 
Sev'nth W'd 900,900 127.400 92.200 825,400 
Bt'teof N.Y. 3,368,500 489,700 126,000 2,603,700 
Amer. Ex... 14,889,000 4,122,000 720,000 18,071,000 
Commerce.. 10,762,300 7,820,700 1,481,500 11,258,560 
Broadway... 6,448,800 582,100 497.900 4,261,400 
Mercantile. ¥%,623,700 452,000 834,900 8.325.700 
Pacific...... 2,116,000 877,400 188,800 2,054,300 
Republic... 5,604,000 665.000 234,009 8,239,000 
Chatham... 8,280,100 757.100 129,900 8,554,800 
Peopie’s.... 1,341,100 112,100 147,100 1,358,700 
North Am.. 2,420,400 406,000 124,000 2,468,600 
Manover 7,388,300 845,900 755,700 6.939.500 
heunee 2,707,700 415,500 357,700 2,663 200 
Metropoli’n 11,733.000 8,985,000 1 322,000 13,741,000 
Citizens’... 1,806,700 260,800 217,990 1,873,400 
Nassau..... 2.335.100 172.100 130,200 2,135,700 
Market..... 2,451,600 696.700 75,900 2,002,400 
8t. Nicholas 2.201.100 625,700 78,200 2,177,500 
Shoe & Lea. 3,254,000 622,000 200,000 3,078,000 
Corn Exch. 4,452,200 515.600 8 76,000 8,111,400 
Continental 5,404,000 1,550,200 296,600 6,926,400 
Oriental.... 1,508,000 29,900 240,200 1,385,000 
Marine..... 8,123,000 997,000 146,000 8,761,000 
Imp. & Tra... 18,638,000 4,509,400 751,800 20,336,900 
Park........ 15,701,100 2,749.500 2,054,800 18,451,800 
Mec. Bkg.As 863,000 150,800 61,900 603,100 
North River 866,800 23,800 97.900 932,300 
Kast River 948.400 $115,300 105,500 727,600 


Fourth Na.. 16,453,000 2.812.400 940,500 15,312.400 


Cont.Na.... 7,044,000 2,163,000 889,000 8,486,000 
Second Na.. 2,579,000 410,000 309,000 32,833,000 
Minth Na... 4,608,100 1,002.500 - 484,000 6,138,800 
First Na.... 12,968,000 2,400.000 616.200 13,495.000 
Third Na... 0,410,700 2,147,700 304,500 10,018,108 


B.Y.N. Ex. 1,870,600 150,100 95,400 1,017,400 
Bowery Na. 1,395,800 24,000 295,000 1,185,000 
K.Y.Co.... 1,248,600 15,700 361,400 1,411,900 
Ger. Amer.. 2,213,200 885,800 117,700 2,073,200 
Chase Na... 3,236,100 660,200 270,200 8,532.000 
Fifth Ave... 1,619,000 285,700 22,200 1,547,600 


Total. .§201,784,300 66, 168,600 20,684,600 283,078,300 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week- 


Compartseons. 
Inc. $1,644.200 
Inc. 4,658,500 
Dec. 1,050,500 
Ine. 8,5.3,700 
Inc. 7,635,400 
Inc. 1,901.10 
Ine. 1,684,600 
Dec, 46,200 


BANK STOCKS continue firmly held. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 





Bid. 
American Ex. 14 





Corn Exchange 130 








First National .600 — [North River.... — 98 
Fourth Nat'l...115 — Park.. — 194 
German Am'n. &2 - Shoe & Lea ther. — 128 
Manhattan......140 145 [St. Nicholas.. B08 i 

Mech’ & Trad‘s.100 — |Stateof N.¥... — 130 
Mercantile...... 92 — |Tradesmen’s...— 140 
Merchant 128 «4188 jUni OM ccccosdccce ‘1140 160 
Metropolitan... — 146 


From the official table of the banks of 
the United States, with the details of their 
resources and liabilities from 1830 to 1880, 
just issued at Washington, it appears that 
in the first-named year there were 394 
banks, with a capital of $148,000,000, with 
a circulation of $51,000,000, with deposits 
of $58,000,000, with $25,000,000 of specie, 
and $9,000,000 of real estate resources. In 
1840 there were 907 banks, with $363,000 
000 of capital, $88,000,000 of circulation, 
$120,000,000 of deposits. $35,000,000 of 
specie, and $26,000,000 of real estate. In 
1850 there was a decrease in the number of 
banks to 824, in capital to $217,000,000 and 
in deposits to $109,000,000, with an increase 
of circulation to $118,000,000 and of specie 
to $45,000,000, and with a reduction in real 
estate to $21,000,000. But in 1860 the 
number of banks had nearly doubled, 
numbering 1,597, with $427,000,000 of 
capital, $156,000,000 of circulation, $271,- 
000,000 ‘of deposits, $90,000,000 of specie, 
and 20,000,000 of real estate. Since 1870 
there has been a steady increase, until now 
the number of banks stands at 2,049, with 
a capital of $454,000,000, with a decrease in 
circulation from that of 1870 of $6,000,000 
and with $16,000,000 less specie. The real 
estate resources are $48,000,000 and deposits 
$767,000,000, an increase of $709,000,000 
since 1830. During the same period the 
total of banking liabilities and resources 
has increased from $270,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000. This rapid development marks 
our advance in material prosperity. 


DIVIDENDS.—The Manhattan Savings 
Institution has declared its fifty-eighth 
semi-annual dividend, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. on sums not exceeding $500 and 4 
per cent. on all larger sums, payable on and 
after the third Monday in July. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., payable August 2d. 
The following is the official statement of 
the earnings and expenses of the railroad 





July 15, 1880.] 











for the year ending June 30th, covering 
last year’s yellow-fever season: gross earn- 
ings, $7,299,000; operating expenses, §1,- 
132,000; net earnings, $3,167,000; interest 
on bonded debt, $2,076,000; leaving $1, 
091,000, or $11,000 more than 12 per cent. 
on the capital stock for the year. From 
this was paid in February last a dividend 
of 3 per cent., and the board has now de- 
clared a dividend of 5 per cent., payable as 
above stated, leaving 4 per cent. to credit 
of sinking-fund and surphus accounts. 

The Irving Insurance Company, of this 
city, has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 4 per cent., payable on demand. 

The German American Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, has declared a cash divi- 
dend of 5 percent., payable on and after 
July 6th. 

The Continental Insurance Co., of this 
city, has declared an interest dividend of 
three and one-half per cent. on the capital 
of the company, and also upon the “ guar- 
anty surplus” and “‘ special reserve funds.” 
The Company has also declared a scrip 
dividend of 60 per cent. to participating 
stockholders, deliverable on and after the 
20th of September. 

-The Importers’ and Traders’ Insurance 
Co., of this city, has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent., payable on and 
after the 8th of July. 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company, of 
this city, announces its thirty-first semi- 
annual dividend of 5 per cent., payable on 
demand. 

The American Exchange Fire Insurance 
Company advertises its thirtieth dividend 
of 5 per cent., payable on demand. 

The Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Tombstone Mill and Mining Compa- 
ny has declared a monthly dividend of ten 
cents per share, payable on and after the 
15th of July. 





FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
and Dealers in Government Bonds 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES, 





NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Ruy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference to 
all matters connected with investments in Govern" 
ment Bonds. 


We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou- 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit, without charge. 

2 We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Governe 
ment Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “ Memo- 


randa Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 
t= Opportunity fer p_rostabl Investment. 
a practical work and 





AY . y- , author 
tified with the pubttalte 


rate 


of profit safely. Aacdrese D. R. FORD, Station B. New 


York City, or Scranto: 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write fo at on ou theold Banking 


HOWES ar, COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
eile (Formerly HOWES & MACY), 
business, with ve a 


ence. 
- ndcmand allowed on depost at4 per cent., payable 


HON. A ALEXANDER McDONALD, 


115 goon ty (eas Bab ee 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


6-PER-CENT. QUARTERLY COUPON BONDS. 


SECURED BY 
2. The divest obligation of leading Railroad Com- 


2 The Capital Stock of the Railroad Equipment 
Company, which pays dividends of 10 per cent. per 





“3. ABSOLUTE NO ee OF THE ROLLING 
STOCK. THE BONDHOLDER UNTIL 
FULLY PAID For. 
Car Trust Securities have been for many y' 
m3, - form of investment in the conservative : Phil. 
phia market, and i | has never been a case of 


default, even even vduring and 5 a panic of 1678. $1873. 
security, the op th pledge of 

THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 
an’ unhesitatingly recommend them as absolutely 


CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 


34 PINE STREET. 


NEW YORK and 
NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. CO. 


SIX PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


due in 1905. iy oF July. Can 





Capital  <se0ceee se+-+-- $20,000,000 
Bonded Debt...... seesecesees $7,000,000 
Fi bon ft 

ralironde aretety nous, ond tis loan wil net the 
investor nearly y onnt., ‘it is certain to maintain 
ite price an and be rapldly taken for investment. 


Connecticut Laws Exempt these Bonds 
from Taxation. 


We recommend this Loan as being am: the 
safest offered in the market. —_ 


Geo. Wm. Ballou & Oo., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


Chas. A. Sweet & Oo., 


BOSTON. 


Nevada Central Railway 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
SINKING FUND BONDS, 
Issued at the Rate of $8,000 per Mile. 
Only Lien upon the Road. 
Present price 971¢ and accrued interest. 
FOR SALE BY 
HATCH & FOOTE, 
No. 12 Wall Street. 

Recommended by 


Phelps, Stokes & Ce., No. 45 Wall St. 
Benj. B. Sherman, Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. 


FORT MADISON 


Northwestern Railway of Iowa 
FIRST MORTGAGE 7s, 


Dated April 1st, 1880, and Due 1905, 
Principal and Typerecs payable in Geld in 
ew York. 


BONDS OF $1,000 AND a EACH. 








able ra riven and October Ist. 
For sale (Ca nd accrued i insorpet, with 
Applicat: —y "ror ti FOL SS informa- 
0} 
tion may be made to 


JAMES M. DRAKE & Co.. 
__ Drexel Building, 29 Wall St..N.¥. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORE, 
CREDIT 


ISSUE LETTERS OF FOR_ TRAVELERS, 
rorAn IN ANY PART oF EUROP: 
SDRAW BI USTRALIA arp A wh >. ean 


ixD CA LIFORNIA. 





THE 


Richmond and —— 
Railroad Company. 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
Forty-Year Gold Bonds. 
Issue, $5,000,000 


value, constructed bansel over ten million of dol- 
—" after the fullest investigation, 


ew ae Sse bonds to in- 
, 95 and 


ROBINS, POWELL. & CO.,. 


No. 40 WALL STREET. 


CLOSSON & HAYS, 


No. 11 NASSAU STREET. 


Memphis and Little Rock R.R. Co. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
DUE IN 1907. 
INTEREST : 


TOUR per cent. for TWO YEARS. 

EIGHT per cent. for TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
Amount fons M lion. ,000. 

Length of 


‘This road is now owned by th by the 


8t. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern B.B.0o. 


a excess of the accru- 


We offer a limited amount of the above 
bonds at 92 and accrued interest, at which 
Sateen 
interest for 27 years. 

LEVY & BORG, 
No. 14 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 


The u 
offer A. + re 
vestors. 








ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under laws of the State of New York. 





This Company ts now pre 
eee, 

ing lead, Rte per ton. scp ice 
upon the patents owned by the Company will be 
prosecuted. 


promptly 
Principal office, Rooms 23 and 24 No. 58 Broadway 
New York. 


KOUNTEE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
ISSUE 


Latters of Credit and Circular Motes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS, 








CAPITAL ...... .200,000. 
This tion has pen it the business of the 

old “ KAN! aR) MISSOURL CENTRAL ILLINOIS 

LOAN A GENCY” and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Eight Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


WM, D, SANDERS, Actuary. 


PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


LX. PHELPS 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, BANKERS, 
F. P. OLCOTT, 45 WALL ST., N.Y. 








ISSUE 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New Yerk; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Bailding, Chicage. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 

rations. Corr 


JOHN C. SHORT, President 
GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. Lgnieeeg 
LUCTUS 4 HUBBARD Ass’t Vice-Pres., Bosto 
WATSON, Sec. and Treas., ’ Chicago. 








$1 
on rs 


Ti rere RE aE 


papmance ComParr, 


wr yom alt “OF TH THIS 


Ly oy an interest 





No. 52 W. ie 
NOTICE THE LOUISVILLE AND NA 
LROAD COMPANY declared this 
annual dividend of five (5) per cent. ups | the stock 
Ao company, payable on and after the 24 of August 


Dividends on stock registered in New Yo will be 
id n No. 1 a of the company, No. 52 Wall Street, 

m No. 
The tr 'er-books will be closed from the 2ist of 
July to ‘the ns of August, gt, # inclusive. 


New Yorx, July 7th, 1880. 
OFFICE OF THE TOMBSTONE MILL AND MINING Co., 
482 W 





ALNUT 
PHILADELPHIA, June 26th, net 
TH! EXECUTIVE O¢ ComMIrT 
Tombstone - iPad Hi 


Com: have this day declared 
MONTHLY D END of CENTS u Ls are 
of capital this Compan pany tty Thousand 
Dollars in all—being the fourth dividend, able on 
and after July 1 at this office. er books 
closed from the 12th to the 15th, inclusive. 
GEORGE BURNHAM, President. 
W. J. CHEYNEY, Secretary. 


FFICE OF THE RTERS’ AND 

O TRADERS: INSURAN ¥, COMPANY, No. 1023 
Byoanwar, 4 ra, tL, 

The Board o' sm have A | 

declared . pa pea | Sivldsea of (6) P 

re payable on Thee, | - p=) inst. 


The Manhattan Savings Institution 
644 Broadway, June 224, 1880. 


Fifty-Eighth Semi-Annual Dividend. 














The trustees of this instituti ted inter- 
to be paid to a! ‘a it carities th under 
the by-laws, at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. per an 


aun on sums not nee $500 and FOU PER 
eponi Piusing the three or eis months. ey 
fe t durin, ree or six months en: 
yable on tnd after the third Monday of 
Interest ae by ey be added Xo ti he prine!- 
and receive res' ogame on 
» EDWARD 8C. TT ig 


C. F. ALVORD, 


By. Bi SaviInas BANK, Ry 2 
14th St.—T tees have 





INTEREST com 


H. 
ONEY DEPOSITED ON 7 BEFORE JULY 10th 
will oo interest from yo 


1st. 
SSETS, 164,999.46. SURPLUS 
- RICHARD H. BULL. Pree President. 
C. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Secretary. 


Fifty-Seventh Dividend. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER 
CENT. is payable on —~ ee at the office of the Com- 
pany, No. 181 Broadw: . I. REMSEN LANE, 

ice-President and Secretary 

New York, July ist, 1880. 


TH DIVIDEND. 
FFICE a Com COMPANY, tt 
wa 











G4th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


East River Savings Institution, 
A No. SCusenans St., New Yor«, June 28th, + 








IRON SILVER MINING CO. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
cum $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 








OFFICERS: 

President, GEO. D. ROBERTS. 

Vice-Pres' —, gt Alenia 

E vf. 

F aan” JAMES D. SMITH. 

oa Se WALDEMAR ARENS 

Bank son FOURTH NA TIONAL BANK. 
TRUSTEES: 

William H. , Geo. D. Roberts ' 
Rikers C. McCormick, a H. French, Luther 
. , James D. 


cipal Office Rooms 54 and 56 BOREEL BUILD- 
mas No. 115 Broadway, 8 New York. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Orvice oF Tax GLopE Fine Insurance CompPary, i 
No. 161 Broapway, New York, July 6th 1880. 


THIRTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 


A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. is 
payable on demand. 
EDGAR E. HOLLEY, Secretary. 


Wri.1uamssvuren Crry Fire Insvrance Co,, 
Cor. BROADWAY AXD Finst 8r., 
BRoox yy, July 9th, 1880, 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Dividend of TEN PER CENT., 
payable on demand. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


Orvice oF THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE Co., ‘t 











118 and 115 sewer, 
TAMETING OF, TE HOARD OR 
PER CENT. on on the ae stock was declared, pay- 
JAMES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 
some INSU RANOR COMP AY. 61 Liber 


Rew toes. 








By i a, Fe 
. RAYNOR, Secretary. 
bert Ret eee Wbae S 
WwW. mAgonTexi.” 


New York, July 84, 1880. Acting Secretary. 





for the six months ending June 

at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. per annum = stime got 

$1,000 and under, and at the rate oe FOUR 

on the excess, has been «leclared and will te papents 

after July 10th, 1880 

Bank open daily from 10 A. M.to3 P. M. 
W. H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHanies A. Waitner, Secretary. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 
YORK, — 14th, 1880. 
A semi-annual dividend ‘at the rate of FIVE PER 
pa per annum on all sums of Five ve Dollars At up- 
and not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars, and 
of POUR PER CENT. per annum on all sums in ex- 
cess of Five Hundr Dollars and not exceeding 
Three Thousand Dollars, which shall have been de- 
posited at least three months on the Ist da: ~ fF: July 
next, will be allowed to the depositors, and will be 
payable on or after Monday, July 19th, | 1880, in aceord- 
ance — thi "4 ~~ ty the by-la 
order o Tru 
ad EDWARD WOOD, President. 
G. H. CoGorsHALL, Secretary. 


SAVINGS BA 
MTiky RNs. THD! te Cooper insitute) 
wee Youx. Jul ‘20th, 1880. 








eposit d 
hs ending July 1st, 1880, will paid according 
to the ot v4 after Wednesday, July 21st. 

IN RES not called for will pees led to the pria- 
made on or before July 10th will draw 
the Ist. CHAS. L. ANY, President. 
G. N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


THE Gneen AnD MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RalLway 
Co. = — iat 1 , CENTRAL DF Por, 


TEE TURRT an ty Bea AN 
NT. upon it ca 8 tthe co. The t 





da: x July next, and will be reopened 
DAY. the $d day of ¥RID DAY, the 6th day of August 


E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


Continental National Bank, NW. Y. 


reser THIRD DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have Conn. ow FH 
ig Ne ich date the transfer books will be 


FRED. TAYLOR, Cashier. 


FEAR RE ext ent Fon TY AECOND STREET. 
regen sees ase 








ist. Bank open from 10.4.0 o> &, GES 68 Eee 


Oo a ee tee 9. CHa CHAMBERLAIN, Pres, 

















—Eeee 
Commercial, 
THE NEW BANK TAX LAW. 


Tue law passed by the legislature of this 
state for the taxation of banks, and left in 
the hands of Governor Cornell, has been 
signed byhim. We give as follows the 
first and third sections, which contain the 
pith of the law: 


“Section 1, Every corporation, com- 
pany, or joint stock association created 
under the laws of any other state or coun- 
try, and the managers or agents of every 
such corporation, company, or joint stock 
association, who receive deposits, loan 
money, sell bills of exchange, or issue lct- 
ters of credit, or in any other manner are 
engaged in business as kers in this state, 
= annually, on or before the Ist day of 

February each year, pay to the con- 
troller a state tax of one-half of 1 per cent. 
on the average of all sums of money used 
or employed by them in this state during 
the year ending the preceding S8ist day of 
December. 

‘* Sec. 8. The stockholders in every bank, 
banking association, or trust company, or- 
me | under the authority of this state, 
or of the United States, shall be assessed 
and taxed on the value of their shares of 
stock therein; said shares shall be included 
in the valuation of the personal property 
of such stockholders in the assessment of 
taxes at the place, city, town, or ward 
where such bank, banking association, or 
trust company is located, and not else- 
where, whether the said stockholder reside 
in said place, city, town, or ward, or not; 
but in the assessment of said shares each 
stockholder shall be allowed all the deduc- 
tions and exemptions allowed by law in 
assessing the value of other taxable 
sonal pronerty owned by individual citi- 
gens of this state, and the assessment or 
taxation shal! not be at a greater rate than 
is made or assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of this state. In making such assessment, 
there shall also be deducted from the value 
of such shares such sum as is in the same 
proportion to such value as is the assessed 
value of the real estate of the bank, bank- 
ing association, or trust Company, and in 
which any portion of their capital {s in- 
vested, in which said shares are hold, to 
the whole amount of the capital stock of 
said bank, banking association, or trust 
company. Nothing herein contained shall 
be held or construed to exempt the real 
estate of banks, banking associations, 
or trust companies from either state, 
county, or municipal taxes; but the same 
shall be subject to state, county, munici- 
pal. and other taxation to the same extent 
and rate and in the same manner, accord 
ing to its value, as other real estate is 
taxed.” 


The first of these sections Imposes a tax 
of one-half of one per cent. ‘‘ on the aver- 
age of all sums of money used or em 
ployed” in this state by foreign corpor- 
ations that transact the banking business 
in this estate. This applies to banking 
corporations organized in other states 
and loaning their funds in this state, as 
well as to those organized in foreign coun- 
tries and sending their capital here for 
loaning purposes. The practical effect of 
this taxation of foreign capital will depend 
on the question whether, after paying the 
tax, it can be temporarily loaned to as great 
advantage inthis state, in the way of profit, 
as itcan be eleswhere. If it cannot he, 
all such capital will quit the state and go 
elsewhere, and by so much diminish the 
borrowing facilities of the people. We 
think that the result is more likely to be 
that of driving away such capital; and, 
should this be the fact, then the state will 
gain little or no revenue from this tax, 
while it will lessen the amount of available 
loaning funds in the state, especially in this 
city. We very much doubt the wisdom of 
the law. 

The third section {s substantially a re- 
production of the first section of the law 
of 1866 for bank taxation, with such modi- 
fications and changes as fit the law to the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and avoid the objection 
stated in that decision. It allows the same 
debt deductions in the valuation of bank 
shares that are allowed in the valuation of 
other taxable personal property owned by 
individual citizens of the state. This rule 
applies to all bank shares, whether they be 
those of state or national banks; and in 
this respect the two classes of shares are 
placed on an equal footing. 

The law, taken asa whole, furnishes no 
relief from the excessive taxation to which 
banking capital is subject in this state. In 
this respect it continues the old order of 
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things. Banking capital in this city bears 
a tax burden almost double that of Boston 
or Philadelphia; and this is the reason why 
it has been diminished so largely within a 
few years, while in these two other cities it 
has increased. The population of this city 
is more than three times and the Clearing- 
house transactions are more than twelve 
times greater than the population and 
clearings of Boston; and yet the banking 
capital in Boston is only about $10,000,000 
less than in this city. The simple truth is 
that legislation in this state overburdens 

such capital with taxation, and, hence, 

outwits itself. It treats banking as if it 

were a business to be mercilessly fleeced by 

taxgatherers. We have repeatedly protest- 

ed against the unwisdom and injustice of 
this course, and we intend to continue the 
protest. 





IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS. 


THe immigrant arrivals at the port of 
New York for the first six months of the 
current year amount to 177,000. This is 
about 19,000 in excess of the arrivals for 
the corresponding period in 1872, and more 
than three times the number that arrived in 
the corresponding period of last year. 
These immigrants are not by any means 
paupers, coming to this country to be a 
burden upon its public and private charity; 
but, for the most part, persons who have 
brought their previous savings with them, 
and will from the very start be self-sup- 
porting. Weare glad to observe that the 
most of these immigrants at once make 
their way to the West, where there is ample 
room for them to settle upon unoccupied 
lands and in the end become thrifty farm- 
ers. One great source of the nation’s rapid 
growth in population and wealth arises 
from this continuous influx of humanity 
from foreign countries. Let the immigrants, 
of whatever race or nationality—not ex- 
cluding the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee”—come to 
this land of free institutions. The more 
the better. In coming, they alike consult 
their own and our interests. The country 
wants their industrial and productive 
power, and they need just such a country 
for the exercise and application of this 
power. 





DRY GOODS. 


THe past week has been very quiet in all 
departments of dry goods. There were but 
few out-of-town buyers in the market, and 
transactions were strictly moderate in all 
cases, with prices barely steady. 

Corron Goops were in light demand 
and prices were weak and unsettled. The 
export movement comprised shipments of 
2,732 packages from this port, 66 packages 
from Boston, and 67 packages from other 
ports, in all 2,865 packages for the week; 

nd 
on Ist, 1880. .50,720 p'k'g’s, valued at. .¢4,323,939 
Same time tn 1979. .87,657 p’k'g’s, valued at. 5.875.576 


Same time in 1878. .72.344 p’k’g's, valued at.. 4,455,550 
Same time in 1877. ..60,715 p'k'g's. valued at.. 4,214,386 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in very moderate demand, with 
prices still looking downward, 

Colored cottons were in steady demand 
for small lots of ducks, denims, tick- 
ings, etc. 

Cheviots were in fair demand. 

Corset jeans continued quiet. 

White goods were dull. 

Print-cloths were more active. We quote 
4c. for 64x64 cloths and 3ic. for 56x60. 

Prints were in improved request for me- 
dium and dark fancies, but light work con- 
tinued very quiet. 

Ginghams were in fair demand for dress 
styles, while other descriptions were quiet. 

Dress Goons were dull. 

Wooten Goops were quiet in all 
branches, with values fairly steady. 

Fancy cassimeres and cheviots are un- 
changed, with most relative demand for 
the former. 

Worsted coatings and overcoatings rule 
dull and as at previous reports. 

In cloakings there is nothing important 
doing yet, but some attention is being given 
these with the opening of samples. 

Kentucky jeans were in irregular request, 
selling in small lots toa slightly, increased 
daily aggregate. 

Flannels and blankets continue dull and 
unchanged. 

ForeieN Dry Goons remained quiet. 





The demand from jobbers has been un- 
usually small, as they have been well oc- 
cupied completing stock-taking. The 
retail trade, however, is very fair and im- 
porters are mostly hopeful of some im- 
provement. The imports continue large 
for the season, and large quantities of 
woolens and cottons are going into ware- 
house. In detail there are.but few changes. 
Dress fabrics were generally quict and 
steady, except on a few materials that are 
going out of date. Silks sell irregularly 
and show some unsteadiness in prices. 
Linens were quiet, but in some cases 
steadier. White goods, laces, and embroi- 
deries are severally unchanged. Woolen 
goods were inactive and only fairly steady. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,818,667, 
showing a decrease of $19,301 as com- 
pared with last week, but $513,831 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The totalof goods mar- 
keted for the week is $1,572,530, or $246,- 
137 less than the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MUPOREAyE TO EVERY MERCHANT Amp EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STA 


Mornay Evening, July 7 1880. 














GUNGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......-.. 104 Mohawk ...... eenecle 
Bates ....-ccccccese I 1% 
Glasgow .....--+e+- 94 Cumberland ........ 
Gloucester .......-- 10 White M’f’g Co.. "10 
Lancaster........+-- 10 ‘“*  Fancyl0 

PRINTS. 

BPM. 05 oc ccctects 74 Manchester ........ 8 
American........-.- 7 |Merrimack, D...... — 
Allen’s fancy......- 64|Mallory....../...... 74 
Arnold’ i Rae ei 8 ,Oriental...... inane. a 
Cacheed, ..0%..do2< . "ere 8 
Dunnell's fancy.. Richmond’s ........ 64 
Freeman.........-++ mo ssolid bik.. 73 
Garner’s ......+ . _ ae 64 
Gloucester. .......+- seat bridge. . . % 
OT ae | Washington........ 64 
Hamilton......---+- 7 \ 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam,F..... 260 O79 Lac onia. -- 04 24 
Atlantic. eer 36-84 spall 

| 36 ‘ 7 
CO = Becece 36 73’ Lyman, T 63 
« P£p...,. 37 6, Massachusetts 
“ LL,....36 64) 64 
6 WVasgee 81 a! — 7 
Appleton, A... .36 eo ¢€. 
PP i XX. .36 By “ Stand..36 Ke 
oe R....86 8 |Medford. 6 — 
Auguste . . 36 7% Nashua, fineO.. re 
eoee8 R..36 8 
., Dee 5 wi E..40 9% 
Broadway...... 36 : | - W..48 14 
Bedford, R..... 30 Newmarket, DD 36 64 
; 34 72 
..36 8 8 | “ N..36 7 
. 30 Pacific, Fxtra..36 8 
39 eae — 
Continental, C. .36 —|Pepperel.. — 74 WwW 
os a Pa ‘ ee = 
onesto - . ‘ ° 
Comoe Gm 7] ..10-4 27 
eo 8...88 7! ” -114 30 
o Ww i ae 124 83 


—| Pepperell, E fine 39 | 
R....36 
z......8 @) “ 0....98 : 


© Bind. Ba”. Bae 
Exeter, A...... 3% 7 Pequot, A...... 36 

hae Pe fe » Bie Bhcosed 40 
Ellerton, W8..104 —| “  .sseeee 45 16 


79 Pittsfield, A....36 68 


isburg. A. .36 
Harr vy ales B.33 79 Pocssedt, . pee 36% 
.4 8 


Indian ens.. 3 36 


« XxX. 


Laconia.O........ 8 40 1% 
we ads 7 ee ee 48 14 
ee 84 22 





Anisercong™ : . Laugdon, 76....36 10 
9; “ 7% 42 18 
a AA. 38 10} “ Gi. 
Allendale..... 64 19 Lonsdale...... 36 69 
see 74 21 “ Cambrie..36 13 
6,  oebese 84 28 :Masonville.... .36 10 
Bartlett, F.... 36 8} Nashua, E..... 36 104 
7 ee Mensa 42 18} 
Ballou &S8on...36 8?) “ W.... 45 15 
- « «| """33 «8 |Newmarket, F..36 
Bay Mills....... 3% — 7, eiscaed 86 123 
Blackstone, AA. = 84, “ Ladies w’r.36 — 
ee ts ik iw ...54 18 
Dil Miciccsed 2 nal “ 1-64 WD 
i eee eT 12.84 824 
“o 6B. 36 «79 Pepperell..... 64 20 
© Becsapics 3% — eS TC 
CaS. 78 7 Om” Soma 84 M4 
 éaeonnl 2. 2 Teena 94 227 
© reeccewes 9d 11) * ---104 30 
ae 5-4 124 wee 114 33 
ee 27 5s|Pequot........ 54 16 
aria vy Al.g.»« Ee. ere 64 2 
a t,StarS..36 9 \Slaterville...... 33 «6h 
. ne 104 Tuscarora, XX.36 12 
Fearless. ......- EIMCR. 0 nc's00.053 
Fraitof the Loom: ic ex. heavy .36 iy 
me © oceesqccs OE 
“ 4 8 a gris weaeed 4 20 





“ 
Forestdale. ... :.36 | Or bocdocee 94 
F wssentee ae 


Green, G........36 7 
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Gold Medal.....36 8 “ heavy....100 40 

eaken 33 7 “ Nonp......36 13 

Great Falls,Q.. 93 White Rock....36 — 
. s.. 7 |Wamsutta 

“ MM. ipnee 36 125 

= A... 73) “« cambric.36 13 

Hill’s Semp. Ide “ @blewarp. 12) 


“ “e 
“ “ec 


9 “ shist cotton 12 
123 “ Bai... 


36 
81 
33 
33 
m: 
33 8 |Wauregan, 1008.36 12% 
36 
42 
. 133; “* cambric.... 12% 


Hope ee: ...86 8}|Whitinsville.... 8 
ndian Orcbard... — ” noed 7 
“ DW..36 10 ‘ees ’ 7 ™ 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, oy | Methuen, 36.0 s 
oe Va “ee % 
- a 144, Pearl River....... — 
ve | a {nea £4. 15 
_ inne ee 
pes E clave ia oe ae ii 
Os Miasies 114 Swift River....... % 
wg 2h). 82 Thorndike, 7 ee = 
.. 82 17k eS 0 
5 No, = --32 174 Willow Brk.,No.1 — 
Hamilton, BT. Se BeBiccss ose 32 17 
Bicccoe SER eeeweocn ---30 14) 
Lewiston, A....36 193 
STRIPES. 
American...... — @l11 |Lewiston, A.. 
Amoskeag --+-114@ @12 \Otis, BB....... 10 Gina 
c Bs. a (@12}/Thorndike, .— a Gm 
‘olumbian....-— (10 ‘@\ 
Hamilton...... — @114|Uncasville, A. "10i@114 
DENIMB. 
Amoskeag........ OT te Wh nss cco. B 
rrr 8} Pearl River....... 163 
Col’ ‘mb’ nh’ybro.. 16 York.........+++- 7 
XXX brn.. 16 Warren, AXA....° 15 
Otis, pee 15 — =e 14 
i 13 ©. Bese 93 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......... 9 Langley, B..... 14 (68 
—* piaenenen 8 Massachusetts, D. a 
Di dwestirsaees 9 ” G. 
ee 9 'Pepperell......... 9 
2 ae = BONE, Ben ccsccccsee 9 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........ — Kearsarge sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat.  National.......... — 
Canoe River...... 7} ea sateen 9 
Clarendon........ ret Pepperell. 9 
{Indian Orch. Imp. a4 Rockport .....20« 7% 
EROOEES 20. ccccees ae anaes ~ 


Caledonia, XX.... “24 ‘Park aa No. 60. 13% 
= cctin. ae \Prodigy .. soscee TED 

IE, ons. on 12 \Old York......... 13 

Far& Mars, ~ . BOONES Eeceriteesce 123 


Park Mills, Nev 0. 12 


R..H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Thirty-one Departments filled with 
Choice and Desirable Goods, adapted to Sam- 


SOP WES ae AND BONNET 











FEATHER 
PO eULS, LOVES, 
Stirs AND _ CLOAK 
Lee ED UNDER’ 
i WORSTED 
PAREN {COR warns Come 
1M MING 


BLACK SILKS, 


2 SS GOO 
Rie {SER URNISHING PEoo DS, 
CHINA AND GLAS 


Mar ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 





1 d August this Reqabiichmes 
wr lose inate a Saturdays at 1:2 o’cleck, Noon. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New aoe 


DIES... a lovely Lace Collar or bow, by mail, 
only 2c NSLEY & iow 48 Courtland St.,'N. Y. 


MOSQUITO CANOPIES 


AND HAMMOCKS 


FOR THE MILLION, $2 EACH AND UPWARD. ALSO 
osgciTo NETTING, FRAMES, AND FIXTURES. 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CO., 250 Canal St. 
CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
FOR SALE BY 





























A. T. STEWART & CO,....--0-eseeeseeeeeees New York. 
ANOLD, 7 ed &Co.. ss 
LORD & TAYLOR........--.... insane 
JOUBNEAY & Ci RNHAM ok yn. 
JORDAN. caps @ 6020000000 Boston. 

SOT TZSIMONS, HONE RS Rochester. 
SREY . + fo" Cincinnati 
pind ——e a es Clevelan 
FIELD, LE LEITER & CO.... .Chicago. 
WM. BARR SONS B Br ccevceccescoccte- wit St. Louis. 
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ean et et aw ee 
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(For the week ending Friday, July 9th, 1880.) 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice.....- 13 @173 
fiantos, Choice to Best....---+-+---++ 154 @195 
Padang.........----222 ceceeseneeees 20 @26 
ER err 25 @25} 
Maracaibo........cccccecccces coccce 14 @18 
LaQuayra..... 2.22 eee eeeeeercecceeece 15 @l7 
TEA 
Hyson....... Knine ene ceasuaioete --30 @®50 
Young Hyson..........24 esceceeeees 23 @s0 
English Breakfast..........--+-+-ee8 20 @% 
Uncolored Japan...........ecececees 2% @30 
RI ih0ckew tce00nesse odes sixde 18 @zw% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba...... once, DO 
Hann.~—Cat Leal. ....220.ccccceceses 108@ — 
Crushed........cccccccccese 103@ — 
a 103@ 11 
GRANULATED........000- cecceccee .-+- 104@ 104 
Wurig.—Standard A, Gvocers’...... - 9§3@ 10 
Steam Refined A.......... 92@ 23 
SS Saar e 9@Q % 
YSELLOW.—Coffee C.......-c eee eevee 9@ 
Other grades............. 7T4@ 8% 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery (irades ............... nominal. 
‘* Boiling Grades .............. 3% @ — 
New Ogveans, New Crop,Fancy...— @ 64 
sas “« &  Good...42 @ 62 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 00 @%5 124 
Grand Bank Cod...............- 450 @4 7 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 14 00 @24 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass........ -- 8 30 @10 00 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.......... 6 50 @ 7 00 
Herring, Scaled........ per box.— 17 @— 22 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1.25@$1.30; Washington's, $1.30@$1.35; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20@$1.25; and other brands, $1.10 
@$1.15; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 20@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 19@20—all less 2} per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 4:@44 cents for Pot 
and 6@6; for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ete. 


Four: 
Sour Extras.............. $3 25 @ §4 50 
We Mitac wsaderasccsmes 260@ 815 
Superfine...... Stee eecocece - 350 @ 390 
State Extra Brands....... 400 @ 485 
State Fancy Brands....... 430@ 440 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 400 @ 4 25 
Minnesota Clear.......... 465 @ 560 
Minnesota Straight........ 5625 @ 710 
* Minnesota Patents........ 570@ 815 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 500 @ 5 20 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 430 @ 445 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0.,Mich. 525 @ 5 50 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Super. 875 @ 8 98 
0. Red Hoop Ex.(Ship’g). 500 @ 5 20 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 5 25 @ 550 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 555 @ 5 7% 
8t. Louis Single Extras... 65 30 @ 6550 
St. Louis Double Extras... 550@ 5 7 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 5 80 @ 640 
Genessee Extra Brands... 520 @ 5 50 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 5 75 @ 82 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 525 @ 5 45 
City Mills, for West Indies 550 @ 5 75 
City Mills, for Europe.... 410@ 4230 
SOUTHERN FLouR: 
Pe Wisk cb ubveecitadnescecs $2 70 @ $3 15 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 8 60 @ 57% 
Richmond . ..........6.- 440@ 650 
—— R: 
ate.... ash ie ahaa annie -- $450 @ $4 85 
Comirau: vet sasdcases 40@ 440 
i. sbccnccéivcane 
Brandywine ts City ay Spe’ 4 
as —-—@ 800 
Wares: GRAIN. 
Ds sev wecnpeinbnes cece. i 
wey Reber eOsetcies wa « . 4 . be 
ed Winter......... sooeee 113 @ 1 20 
ee Spring ....... 202 @ 109 
unt EEE a ae 100 @ 1 07% 
Mrs dnctvige thous oaks = 
ee Rte ene Oe * wf rs 
nae a ee — 500 @— 6) 
Pt... women Reeees Sores — 82 ¢ 53 
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PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
Mess, New......... vecesee-$12 70 @$18 00 
BeEtee PEERS... cccccese wee-- 1000 @ 10 % 
DO oi. ice -cceccccccsvoce . 13 30 @ 14 00 
Bacon: 
SE ccank sxoetcs .---$7 25 @87 40 
Gi vccéciccesedetes cieenee 7390 @745 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams............++ —10 @— 12 
Smoked Shoulders .......--- —6@— 7 
a: Smoked Strips...... secssoee — 71 @— 8 
RD: 
Western, per 100 Ibs.......-- $7 20 @87 2% 
OUP... TRO ccccceee 715 @7 1% 
Refined..ccocccovccacese weeee 750 @7 OW 


HAY.—We quote Shipping, 75@80 cents; 
Prime to Fancy Timothy, 95@$1.10; Medi- 
um, 85@90; Salt, nominally 70@75; and 
Clover, 60@65. Straw.—Long Rye is 
quoted $1.05@$1.10; Short do., 60@65 
cents; and Oat, 55@60 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle. — 
Sales were at 9{@10 cents for extra stock, 
to dress 57 lbs. to the gross cwt.; T4@9 
for poor to strictly prime, to dress 56@57 
Ibs.; and 6$@7} cents for Texas and 
Cherokee, to dress 55@56 Ibs. Milch 
Cows. —Quoted $28@48. Calves. — We 
quote Buttermilk 2}@3% cents and Veal 
4@6 cents. Sheep and Lambs.—The sales 
were at 34@5} cents for Sheep and 44@6} 
cents for Lambs. Live Hogs remain quiet. 
Nominally quoted $4.75@$4.85 per 100 lbs. 


WOOL. 
American X to TXX.....cccccccccoccess 40750 
Ps vekadarecotens PPPTTTTTTTrTTr rire 22(@42 
CIE hve cccecododesevcscescecssecss 15@384 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER. 


State, Creamerv. fair to cnoice ........19 @22 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..18 @20 






iste: SER TI 6 6005 cccccdsscecass 14 @16 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......15 @17 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......11 @144 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancv........... cooceee 9410 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 9 @ 9 
Western, Factory, choice.......... -7@8 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 64@ 7 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 14 @15 


State and Pennsylvania............... 13 «14 
Western and Canadian.......... eoeee 11 @IY 
POTATOES. 

PUSER occ cccccsccs pi pnonaae eee ) BQ— — 
eae 2 eoee 1 WOQ— — 
Batty eG .ccccccccccccccccccces — 75@ 1 00 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 7 8 
Apples, Western.......ccccccccccscese 6 @T 
DRE NOEs 0 66c00ces00e0s0008- 6 @9 
CE SS eer 9 @l6 
PORENEE, UBPOTEE. ccccccccccccccesce 5 @8 
TROORORIEND . ss ccce coscccccesse coces ORD 
BOUNG. 00000 esn00e cvescccccees eneeses 17 @18 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western.......... 2 Bb. — — 7 
Clover, New York State........ a re 8 
, eee #@ bush. 2 65 @ 2 75 
CI 80%. -600nsnesesabsacnes 70 @ 2 60 
PD, TOs oscccsscccreres 120 @— — 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 13 @— — 
Linseed, Calcutta...... # 56 lbs. 1 90 @ 1 95 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton 

Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00 @70 00 

es - ” 3.40 “ 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 

Co) SS eee ..--58 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime............. . 87 00 @40 00 

Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 (@35 00 

- Bone Flour.........36 00 @39 00 

a Bone Meal..........34 00 @36 50 









“ Ground Bone.......31 00 @33 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead ee 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
EEE on cdbeasccucscces 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano....... janes 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 28 00 @s0 00 
“* “dissolved, high grade...... 26 00 @28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 7% @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
Ds anccnitnetcedeaghyensson 1% @ 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... —— @23% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Vortilise?.....ccccccce- 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs ......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
ee ares) 81 00@33 00 
Quaker City Phosphate.. --. 35 00@28 00 
Allen’s Phosphate..... eereeen 35 00(@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano........ -. 45 00@48 00 
© a ee 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quality WASH BLUE measure, 
bs WILTBERGER. Prope 


238 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
Types, “Strong Silat” 


Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Frases ste. Blocks for Engravers 








VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 





‘THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tne In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
eur onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 


One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 
MRIEAMORs 0 0 00 6S SOTHS es cocccccceces 

One subscription with two NEw sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
remittance..... pooceccecoceccesecce 

One subscription with three New sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
remittance... 

One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
POMMIIAMED 5.0 cccccscesecececcoes 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 

riably with one remittance. 


8.50 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.00 
26 * (6mos.). inadvance (postage free) 1.50 
13 ° (3mos.), ° ra 75 
4 * (Imonth), “ » 35 
2 ” (2weeks), “ > 20 
1 Number (|! week), = sd 190 
S52 Numbers, after 3 months, ad 3.50 
52 a after 6 months, 400 


&@ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the moneyin a KREGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested io note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office, 

THE RECKIPY of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper. which ¢ ge is 
made either the first or second week after the mone 
is received. But when @ postage stamp is receiv: 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and n(vertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who tuk: sa pepe regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whecher be has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 

2. If « person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must puy all arrearages, or the publisher m&y con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and coliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
vyemoving and lesying th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 l\ines tw the column.) 
inary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 
Bosco csescoccedensvos PEO! PERG s cccvccccoccoapesed Y0c. 
¢ mes (one month),...ivc. 4 times (one month... .s5e. 






(three months)iic. 13 (three months)%o. 
26 ** (six es We.\26 “ (six ra tee 
52 * (twelve “* ‘ec. 52“ (twelve “ ).é5¢. 
I). LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
§ QOERE. oc cccccccccceccoces ++ 81. 
4 times (one month)..... Me. 
13 ** (three months). We. 
% “(six we  Jecscesseess 


“ 


ie weilve 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGA 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANOIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
NE. 

R¥LIGIOUS NOTICES........... Firry CEn?s A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 

lines, $!. Over that. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


18890, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tus INDEPENDENT—Yviz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 
Agriculturist..,.... 








Reg. Price, 
+++-81 25 $1 50 


ee eeeeeere 





Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 8 00 
Atlantic Monthly........ cerccece 3 50 4 UU 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Jourval.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book... .. eocesese 1 75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine.............+. 3 50 400 

“s Wecdtiescccetccscocecs 850 400 

a DODGER, osiccsccees.s coece OD 400 

“ Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Home Journal.......... coeecceece 1 7 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 6500 
St. Nicholas Magazine...... cooee» 270 §=800 
Scribner’s Monthly..... éenbersede 850 400 
Weekly Tribune.........es++.e0e- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

BOStOB. cccc cccccccccccccccccs 17% 200 
The Nareety .cccccessccccccceses 130 1530 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 5¢ 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 450 65 00 
Forest and Stream............- -- 850 400 
EclecticMagazine. .......+-e+s0++ 450 5 00 
Waverley Magazine...........+++ 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People... 175 200 
Christian at Work. Pg 8 00 
Rural New Yorker... .........6+. 210 250 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 800 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

OBIE. covccccccccccccceeense BO | 6G 
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Nnsurance, 


GPECIAL REQUEST. 





Prrsons who have surrendered policies 
in the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York are particularly requested to 
send us a statement of the facts, with 
data, as follows: (1), age when insured; (2), 
number of ful] annual premiums paid; (3), 
amount of policy; (4), amount of premium; 
(5), kind of policy; (6), amount paid by the 
Company for the surrender. This informa- 
tion should be prepared with the greatest 
care. 





TAXING LIFE INSURANCE. 





Now that the legislature of this state 
has adjourned, let us look calmly at one of 
the projects it had on hand and one of the 
ways it proposed to raise money. 

The whole community would be horror- 
stricken by a proposition to levy a tax upon 
the receipts of a hospital, a missionary 
society, or a reformatory institution. It is 
inconceivable, indeed, that any sane legis- 
lator would be willing to risk his public 
reputation by advocating any such meacure; 
and yet the joint committee of the New 
York Legislature on the subject of taxation 
has reported a bill, with its recommendation, 
which, in the opinion of all right-thinking 
reople, must be equally heinous, 

It is a bill totax the gross income of the life 
insurance companies two percent. The bill 
has the merit both of novelty and of ingen- 
uity. No civilized country,so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, has ever levied such 
atax. Life insurance companies, properly 
managed, have been regarded for a century 
as deserving of all the encouragement which 
philanthropists and sound political econo- 
mists could give them. 

Their object is to foster a provident habit, 
and to enable people of moderate means to 
provide for their families in case of their 
death, and it is no wonder that sober-minded 
people of all countries should refrain from 
inflicting a penalty on thrift and fore- 
thought. 

The ingenuity of the scheme of the New 
York Legislature consists in the ease with 
which they proposed to defray the expenses 
of the state. 

Two per cent. tax on the gross income of 
three New York life insurance companies 
that we could name would amount in one 
year to seven hundred thousand dollars, 
This would be a comfortable sum to put 
into the public treasury; but how will it 
affect the widows and orphans of those who 
are placing their savings in the keeping of 
these life companies? It is just so much 
money taken annually out of the hard- 
earned accumulations of the provident 
classes, and it is making them, as a claas, 
pay for the maintenance and expense of 
that much larger class of careless and im- 
provident people who do not take the 
trouble to prepare for a rainy day. 

The daily press, with singular unanimity, 
raised a protest against this enormity, and it 
is to be hoped that matters have not gone 
so far but that the tide of folly may yet be 
arrested. 

If this is a specimen of the work turned 


out by the Joint Committee on Taxation, 
the community would do well to look into 
the matter more carefully than they have 


done before. 

A spirit of communism seems to pervade 
the minds of those entrusted with the fram- 
ing of our laws, and an undefined fear of 
the popular sentiment at home apparently 
drives men who are sensible in regard to 
their own affairs into extreme measures, 
which ten or twenty years ago would not 
even have received temporary consideration. 
Senators and representatives should have a 
care how they push matters too far. Some 
day, when least expected, a long-suffering 
community will demand a reckoning, and 
there may be, as has often been the case 
before, a sudden turn in sentiment. 

The only safe course for men of principle 
is to be guided by what is right, rather 
than by ror populi. Those who make our 
laws should look beyond the mere immedi- 
ate effect of them. 

If the saving of money is to be discour- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
J aged and the working-classes are to be de- 


prived of the means of laying up their 
funds at a reasonable rate of interest, we 
may expect poverty to increase; and we all 
know that crime is the direct progeny of 
poverty. 

The mass of money, however large 
it may now appear, which will be turned in 
toward the payment of the public expenses 
from the savings of the middle classes 
may and almost certainly will prove a ter- 
rible expense in the end. Poorhouses and 
prisons and all the machinery for the re- 
pression of crime will cost more in the end 
than the possible temporary gain by a 
measure of such doubtful expediency as 
that to which we have called attention. 

Good men of all creeds and of every 
variety of political faith should interest 
themselves in the future in defeating a 
measure which lacks the sanction of all 
sensible and competent men of all ages. 

‘TAXATION AND BARBARISM,” 


AN EXAMINATION CALLED FOR. 








Tne mis-managers of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company often refer to what 
they call an ‘‘examination” of the assets 
of that concern by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Albany, when, in fact, there has 
never been a real and thorough examination 
of its affairs by anybody outside of its own 
doors. Such an “ examination” as these 
mis-managers now claim was then made 
would not satisfy a buyer seeking a good 
title of a ten-acre prairie lot among the Ute 
Indians. Calling on the mis-managers of 
the Mutual Life, with hat, cane, and gloves 
in hand, and asking them what assets they 
had in their possession, was not exactly an 
‘“‘examination.” Checking off a list of New 
Jersey bonds and mortgages is no ‘‘ exam- 
ination” as to the real valve of such secur- 
ities. The mis-managers of the Mutual 
Life told the Albany official that they had 
‘‘so many” assets—they, indeed, showed 
him bundles and packages of the same; 
they exhibited their books and read to him 
a “report” of their condition, made up 
by their own trustees. Such an ‘‘exam- 
ination” was a sham and a fraud on 
the public. The trustees—who “certify” 
to the Mutual Life that they found all 
things in ‘‘order,” that the securities held 
were of the ‘‘ highest character,” that they 
approved of the ‘‘manner of keeping its 
{the Mutual Life’s] accounts” and of the 
“arrangement” of its vouchers—-were 
appointed to do this great work January 
19th, 1880, and finished their gigantic 
labors, drew up their report, signed it, and 
presented it (and probably drew their 
money for services) Fevruary 7th, 1880. 
Did they examine the titles to its fifty 
millions of real estate? No. Did they 
even go to /ook at a single piece of the vast 
amount of property on which they held so 
many mortgages? No. Did they employ 
competent outside experts to examine care- 
fully all the figures and schedules of proper- 
ty belonging to or mortgaged to the Compa- 
ny? No. Did they take into their own hands 
all the certificates of stocks, all the bonds, 
all the Government securities and other 
assets of the Company? No. Did they em- 
ploy their whole time (except Sundays) 
during the fifteen days they were making 
an ‘‘examination” of the eighty-five mil- 
lions of property held by the Company? 
No. Did they make such an “‘ examination” 
as would satisfy any wholesale buyer of 
ten dollars’ worth of groceries from any 
devler in New York? No. Would any 
man outside the lunatic asylum buy a thou- 
sind dollars’ worth of property for himself 
on such an ‘ examination” of the title to 
the same as these trustees made? No. Can 
you find any single business man, either in 
or out of Wall Street, not in any way con- 
nected with the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, who would dare say over his own 
signature that suck an ‘‘ examination” as 
was made by the trustees of the Mutual Life 
was really any business-like ‘‘ examination” 
at all? No. An “examination” worth a 
cent? No. An examination which the 
stute commissioner should even look at? 
No. Well, if these are facts (and we be- 
lieve they are), is it not time to have a real 
examination of this concern? We think it 
is, and we call upon the new superintend- 
ant of insurance at Albany to make such 
an examination at once. We ask this in 





the name of its eighty thousand policy- 
holders (of which we are one), And we 
not only ask this, but we demand it as a 
right. Let us know, for once, the real con- 
dition of this company. Let us know it 
while there is some hope of its solvency. 





THE VALUED POLICY BILL. 


THE objections to ‘‘ The Valued Policy 
Bill,” so called by the New York Board of 
Underwriters, as adopted and presented to 
the governor of New York in the form of a 
protest, will interest our readers. We 
place it on file for future reference, em- 
bracing, as it does, the main objections to 
such a law: 


‘The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers would most respectfully and most 
earnestly remonstrate against the passage 
of the bill now before your honorable body 
commonly known as the Valued Policy Bill, 
and beg to lay before you briefly some of 
the reasons why such bill should not be- 
come a law. 

‘I. Its provisions convert a simple con- 
tract for indemnity for actual loss into one 
which, in the hands of bad men, may, under 
the sanction of law, become a mere wager 
policy of the most dangerous character, in 
that it, in certain cases, compels payment 
of an amount in excess of actual loss, sev- 
ering al] interest or care of the insured in 
the preservation of property, and offerin 
a premium for the wicked and fraudulent 
to burn the thing insured, in order to real- 
ize beyond its actual value. 

‘*TI. That it changes the whole theory 
of fire insurance which has prevailed since 
its origin and is in direct opposition to the 
whole tenor of the decisions of the courts, 
both here and in England, in which valued 
policies have been discountenanced and 
discouraged, as against the policy of the 
law and injurious to public morals. 

‘IIL. That it stimulates and encourages 

overinsurance, an evil to which is to be 
attributed a large proportion of fraudulent 
fires, notwithstanding the utmost endeavors 
of the underwriters to guard against it, by 
limiting the amount of insurance to be 
granted. 
“TV. That it determines in advance the 
amount of recovery by the amount a dis- 
honest person may be enabled to induce 
the company to take on his property, the 
value of which is peculiarly within his own 
knowledge, and of whi: l the underwriter 
cannot be well informed without great 
labor and expense, either to himself or the 
insured; which expense, if paid directly 
by the insured, would prove a severe tax 
upon his forethought in covering his proper- 
ty by insurance, while, if borne | the 
company, would lead, as a matter of self- 
preservation, to a large increase in rates, or 
an abandonment of the business, as no 
longer profitable or desirable, 

““V. That it offers a direct inducement 
to dishonest property-holders to insure the 
property for more than its real value, and 
promises the solemn sanction of the law to 
them in enforcing the collection of claims, 
however unjust or exorbitant, provided 
only ‘that the claim be not tainted with 
actual fraud,’ a thing well nigh impossible 
to prove in almost every case. 

“VI. Its tendency will be to increase 
enormously the destruction of property by 
fire, thereby increasing the loss to the com- 
monwealth of the state by the unneccssary 
burning of property. Thisis demonstrated 
beyond a doubt in the State of Wisconsin, 
the first state to adopt such a law, bya 
large increase in the rates of losses during 
the three years since its enactment, a fact 
testified to by the underwriters of that state 
and recognized by all the underwriters do- 
ing business therein. 

“VII. Its legitimate effect will be to 
the positive disadvantage of honest 
policyholders and to the advantage of 
designing and dishonest men. Every 
claimant may now require his loss to be 
determined by disinterested arbitration, 
chosen from among his neighbors; or he 
may appeal to the court, with a certainty of 
obtaining full justice at its hands and at 
the hands of a jury of his own vicinity. 
Such a law as this is needless to secure the 
rights of the insured and is open to grave 
doubts as to its constitutionality. 

‘* Finally, in the judgment of the mem- 
bers of this board, the passage of this bill 
will largely promote incendiarism and 
arson; enormously increase the proportions 
of fraudulent and dishonest losses; tend to 
the demoralization of the citizens of the 
state, by giving the sanction of law to 
fraud; and rob the state of the high posi- 
tion it has hitherto maintained of leading 
the legislation of this country in the pro- 
tecting care it has ever exercised in protect- 
ing the great interest of fire insurance, so 
important and indispensable to the business 
and mercantile relations, not only of this 
state and city, but those of the whole coun- 
try as well. 

“* We, therefore, respectfully and urgently 
remonstrate against the passage of this bili, 
and beg to express our firm confidence that 
the wisdom of your honorable body will 
save the great interests we represent from 
the wrongs and injustice sure to follow 
legislation of this character.” 


‘ 


(July 15, 1880. 
Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres't. 
Epwarp L. Dospan, Sec’y. Taxo. Macxnert, Treas. 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $83.804,261 13 





Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,448,746 08 
Susptun, + - ty vn ef 1980..... $2,355,515 10 
us on New York Stan 
Market Value of Assets......... f eeeseeee $6,012,528 64 
Directoxs. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amrit Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 


F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 
No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


ECURITY FROM IL JR- 
S prt , FIRE, ROBBERY, f acclbENT. PU 


THE 
Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and Safe Beposit Co, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
im their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





I iinncdatcsiuncdaninanamaninee’ 82,000,000 

The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR 
GLAR-P F VAULTS at prices v: from $15 to 
$75 a year, tos size for cor 


and bankers. 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoin 
for Safe Renters. Vault Doors guarded by 
he Yale Time Lock. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
Pa COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
rge. 





The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, and GUARDIANS, and Receive and Execute 
Trusts of every description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
Asan additional security, the Company has a Special 
Trust Capital of —- primarily responsible for 
their Trust Obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. Si asring 

STEPHEN A. C. President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and in charge of the 


ROBERT PA TTERSO N, Treasurer and Secretary 
* an ° 
DIRECTO 





Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
orge F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. G@ Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 
(FIRE) 


Insurance Company. 


Thie Company conducts tts business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


tt, aati 
Offices § 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental / Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Suildings, | and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


oaniiae 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
Outstanding Risks........... 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing al! other 
claims and undivided profits..... 
Cash Capital... 


240.351 16 
cocesesesssesess 1,000,000 00 





65.000 00 

I cninititnetnintndanninins 1,049,319 28 

Groas Assets, January, 1880..$3,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

United States Bonds at market value..$1,00,8!0 00 

Bonds and Stocks 347,827 O 


State and other Bonds and Stocks.......... # 
LER LOR EEL LEE LE «.40,.8,5 68 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 

worth ET SRR Rete 235,2.6 00 


(on Real Estate, worth 
antbunekenatet+ceeceurencescens 673,£00 00 


GIN BORO cc cco gecscerceccescccccccces 77,500 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course 0! 

ne 150,2°9 5 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
uns BEC REry BOON AL SANAGERENT, ana 
AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
dae JAMES BUELL, President. 
sc Be Seere'“Go. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 




















Cee Camis... .s<cccccesss $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

ER a eeneete -- 804,038 88 

Gs ne cccvecs ccebvebequns 807,073 23 

$2,011,112 11 

WM. G.C Ri DEVEREAU X, President. 


1, THOMSON, Ase’t Bec. 
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REMARKABLE 
RESULTS 


TONTINE POLICIES. 


The uncxampled profits returned to the 
holders of Tontine policies issued by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society are illus- 
trated by the following letter. When a 
company of such strength as the Equita- 
ble, and which has so wide a reputation for 
fair dealing and prompt payment of claims, 
can issue incontestable policies, showing at 
maturity such results, the great popularity 
of the Company is not to be wondered at. 


PRoviwEnce, R. L, June 28th, 1880. 


Henry T. Brown, Esq., General Agent, 

Equitable Life Assurance Society: 

Dear Sir :—In 1869, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Z. C. Rennie, who was then 
the agent of the Equitable in this state, I 
accepted a Tontine dividend policy for 

2,500. This policy, having a Tontine 
term of eleven years, has now reached its 
dividend period, and I have no objection to 
— illustrating the advantages of your 

ontine system of insurance by announc- 
ing the results of my policy, as stated to 
me by the Society. 

I have paid for eleven years an annual 
remium of $119.55, or in all $1,315.05. 
t was first my intention to continue this 

policy until it should —— mature—nine 
years hence. ButI have since concluded 
to terminate the insurance and take its 
present cash value, I have, therefore, 
already acknowledged the receipt of the 
Socicty’s check for $1,540.44, about 117 
per cent. of the total amount paid by me. 
This return, when it is remembered that I 
have been insured for $2,500 for eleven 
years, shows the advantage of the Tontine 
form of policy issued by your Society. 

If I had continued my insurance, the 
accumulated surplus or dividend on my 
policy might have been converted into an 
annuity of $62.16. This would have re- 
duced my premium for this year to $57.39, 
and reduced it still further for 1881 to 
about $25.82. 

Instead of this, I might have drawn the 
above surplus, $455.62 in cash, and con- 
tinued my policy by paying the full pre- 
mium, less annual dividends. 

Or, I might have a paid-up policy for 
$2,150, payable in nine years—an amount 
equal to 163 per cent. of the premiums paid 
by me. Yours truly, 

VIRGIL FISHER. 


LIFE INSURANCE PROFITS 
DEMONSTRATED BY 
ACTUAL SETTLEMENTS 
MADE IN 1880, BY THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


PaNoTUAl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
™TNCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $7,081,318 84. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of surplus. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Insurance at net cost. 


Agents wanted. $pRly, to 8. Vice 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 
ceased policyholders years they had allowed 
their policies to la Those persons who have taken 
policies with other companies, and, by failure to pay 
| ym when due and in consequence of reverses 

business, have been compelled to forfeit their in- 
surance will not fail to appreciate the SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES offered by thie Company. 

Send for the circulars of 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 














ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yor, January 2ith, 1830. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
ny, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December. 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from ist January, 1s7¥,to 3ist De- 





CE, ME thenenecenssnccnneccopemmnett $3,600,006 58 
Premiums op policies not marked off Ist 

PEGE, MID. c0crccccvccvcscocccscecoece 1,671,961 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 4 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon disconnected 

with M e ks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

187)’, to Sist December, 187))........... 3,875,101 96 
Losses paid during the same period $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8 0,796 77 


The > Company bas the following Assets, 


United States and State of. New ™ wore ensmsree 

Stock, Bank, an er o* ' 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,807,000 00 
00 


Real Estate ~ due the Com- £00,000 
pany, estimated at................-.000 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,522,826 35 

EE TNE iesnsonepesciedsssss: cocsecsacs 231,455 16 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
ef February next. 
Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
int on the t £0 redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 
A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
S8lst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
igsued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 






































TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JO HORACE GRAY, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V: BLAKR, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. MARSHALJ, 
DAVID LAN GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FO 
x CHARLES D. LERERICR™ 
ERI 
BENJAMIN H ‘FIBL, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
E DODGE, PETER V. KING,” 
ROYAL PHELPS THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F- YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 


A. 3 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, LLIAM D 
AM H. WEB HENRY COLI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIK 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 
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WANMATTUN LIFE 


assets, $122 to each $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ing tow cunvarying Tost of issued ed wt + o. 
OF NEW YORK. 


ts Wanted. HENRY STOKES, Presi 
C. ba WEMPLE Vice Pres. 3. % to 
H. B. STOKEs,  Ase't Secs. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
« JAS. 8S. PARSONS, 

President. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Springfield, Masa. 


WM. H. OVINGTON. BR. B 





2. CUL 
B: x Exowcton. ik pore AY ou. 3. 5. BBDARD 


OF NEW YORK 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1859. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ditieies tanned wpom the Stock or Install Pian. 1 


— eras, thet Contents, Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. Ne 


of Policies written from 1859 to 1860, 336,277. In force, 114 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 





confined to Dwelling Houses, 
iy situated in Chicago or any large city. Number 
880, 


Cash Assets, ° © e ° ° . 
ye neg Reserve and all ether Mability, - ° . itty HY 
Sede "Seiete recede Pte. Reliers °- "5. ” aps 
. . . . - - 1,900 00 
Cash Surplus as ° ‘$298,948 76 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, @1,819,170.58. Losses paid from 
1874 te 1880, $1,678,844.158. 


DIRECTORS, 
. CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
|. J. M. BAILEY, MUNK, 
NICHOLAS ERANES. aaa 


OFFICERS. 


GaAs CURRIED, Siete | 7k pE EE Moca eos 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - §39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - -: = 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 

s s 
4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from tke highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an avcrage, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their famities, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly six million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus ; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
gnterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
ts collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent pany and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 


bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New Yorx Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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Old and Toung. 
THE BIRTH OF THE IVY. 


BY MKS. JULIA OC. BR. DORR. 


MANY and many a year ago 
(I tell the tale as ’twas told to me) 
A Ladye dwelt in her own proud Hall— 
A Ladye of high degree; 
And many a knight came wooing her, 
For stately and fair was she, 
The fairest, stateliest flower that bloomed 
Where the Rhine ran down to the sea. 





One of the Knights she loved full well, 
And he bowed low at her feet. 
“ I have wooed thee for three long years,” he 
said; 
* When wilt thou wed me, sweet ?” 
But she, with a light laugh, answered: 
“ Wait ‘had 
**1 will wait one year,” said he, 
“ And then I shall come to claim your hand, 
Where the Rhine runs down to the sea.” 


Away to the holy wars he hied, 
To fight with the Moslem horde, 

And the whole land rang with the fame of 

him 

And the might of his good sword, 

After a twelvemonth, back he rode, 
And again at her feet knelt he: 

“Now thou wilt wed me, Ladye fair, 

Where the Rbine runs down to the sea.” 


But her pride than her love was stronger 
still, 
And, lifting her haughty head, 


“ Wait longer! He who patiently waits 
Is never a loser,’’ she said, 
The Knight rose up with a smothered sigh; 
But never a prayer prayed he, 
And, mounting his steed, away he rode 


Where the Rhine runs down to the sea. 


The Ladye frowned, and the Lady wept, 
In her love and wrath and pain ; 

For she had not thought he could thus obey 
And ride from her side again. 


Then twice the seasons came and went, 
With bird and blossom and bee, 
With the summer rose and the winter snows, 


Where the Rhine runs down to the sea. 


And then again to his Ladye’s bower 
Strode the Knight, with a ringing tread: 
“Two years I have waited patiently ”’ 
Were the only words he said. 
And still, in pride that o’ermastered love, 
** Wait longer!’ answered she. 
“If I wait, I will wait forever,” he cried, 
‘* While the Rhine runs down to the sea.” 


“Then wait forever !’’ she coldly said, 
And she drew her white hands away. 
Sure, he would fall at her feet again, 
For his Layde’s grace to pray. 
But never another word he spake 
And never a sign made he, 
As he sprang to his saddle and rode away 
Where the Rhine runs down to the sea. 


How dragged the slow months, one by one! 
The Ladye, in sore distress, 

Wept night and day in her lonely bower, 
Bewailing her haughtiness. 

One morn she summoned her trusty Page. 

“ Speed over the hills,’’ said she. 

‘*Tell my lover I say ‘Come back to me, 
*‘ Where the Rhine runs down to the sea.’ ” 


But the Knight came not, nor sent he word, 
Save this one short message—‘‘ Wait!””— 

And the sun rose up, and the sun went down, 
And the flowers died, soon or late. 

At length, she summoned her Page again, 
And again to him said she: 

“Go tell my Knight that I wait for him 

Where the Rhine runs down to the sea.” 


The Page came back, and he doffed his cap, 
But this was the word he bore: 
“He loses nothing who patiently waits!” 
And not oue syllable more. 
‘« He remembers well!’’ the lady cried, 
And in wan despair lived she, 
Two more long, desolate years alone, 
Where the Rhine runs down to the sea. 


« Now go to my lord once more,” she prayed. 
‘Tell him my death is near ; 
Tell him I wait his faee to see, 
That I wait his voice to hear!” 
The Page came back with a lagging pace. 
“Oh! what does he say?” cried she. 
* Dear Ladye, he bids you wait for aye, 
While the Rhine runs down to the sea.” 


+ T am well paid,” the Ladye said, 

« And in coin I know too well. 

He doth but give me mine own again ; 
Now farewell, love, farewell!” 

And soon she lay in the starlight pale, 
Under an old yew tree, 

With astone at her head and one at her feet, 
Where the Bhine runs down to the sea, 
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But when the springing grass was green 
On the grave of her who slept, 
A plant with wonderful, shining leaves 
Out of its darkness crept. 
It wandered here and it wandered there; 
It climbed up turret and tree ; 
And from point to point, over rock and hill, 
Where the Rhine runs down to the sea! 


Slowly and surely it onward crept— 
That plant, so strange and rare. 

The peasants whispergd, under their breath : 

“Tis the beautiful Ladye Clare ! 

She reeks the heart that she threw away; 
She is creeping, on bended knee, 

To her lover’s castle, that frowning stands 
Where the Rhine ruvs down to the sea!” 

Tae Maries, Rutiaxn, Vr. 





A TRIO OF SAINTS. 


BY MRS. C. E. K. DAVIS. 








*‘PositiveLy, Helen, I am ashamed of 
you!” said Mrs. Darling’s maiden sister; 
and this frank expression of opinion was 
accompanied with a little curl of the lip 
and a sniff of the nose, which made the 
remark doubly emphatic. ‘‘ Pray, how 
long have you worn that summer silk for 
your best? And Frank with a salary of 
three thousand a year! If it was three 
hundred, you could scarcely dress plainer.” 

‘* Well, really, Maria, I did mean to have 
a black silk suit this spring,” said Mrs, 
Darling, deprecatingly. ‘‘ Black silk is so 
exactly what one wants, and so suitable for 
any occasion; and Frank, dear fellow! 
gave me the money for it—just the crisp- 
est, freshest fifty-dollar bill I ever put into 
my purse.” 

‘“Why in the world didn’t you use it, 
then?” was Miss Maria’s very natural query. 

For a moment Mrs. Darling hesitated to 
reply. Then, frankly, she said: 

‘‘T don’t know what led me to make one 
or two calls on the morning that I set out 
to purchase my dress; but, almost uncon- 
sciously, I found myself turning off on to 
Greenough Court, instead of keeping up 
Albermarle Avenue, whereI take the car 
for down-town. Greenough Court is not at 
the fashionable end of the city, you know; 
but some very worthy people live there, 
nevertheless—among them my two dear 
old ladies, Aunt Pray and Mrs. Finneo. If 
there isa pair of saints anywhere within 
the limits of this city, 1am sure they are 
to be found in the two rooms on the second 
floor of No. 3 Greenough Court; and yet 
they have not the slightest suspicion of the 
fact themselves. They have summered 
and wintered together » good many years 
—how many, I cannot tell; but long before 
Aunty Pray’s dear old husband died Mrs. 
Finneo kept their house, and cheered and 
comforted them like a daughter. ‘They 
paid me a dollar and fifty cents a week 
while the old gentleman lived,’ she once 
said to me, ina little burst of confidence; 
‘but afterward Aunty hadn’t any income 
to speak of, so, of course, she couldn’t af- 
ford to pay me anything.’ 

««« But how can you afford to stay and 
work without wages?’ 

««*QOh! dear, I couldn’t think of leaving 
Aunty! She wouldn’t know how to get 
along without me, and then I have my 
living.’ 

««« But, dear Mrs. Finneo, where does 
your clothing come from and all the little 
things that you must need ?’ 

«“« Think, Maria, of my daring to question 
a saint in this manner! 

«<< Well, I always have what I want,’ 
she answered, simply. ‘I have decent 
clothes to wear to meeting; and here at 
home it doesn’t much matter what I have 
on, provided it is clean and whole. And 
then I don’t wear out my clothes as I should 
if I was a young woman.’” 

«« Well, what has all this to do with your 
black silk suit?’ interrupted Miss Maria, 
with an impatient gesture. 

“‘T don’t wonder you ask,” smiled Mrs. 
Darling; ‘‘but when I begin to talk about 
people Iso thoroughly respect and love, I 
scarcely know when or where to stop. 
Climbing the stairs of No. 3, that morning, 
I found Aunty sitting m her rocking-chair, 
in her accustomed corner of the parlor, 
with some patch-work on her lap, her knit- 
ting-work on the window-sill, and at her 
elbow the small table, with a Bible and two 
or three devotional books upon it. Aunty 
is over eighty years of age; but her hands, 





that have been busy so many years, are 
restless if idle now. And her eyes, still 
retaining something of their youthful fire, 
search the Scriptures with the eager inter- 
est of years-ago. She does so love the Bible! 
Mrs. Finneo came in from the kitchen, 
where she was preparing their early din- 
ner, her face beaming a weJcome. 

***T’m so glad to see you, Mrs. Darling. 
I was saying to Aunty, only this morning, 
that I felt pretty sure you'd be in before 
long. She thinks so much of having you 
come. It does her asight of good. Don’t it, 
Aunty? Our dinner is most ready, and 
won’t you come out and have a cup of 
tea?’ 

“I could not think of stopping to dine, 
neither could I entirely refuse the hospital- 
ity. Besides, I would not keep the dear 
old ladies from their dinner. So we all 
went out into the tidy little kitchen to- 
gether. Frank had sent home spring lamb, 
green peas, asparagus, and radishes for our 
own six-o’clock dinner, and there was to 
be a snow pudding and strawberries for 
dessert; but these dear saints sat down and 
said grace over a brown tea-pot of tea, a 
corn-meal Johnny-cake, and a bit of fried 
ham, half as big as my hand. 

‘«* Aunty is so fond of Johnny-cake that I 
make it ‘most every day,’ said Mrs. Finneo, 
cheerfully; ‘and the ham is a beautiful 
relish. Isn’t it, Aunty? 

“** Yes,’ Aunty answered; and in her way 
she is as dignified and stately as an old 
queen. ‘I was always partial to ham 
and Johnny-cake; and so was Mr. 
Pray.’ 

‘«* Yes,’ said Mrs. Finneo; ‘so he was, 
I remember.’ And then she went on relat- 
ing some pleasant reminiscences of Mr. 
Pray—or ‘ Father,’ as his widow oftener 
calls him; and as she talked a dreamy, 
far-away look came into Aunty’s eyes, that 
was beautiful to see. She is a woman of 
few words; but I think I knew how much 
it meant when she said, softly: ‘I seem to 
see him now!’ 

‘«The dinner ended, Aunty went back to 
her rocking-chair, and I had a moment in 
which to inquire more particularly of Mrs. 
Finneo how they were getting on. 


«Oh! very well, indeed,’ she said. 
‘We were pinched some along back, and 
there was one week I was obliged to borrow 
a dollar, to buy some little things we need- 
ed. But it never fails that, just as we are 
most straitened, God clears up the way in 
the most remarkable manner. Perhaps you 
remember my telling you there was a fam- 
ily here in the city that I used to live 
with, a good many years ago? Well, the 
very day that I’d come to the last five cents 
of the dollar I borrowed, a carriage drove 
up to the door, and who should be in it but 
my dear Mrs. Long, come to see Aunty and 
me; and, when she went away, she left a 
five-dollar bill in my hand. Now wasn’t 
that just like the Lord? And it was such 
a help! And now I'll tell you another thing 
that happened,’ she went on. ‘Along 
back in February our coal gave out, and 
where in the world the money was coming 
from to buy moreI didn’t know. But, of 
course, we couldn’t be without a fire, and 
Aunty so feeble. So one night, after she 
had gone to bed, I sat down and wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Fairbanks, in Philadelphia. 
She is a kind of a cousin of Aunty’s, and 
they say she’s worth a good deal of money. 
I told her it had been a cold winter, and 
Aunty’s health hadn’t been as good as 
usual, and we were needing coal. Not that 
I would beg for myself, Mrs. Darling. But 
I did feel as though ’twas no more than 
right that I should let her know how it was 
with us. Well, I sealed up the letter and 
sent it off, without saying a word to Aunty; 
for, she is so high-spirited, I knew 'twovld 
kind of grieve her. And now here is the 
strange thing thathappened. The very day 
I sent that letter the postman brought one 
from Mrs. Fairbanks, and in it a check for 
six dollars, and she says: ‘This has been a 
very cold winter, and I am afraid you are 
in need of coal.” Wasn't that most aston- 
ishing, Mrs. Darling? I thought it was.’ 
But, as I could not spend any more time 
there and get down-town and back in sea- 


son for dinner, I once more insisted on } 


knowing whether Aunty had at present 
everything she needed, and how was it 
about the next day's dinner.” 





‘“‘Which was very impertinent,” inter 
rupted Miss Maria. ‘‘I don’t think it is 
becoming to pry into other people's affairs 
in that way.” 

‘I did not intend to be impertinent; and 
I don’t think my friend, Mrs. Finneo, con- 
sidered me so,” said Mrs. Darling, gently. 
‘‘At any rate, she answered me: ‘ We've 
learned not to be overanxious about to- 
morrow’s needs, Aunty and I. There's 
always enough of something, and we're so 
sure of the promise, that we kind of rest on 
that, and it saves us a sight of worry, 
They that trust in the Lord shall not want 
any good thing, you know.’ As the result 
of a little further questioning, I learned 
that these two dear saints had between 
them precisely eight cents in money, one 
pint of corn-meal, about a tablespoonful of 
tea and the same of sugar, and a small 
plate of crackers.” 

“‘And so you gave them your black silk 
suit?” interrupted Miss Maria. ‘I ex- 
pected that was what was coming.” 


‘I did not say so and I did not do so,” 
said Mrs. Darling, laughing; ‘‘but I did 
send the grocer around to No. 8 with some 
needful articles, aad the marketman fol- 
lowed with a bit of meat for broth; and, as 
I went on my way down the court, I began 
to think of some reasons why the old sum- 
mer silk might and ought to last for best 
one more season. While revolving the 
subject, I stumbled over two or three of 
the McFarlane babies,who were playing on 
the sidewalk, and, thus reminded that I had 
not called on their mother since the advent 
of her eighth, a week previous, I ventured 
to stop a moment at herdoor. Mrs. McFar- 
lane was sitting up in a straight-backed 
wooden chair, rocking the cradle and darn- 
ing stockings, of which she had a basketful 
by her side. You would have supposed 
the new baby was the first, instead of the 
eighth, she showed it off with such pride 
and delight. ‘All the rest look like me; 
but this one is the image of him,’ she said, 
tossing the poor little bundle in her arms, 
‘and he is going to call it John Mark. It 
isn’t much to my fancy; but, so long as I’ve 
had my way about the others, it is no more 
than fair that he should have the naming 
of this one.’ ‘You look too feeble to be 
at work, Mrs. McFarlane.’ ‘Oh! I call 
myself pretty well,’ said the brave mother; 
‘and being sick a week put everything 
back so that the children are all in rags, 
seemingly, and the mending has got to be 
done! The baby is real good; he hasn’t 
kept me awake a night since he was born.’ 
‘Is your appetite good? I asked. ‘Not 
very,’ she acknowledged. ‘Is your hus- 
band at work?” ‘No, ma’am,’ with a 
patient sigh, half smothered; ‘he has had 
but two days in six weeks, poor man!’ 
‘Why, how do you live!” There, I admit, 
was an impertinent question, Sister Maria; 
but really it asked itself, and I couldn’t 
help it. I got an answer, however. ‘I 
scarcely know; only the Lord hasn’t let the 
children go hungry yet, and I don’t think 
he will. We have a couple of dollars a 
week sure, the wages of Polly and Chris; 
and that is enough to keep us. If it wasn’t 
for the rent, we'd get on very well!’ Think 
of that, Maria! Two dollars a week to pur- 
chase food for eight persons! I tell you,when 
I looked into that pale, patient face. and 
thought of the real heroism of that mother, 
I was ready to weep. But I did not. In- 
stead, I asked another question—you will 
surely think your sister is being meta- 
morphosed into an interrogation point: 
‘Do you have nourishing food, Mra. 
McFarlane, and enough of it? ‘I don’t 
care for anything but bread and tea,’ 
she said; and there was that in her 
manner that checked me, and so I said 
*Good-bye’ and went away. But I could 
not go down-town to buy a silk suit that 
morning; and the more I thought about 
Aunty Pray and Mrs. Finneo, and the 
more I thought about Mrs. McFarlane and 
her children, the more was I impressed 
with the conviction that the summer silk 
was just what I wanted to wear this season; 
and Frank agreed with me.” 

Mrs. Darling bent her head over her 
work, and Miss Maria winked very fast 
several times, and finally brought out her 
handkerchief ; but she did not allude to the 
black silk suit again that summer, 
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HELPLESS MRS. JONES. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 





Mrs. Marita Jones lived just outside 
of Boston—near enough to be in the #s- 
thetic atmosphere and far enough away to 
save the expense of life inacity. She was 
n widow of perhaps thirty-five, though she 
looked much younger, and had two little 
gitls. Her husband had been a finely 
educated man, speaking many languages; 
but so utterly lacking in practical ideas that 
the family lived in poverty most of the 
time. The world had very little sympathy 
for them, because of their constant assump- 
tion of mental superiority. He had trav- 
eled well nigh around the circle of the 
professions and been a success in nothing. 
He had died leaving a legacy of pride to 
his family, and that was all. Mrs. Jones 
could hardly have missed him very greatly, 
for he was a constant fault-finder; but she 
wore black, with pretty widow’s caps, be- 
cause they were vastly becoming. Per- 
haps, after all, he was better than no hus- 
band, because, finding herself entirely 
alone in the world and having lived upon 
her friends even longer than they desired 
her, she must now support herself—a diffi- 
cult thing to do. 

For what reason Zephaniah Jones married 
his wife nobody could divine, save that her 
face was rather pretty, and she had a help- 
lessness which some men seem to prize 
very much before marriage, but rarely 
afterward. It had been a common remark 
among the people that ‘ Marilla wasn’t 
good for anything but to be married”; and 
the sequel proved that a girl who isn’t good 
for anything else but marriage is usually 
very poor material for that sacred relation. 

She possibly might have sewed; but she 
had never been taught to make her own 
dresses, and, besides, this occupation was 
not sufficiently esthetic. Her social posi- 
tion would be lost at once if she used her 
needle other than for charity. She did 
some plain sewing for servants and others, 
for she was really kind-hearted; but she 
never took pay forit. Here is an interest- 
ing social problem. One may sew a month 
for sick or poor, and if one receives no re- 
muneration one has not demeaned herself; 
but if paid, one loses caste immediately, 
for a woman should be as the lilies of the 
field, who toil not, neither do theyspin. At 
least, she must receive no money if she toil 
or spin. 

A friend of mine painted beautifully. 
Her husband said: ‘‘ Give as many pictures 
to friends as you choose; but don’t take any 
money for them, because it will look as 
though I was notable to support you.” The 
gencral verdict of society secms to be that 
it is better for a woman to live in idleness 
and wear the plainest clothes, if her hus- 
band happens to be a book-keeper or a 
salesman, than to earn 





“‘a cent to help him and herself.” 


lat acquainted with two young married 
couples, where the wife of one is his book- 
keeper in his office, and the other stands 
beside her husband in a large dry goods 
establishment. Outside of a few sensible 
noble people, who believe that God made “ 
woman to be grandly useful and help her 
husband, if she can, by money, as well as 
by love and sympathy, they have quite lost 
social position. To invite to one’s house 
&@ man who sells silks and laces is quite 
justifiable, indeed, wise, since many clerks 
are away from their homes and need the 
refining influence of mothers and sisters; 
but to invite a young woman who sells 
silks and laces is quite another thing. She 


may be lovely and gentle, well educated, 


and supporting needy Parents; but she 
works, and that is enough to condemn her 
It is a sin for a woman to be poor, says the 
world by its treatment. It is, as society is 
constituted, very inconvenient, to say the 
least. " 

Mrs. Marilla Jones could not teach 
from lack of sufficient knowledge, Her 
brother had been sent throuch college; but 
where was the necessity for a woman to 
know anything thoroughly. Of what use 
would the study of geometry or Greek be 
to one who would probably be married and 
bring up children? True, her family might 
be proud of her attainments; but then money 
could not be wasted on feminine minds, 
Mr Tones could not go into a store 9s 





salesman, though this position she despised ; 
becduse women, asa rule, are not selected 
in our stores for their ability or long expe. 
rience, but for youth or a pretty face. 

A lady of forty-five, a very charming and 
cultivated woman, came to me, recently, 
fora position. She said: ‘“‘I have been 
told repeatedly that if I were ten or fifteen 
years younger they would gladly employ 
me.” Very fortunate is that woman who, 
having gotten a place early in life, has kept 
it and has learned the real satisfaction of 
earning for herself. 

Mrs. Jones had talked of advertising for 
the position of housekeeper; but, although 
men may marry helpless women—there are 
no depths of imbecility which a man may 
not reach when in love—a man does not 
want a helpless housekeeper. She had 
been to the minister—the poor, tired man 
into whose eurs shé had poured every 
trouble for a score of years to see about 
being a lady missionary for his church.. 
What good is accomplished by telling all 
one’s trivial cares and sorrows to a minister, 
whose time is precious, if he does his work 
as it ought to be done, is difficult to be 
ascertained. Rev. Mr. Makepeace could 
give her no satisfaction about her appoint- 
ment as church missionary. Nobody 
could have been more unfitted for the 
place; but some of us never know our in- 
capacities. 

The only person who really appreciated 
Mrs. Jones was good Deacon B——, a 
white-haired man, who very fortunately 
had been trained in the right sort of school 
to take kindly to her weaknesses. Deacon 
B.'s wife, now gone to a better country, 
had been a consummate manager. She 
had managed the female prayer-meeting, 
the mission boards, the fairs, the minister, 
and lastly the good deacon himself. While 
a man likes strength in a woman, so much 
so that she can advise him judiciously, be 
a guide in many things, a support to be 
leaned upon in a thousand emergencies, 
yet he likes to seem to lead;to control, 
possibly. Mrs. B—— had a habit in pray- 
er-meeting very amusing to some of us 
young people. She never took part her- 
self. That she considered improper. It 
must be remembered that Mrs. B—— was 
not born in our enlightened days, however, 
when such ideas are becoming obsolete. 
With her good sense, she always knew the 
proper time for prayer or remark, and, sit- 
ting close to Deacon B——, would invari- 
ably touch him with her elbow when she 
desired him to take part with the brethren. 
He never failed to act upon her suggestion, 
whether he had a thought or not, and it 
was sometimes painfully evident that he 
had not. 

Deacon B—— had often visited the help- 
less Widow Jones, and prayed with her; 
and it was somehow a relief to have a wo- 
man look up to him for counsel. There 
remained just one thing which it was suit- 
able for a woman to do, and receive money 
therefor—namely, to write for the news- 
papers. This has only been proper during 
the last few years. Not long ago there 
died one of our best-known poets, a wo- 
man, whose step-children felt so degraded 
because their new mother wrote for the 
press that they retired from fashionable 
society; and another writer, whose hus- 
band died three or four years ago, leaving 
her a foriune, has passed through thc same 
bitter experience. 

A prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country—a remark that applies 
even to Boston. So Deacon B—, after al- 
lowing Mrs. Jones time to compose some 
poetry and prose, gave her money to visit 
New York, for the purpose of seeing the 
editors of the religious press. The secular 
neither she nor the Deacon cared for. 


She took three articles—a piece of prose, 
entitled the ‘‘ Druids”; a poem on Spring; 
and six foolscap pages of a sermon of 
dear Mr. Makepeace, made into rhyme. 
The journey was atrying one; but the 
Deacon thought her personal appearance 
and tender helplessness would touch the 
hearts of the religious editors, most of 
whom in New York are in early middle 
life. \ 

Up two flights on Broadway she met the 
theologian, who, while waging war with 
his pen, is yery courteous. He was busy 
writing an editorial on evolution. Mrs, 








Marilla Jones looked at him with her large 
eyes, in that appealing manner which the 
Deacon had hoped would prove efficacious. 
Then, after speaking of the weather, she 
took one full hour to:tell him of Zephaniah 
Jones, her dead husband, whom she always 
called Zephyr, because she was naturally 
poetical; of her two beautiful children, her 
inability to earn a support for them; her 
belief in her intellectual powers; her love 
for Nature and religion; her desire for 
fame, as well; and showed him the articles 
on the ‘‘ Druids,” Spring, and the sermons. 
It requires more courage than most men 
possess to refuse articles unread; so the 
considerate editor returned that upon the 
‘‘Druids,” as not being especially current; 
and the poem on the Rev. Mr. Makepeace, 
as being local and more appropriate for a 
Boston paper; and assured her he would 
read the poem on Spring, though he had 
received numerous communications on that 
subject already. 

The next editor visited was in charming 
sunny rooms on a public square. Mrs. 
Jones hoped more than ever that the young, 
almost boyish-looking editor, who welcomed 
her politely, would like the ‘‘ Druids,” or 
possibly a little poem dedicated to Deacon 
B——. Now, of all things which editors 
abominate, noneare more disliked than verses 
intended to pay off somebody for favors re- 
ceived. After the same confidential com- 
municating of personal history, the young 
editor meantime hoping and praying that 
she would take her departure, the visit 
came to an end. There area few things 
that women have not yet learned—viz., that 
a business call isnot one of sentiment; that 
most people are not interested in one’s pri- 
vate history; and that, as a rule, men are 
busy, and have no time for mere twaddle. 
Mrs. Jones went back to Boston and to 
Deacon B—— a sadder, but not a wiser 
woman. 

With full faith that the suggestion that 
the metrical sermon of Rev. Mr. Makepeace 
would be just the thing for a Boston paper, 
she visited one of the leading religious 
journals in that city. Up several flights of 
stairs, she arrived at the pleasant editorial 
rooms, and met a lady, one of the editors, 
who, with strong interest in her sex, gave 
her a cordial welcome. Mrs. Jones did 
not wish to talk with a woman—so her man- 
ner implied; but asked to be shown “‘ one 
of the editors,” and was taken to the 
scholarly and agreeable editor-in-chief, who 
bore patiently the infliction of the eyes, the 
supposed girlish laugh, the long history of 
Zephyr Jones and wife, and assured her, at 
last, that she must see the managing editor 
to transact business. After waiting an 
hour for him, the busy but very kind man 
came, and conducted her to the person hav- 
ing in charge the poctry, the lady editor! 
This was, indeed, too bad, to be obliged to 
waste one’s languishment on a woman. 

“Druids” was declined, as less recent 
than the “Pilgrims”; and the poetry on 
Rev. Mr. Makepeace, notwithstanding its 
limp measure and bad rbyme, was refused 
ostensibly on account of its length. Mrs. 
Jones went away believing that one woman 
never gave another woman a chance. 
Deacon B— was saddened over the result. 
He had based great expectations on this 
plan of his to have Mrs. Jones write for 
the papers. His last daughter was mar- 
ried, and, as he was alone, perhaps the 
best thing would be to provide a home for 
Mrs. Jones. She really did not desire to 
marry a man over seventy, weak in body 
and plainin face; but a woman who “‘ isn’t 
fit for anything else but to be married,” as 
her friends used to say, has to do the best she 
can. Rev. Mr. Makepeace married them, 
and, in addition to the regular fee, he was 
presented with the six-page foolscap poem, 
tied up with a blue ribbon. 





A Lapy had in her employment a young 
man from the country. On certain occasiong 
he was instructed to inform any company 
who might ring at the door that ‘‘ Mrs. 
was not at home.’’ One day John made this 
reply to a lady, who shortly went away, leaving 
acard anda promise to call again. As the 
card was handed to his mistress, she said: 
“John, what did you say to the lady?’ ‘I 
told her that you were not at home.” “Well, 
John, I hope you did not laugh.” ‘Oh! no, 
ma’am,’’ said John, ‘*} never langh when I 
tell a le.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE IVY. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





A panz old plant is the Ivy green, 

A wonderful plant it is I ween; 

And just this very day it’s been 

My fortune to hear of the origin 

Of this rare old plant. Itshistory ~» 

Is not put down in the botany; 

But ’tis quite romantic, and, for aught that 
you 

Or I can tell, it may be true. 


Long, long ago, where the blue Rhine flows, 
Close to its banks a castle rose. 

There lived a noble of high degree; 

A count at the very least was he. 

Many a year ’gainst storm and flood 

And many a siege had the castle stood, 
Bravely and well; for on every side 
Against assault it was fortified. 

But one day something the walls did scale, 
And ’gainst all cunning {t did prevail; 
Over and through, with the nicest art, 
Till it reached the brave Count’s manly heart. 
It took the castle’s strong defenses, 

It almost took its owner’s senses. 

A little arrow and little bow, 

A little archer, whose name you know, 
Or will some day, were stronger far 

Than all the engines of cruel war. 

'Tis a fact beyond all contradiction 

That truth is stranger far than fiction. 

If this be fiction, then you can see 

That strange, indeed, the truth would be. 


The young Count loved. The maid was fair; 

She had lovely masses of flaxen hair, 

In many a plait. No doubt, upon it 

He scribbled many a tender sonnet. 

And eyes! oh, my! and lips! oh, me! 

The very sweetest you ever see. 

Cream and peaches, cherries, lilies, 

Roses, stars—her beauty still is 

Unexpressed ; but, without doubt, 

Your fancy’ll fill the picture out. 

He sang her praise in rhymes. The same 

Were well-intentioned, but rather lame. 

And every zepbyr breathed her name ; 

At least, he thought so, and he could hear, 

Or he thought be could, as sweet and clear 

The blue Rhine singing, swept along, 

Her praises borne on its silvery song. 

He saw her eyes, or be thought he did, 

In the blue of the violet shyly hid 

In woodland ways. The saints forbid 

That we should doubt. It may be so; 

For how are you and I to know? 

And this 7 know, though I am not wise, 

There’s nothing so keen as a lover’s eyes ; 

Unless it’s his ears. A genuine lover 

Is much the same the wide world over ; 

And every record goes to prove 

That this one was very much in love. 

And he told her so; but it seems that she 

Had more than a spice of coquetry, 

And when he fell on his bended knee, 

She said: ‘* You have really given me 

A great surprise. I'd no idee! 

I’m sure, I’m sorry. I like you, yes; 

Apa friend, of course. Nay, do not presse 

The question. Wait just a little year; 

Then come again. I will be here, 

And I will answer.”’ In sore distress, 

He went away. I suppose, in fact, 

He displayed a manly want of tact ; 

But he thought she meant just what she 
* said. 

It never entered his stupid head 

That he could urge when she bid him not, 

And so he left her upon the spot. 


A year came round; again he came. 

Still his heart owned the tender flame. 

The same reply: ‘“‘ Two years from now 

I will answer you.” With a courtly bow, 

Like one who deems’t a compliment 

In his lady’s service to be spent, 

Away from her side again he went— 

Away to the wars. Two cruel years 

He passed in alternate hopes and fears. 

Then he came and asked; but he did not 
plead. 

I think that he rust have held the creed * 

That love, to be just what it ought, . 

Must be freely given, not begged nor bought; 

And she, with sweet unreasoning, 

Seemed to think it was no such thing. 

So she said again: ‘Go now for five 

Long years to war. Come back alive ; 

Thee will I answer.”’ He turned as one 

Who seer his last sweet hope go down; 

And the lady, because he had obeyed 

Her hard command, like any maid, 

Went off up-stairs, where none were nigh, 

And just indulged in a real good cry. 

The years rolled on. From her castle-tower 

(1 forgot to state at an early hour 

That she lived in a castle too), as fine 

A one as there was on the River Rhine, 

She watched with eyes that love made keen, 

To see, of course, what could be seen. 

At last, with triumph, back he came, 

And Reica (that was the lady’s name) 





Saw bim enter his palace gate ; 

Then, with a heart that was all elate, 

She robed herself in royal state. 

She plaited her wonderful silken hair, 

Inweaving many a jewel there ; 

Un silken gown and laces rare 

She made herself most sweet and fair. 

But alas! and alas! the brave Count came 

No more to her. *Twixt love and shame 

She struggled long ; and then she wrote, 

And sent to the castle a little note. 

‘It was nicely written and very polite; 

Neither warm nor cold, but exactly richt. 

‘ Would he please to call at eight that night?” 

She waited an answer. It came at last. 

Bhe went to her room, and locked it fast, 

And opened the note, as girls have done 

In every country beneath the sun, 

In every age. There was but one 

Small word therein; that word was ‘‘ Wait!"’ 

You ean imagine her wretched state 

At this turn of the tables. A year, andthen 

The lady thought she would try again. 

The love that she had so long defied, 

And sought from her heart and his to hide, 

Rose up and would not be dented. 

Again this answer: ‘‘ Wait! Wait!’ Beside 

Thisthere was nothing. She felt her cup 

With punishment was brimming up. 

It hadn’t been so hard for the Baron 

(I mean the Count) ; but the long days wear 
on 

Slowly enough, as you understand, 

To an aching heart and an idle hand. 

He could go to war, to relieve his lot; 

And could work and fight, which she could 
not. 

She couldn't sew, nor could she teach, 

Nor practice medicine, neither preach. 

Bhe was not a lawyer, nor a cook ; 

She never thought of writing a book, 

Nor children’s stories. 1f she had, you see, 

All would have ended differently 

For her and the ivy, and you and me, 

As you can perceive. I grieve to say 

That under her sorrows she pined away. 

At the two years’ end she wrote: ‘‘I pray, 

Come to me quickly; for day by day 

I pine. Ere another year goes by, 

Unless you come, I shall surely die.” 

You'll not believe it ; but, sure as fate, 

All that man answered to her was ‘‘ Wait!”’ 

Five times repeated. A year or two— 

Maybe three—poor Reica lingered through, 

And then she died; and they buried her 

Where the dear blue Rhine could sing to her, 

As it swept along. From her grave there 
grew, 

When the springtime came, a strange and 
new 

Green creeping plant. No man had seen 

Its like before. None knew its name. 

From the very heart of the grave it came, 

And over the grave it spread its green, 

Then away from the heart of the grave it 
sent 

Its tendrils out. And on It went, 

Over the meadow, over the bridge, 

Over the yellow willow-ridge— 

Btraight as though some subtle sense, 

Some strangely human intelligence, 

Guided its going, straight over all— + 

Till it reached the stern Count’s castle-wall. 

As on and on the strange plant crept, 

Till it reached the castle, cold and grim, 

The village maidens said, as they wept: 

‘* Her woman heart climbs up to him ; 

He has not known of the tears she’s shed; 

He would not list to her love and woe; 

She cannot sleep ip her narrow bed, 

Unless she makes him know.” 

Plainly by them was the sweet truth seen 

(Love is master of every art), 

That the strange and beautiful ivy green 

Was the speech of a woman’s heart. 


Lads and lassies, unto you 
Comes a gentle warning : 
If or vot this tale is true, 
Heed, nor think of scorning 
What is written. Who hath eyes, 
He will read and not despise ; 
Who hath ears, my little screed 
He or she will hear and heed. 
Muwavxer, Wis. 





THE PROCESSION OF LORD LONG- 
LEGS. 


A JAPANESE CARICATURE ON EXTRAY- 
AGANCE. 





BY THE REV. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


Ir was a lovely day in the month of May, 
in the time of rice-planting, when the 
daimio, Lord Long-legs, was informed by 
his chamberlain, Hop-hop, that on the mor- 
row his lordship’s retinue would be in 
readiness to accompany their worshipful 
Lord Long-legs on his journey. This Lord 
Long-legs was a daimio who ruled over 
four acres of rice-field in Echizen, whose 
revenue was ten thousand rice-stalks. His 
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retainers, who were all grasshoppers, num- 
bered over six thousand, while his court 
consisted only of nobles, such as Manti, 
Beetle, and Pinching-bug. The maids of 
honor who waited on his queen, Katydid, 
were lady-bugs, butterflies, and goldsmiths, 
and his messengers were fireflies and tom-bo 
(dragon-flies). Once in a while a beetle was 
sent on an errand; but these stupid fellows 
had such ahabit of running plump into 
things, and bumping their heads so badly 
that they always forgot what they were 
sent for. Besides these, he had a great 
many servants in the kitchen—such as 
grubs, spiders, toads, etc. The entire 
population of his dominion, including the 
common folks, numbered several millions, 
and ranked all the way from house-flies 
down to ants, mosquitoes, and ticks. 

Many of his subjects were very industri- 
ous, and produced fine fabrics, which, how- 
ever, were seized and made use of by great 
monsters, called men. Thus the gray 
worms kept spinning-wheels in their heads. 
They had a fashion of eating mulberry 
leaves, and changing them into fine threads, 
called silk. The wasps made paper and 
the bees distilled honey. There was another 
insect which spread white wax on the trees, 
These were all retainers or friendly vassals 
of Lord Long-legs. 

Now it was Lord Long-Icgs’ duty once a 
year to go up to Yedo to pay his respects 
to the great Tycoon and to spend several 
weeks in the Eastcrn metropolis. I shall 
not take the time nor tax the patience of 
my readers in telling about all the bustle 
and preparation that went onin the yashiki 
(mansion) of Lord Long-legs for a whole 
week previous to starting. Suffice it to say 
that clothes were washed and starched, and 
dried ona board, to keep them from shrink- 
ing; trunks and baskets were packed; ban- 
ners and umbrellas were putin order; the 
lacquer on the palanquin never shone more 
finely, mor the brass ornaments; shields 
and swords and spears were all polished; 
and every little item was personally exam- 
ined by the daimio’schief inspector. This 
functionary was a black-and-white-legged 
mosquito, who, on account of his long nose, 
could pry into a thing further and see it 
easier than any other of his lordship’s 
officers; and, if anything went wrong, he 
could make more noise over it than any one 
else. As for the retaincrs, down to the 
very last lackey and coolie, each one tried 
to outshine the other in cleanliness and 
spruce dress. 

The Bumble-bee brushed off the pollen 
from his legs; and the humbler Honey-bee, 
after allowing his children to suck his 
paws, to get the honey sticking to them, 
spruced up and listened attentively to the 
orders read to him by the train-leader, Sir 
Locust, who prided himself on being sev- 
enteen years old, and looked on all the 
others as children. He read from a piece 
of wasp-nest paper: ‘‘ No leaving the line 
to suck flowers, except at halting-time.” 
The Blue-tailed Fly washed his hands and 
face over and over again. The lady-bugs 
wept many tears, because they could not 
go with the company; the crickets 
chirped rather gloowily, because none with 
short limbs could go on the journey; while 
Daddy Long-legs almost turned a somer.- 
sault for joy when told he might carry a 
buadle in the train. All being in readiness, 
the procession was to start at six o'clock in 
the morning. The exact minute was to be 
announced by the timekeeper of the man- 
sion, Flea san, who lived on the back of 
Neko, a great black cat, who lived in the 
porter’s lodge of the castle, near by. Flea 
gan was to notice the opening or slits im the 
monster’s moony-green eyes, which when 
closed to acertain width would indicate 
six o'clock. Then with a few jumps she 
was to announce it toa mosquito friend of 
hers, who would fly with the news to the 
gatekeeper of the yashiki, one Whirligig by 
name. 

So, punctually to the hour, the great 
double gate swung wide open, and the pro- 
cession passed out and marched out over 
the hill. All the servants of Lord Long- 
legs were out, to see the grand sight. 
They were down on their knees, saying: 
**O-shidzukani” (please go slowly). When 
their master’s palanquin passed, they bowed 
their heads to the dust, as was proper. The 
ladies, who were left behind, cried bitter- 
ly, and soaked their paper handkerchiefs 
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with tears, especially one fair brown crea- 


ture, who was next of kin to Lord Long- 
legs, being an ant on his mother's side. 

The procession was closed by six old 
daddies (spiders), marching two by two, 
who were a little stupid and groggy, hav- 
ing had a late supper and a jolly feast the 
night before. When the great gate slammed 
shut, one of them caught the end of his 
foot in it, and was lamed for the rest of the 
journey. This old Daddy Long-legs, hob- 
bling along, with a bundle on his back, 
was the only funny thing in the procession, 
and made much talk among the bystand- 
ers on the road. This is the order and the 
way they looked. First there went out, 
far ahead, a great, tall Mantis, with a great, 
long baton of grass, which he swung to and 
fro before him, from right to left (like a 
drum-major), crying out: ‘‘Shitaniro, 
down on your knees! Get down with 
you!" Whereat all the ants, bugs, and liz- 
ards at once bent their forelegs, and the 
toads, which were already squatting, 
bobbed their noses in the dust. Even the 
mud-turtles poked their heads out of the 
water, to see what was going on. All the 
worms and grubs who lived up in trees or 
tall bushes had to come down to the 
ground. It was forbidden to any insect to 
remain on a high stalk of grass, lest he 
might look down on His Highness. Even 
the Inch-worm had to wind himself up and 
stop measuring his length while the line 
was passing. And in case of grubs or 
moths in the nest or cocoon, too young to 
craw] out. the law compelled their parents 
to cover their nest with a leaf. It would 
be an insult to Lord Long-legs to look 
down on him. Next followed two lantern- 
bearers, holding glow-worms for lanterns 
in their forepaws. These were wrapped 
in cases made of leaves, which were 
taken off at night. Behind were six fire- 
flies, well supplied with self-acting lamps, 
which they kept hidden somewhere under 
their wings. Next marched four abreast 
the band of little weevils, carrying the 
umbrellas of state, which were morning- 
glories—some open, some shut. Behind 
them strutted four green grasshoppers, 
who were spear-bearers, carrying pink blos- 
soms. Just before the palanquin were two 
tall dandies, high lords themselves and of 
gigantic stature and imposing bellies, who, 
with arms akimbo and feelers far up in the 
air, bore aloft high over all the insignia of 
their Lord Long-legs. All these fellows 
strutted along on their hind legs, their 
backs as stiff asa hemp-stalk, their noses 
pointing to the stars, and their legs strid- 
ing like stilts. The priest in his robcs, a 
praying beetle, who was chaplain, walked 
on solemnly. 

Meanwhile a great crowd of spectators 
lined the path; but all were on their knees. 
Frogs and toads blinked out of the sides of 
of their heads. The pretty red lizards 
glided out, to see the splendid show; worms 
stopped crawling; and all kinds of bugs 
ceased climbing, and came down from the 
grass and flower-stalks, to bow humbly 
before the train of Lord Long-legs. Bug 
mothers hastened, with their bug babies on 
their backs, down to the road, and, squat. 
ting down, taught their little nits to put 
their fore-paws politely together and 
bow down on their front knees. No 
one dared to speak out loud; but the 
mole-cricket, nudging his fellow under 
the wing, said: ‘‘ Just look at that green 
Mantis! He looks as though ‘he would 
rush out with a battle-ax on his shoulder 
to meet a chariot.’ See how he ogles his 
fellow!” 

‘Yes; and just behold that bandy- 
legged hopper, will you? I could walk 
better than that myself,” said the other. 

*’Sh!” said the mole-cricket. ‘ Here 
comes the palanquin.” 

Everybody now cast s squint up under 
their eyebrows, and watched the palan- 
quin go by. It was made of delicately- 
woven striped grass, bound with bamboo 
threads, lacquered, and finished with cur- 
tains of gauze, made of dragon-fly wings, 
through which Lord Long-legs could peep. 
It was borne on the shoulders of four stal- 
wart hoppers, who, carrying rest-poles of 
grass, trudged along, with much sweat and 
fuss and wiping of their foreheads, stop- 
ping occasionally to change shoulders. At 
their side walked a body-guard of eight 
hoppers, armed with pistils end having 





side-arms of sword-grass. They were also 
provided with poison-shoots, in case of 
trouble. Other bearers followed, keeping 
step and carrying the regalia, consisting of 
crysanthemum stalks and blossoms. Then 
followed, in double rank, a long string of 
wasps, who were for show and nothing 
more. Between them, inside, carefully 
saddled, bridled, and in full housings, was 
a horse-fly, led by a snail, to keep the res- 
tive animal from going at a too rapid pace. 

Three big, gawky helmet headed beetles 
next followed, bearing rice-sprouts, with 
full heads of rice. 

**Oh! oh! look there!” cried a little grub 
at the side of the road. ‘‘See the little 
grasshopper riding on his father’s back!” 

‘** Hai,” said Mother Butterfly, putting one 
paw on her baby’s neck, for fear of being 
arrested for making a noise. 

It was so. The little "hopper, tired of 
long walking, had climbed on his father’s 
back fora ride, holding on by the feelers 
and seeing everything. 

Finally, toward the end of the procession 
was a great crowd of common ‘hoppers, 
beetles, and bugs of all sorts, carrying the 
presents to be given in Yedo, and the 
clothing, food, and utensils for the use of 
Lord Long-legs on the journey; for the 
hotels were sometimes very poor on the 
Tokaido high road, avd the daimio liked 
his comforts. Besides, it was necessary for 
Lord Long-legs to travel with proper dig- 
nity, as became a daimio. His messengers 
always went before and engaged lodging- 
places, as the fleas, spiders, and mosquitoes 
from other localities, who traveled up and 
down the great high road, sometimes occu- 
pied the places first. The procession wound 
up by the rear guard of Daddy Long-legs, 
who prevented any insult or disrespect from 
the rabble. After the line had passed, 
insects could cross the road, traffic and 
travel were resumed, and the road was 
cleared, while the procession faded from 
view in the distance. 

ScHENECTADY, N. Y. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





(Cemmuntcations for this department should bead 
éreseed “ Pussies,” Tux INDEPENDENT. New York.) 





CHESS. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks the following ques- 
tions: “1, Cana Pawn move diagonally, ex- 
cept when taking? 2, Can a Bishop meve 
backward? 3, Can a Pawn, when making the 
first move and wishing to take another piece, 
move two squares diagonally?” 

1, No. 2. Yes. 3, No; but it can move two 
squares ahead, without taking. 

Answers to problems have been received 
from Ira L. Smith, “ Quemahoning,” F. H. 
Emerson, Wm. Long, Will L. Washburn. 


SOLUTION TO CHESS PROBLEM V. 


White. Brack, 


K. to Q. Kt. 3. Any move. 
B. to Q. B. 3, mate. 


LaMBERTVILLE, N. J., 5th July, 1880. 
Dear PUZZLEDOM : 

My daughter Bessie isso much delighted 
with your column thatI have given my con- 
sent that she should contribute her share to 
keep it up; and, if she has not made too many 
mistakes, perbaps you will be willipg to in- 
spect this effort of bers, and advise her if she 
is welcome or not. 

I remain yours truly, A. H. H. 

[‘* Welcome |!” We should say so. Why, if 
the truly editor of THE INDEPENDENT would 
only let us, we would put the wordin such 
big letters that there wouldn’t be the least bit 
of room for anything else in the whole paper. 
—Ep.] 


BEHEADED WORD. 


The whole word is in the first blank, and 
the numbers that follow are this word be- 
headed in order. 

As we sailed for Europe to-day, the hands of 
our friends were scarcely for our trem- 
bling emotion. It was like the points of a 
2,3, 4,5 cutting the heart to say farewell to 
those frum whom there was a prospect of be- 
ing separated for years. It was like the dead- 
ly sting of the 3, 4,5 to feel the tears on my 
cheek from eyes [ might never look into 
again, and when the vessel started for the dis- 
tant shoré I thought it would have been al- 
most better to be an invalid at home than try 
to get well at the village for which we were 
bound. We were to go to a beautiful place, 
called a 4, 5, 6, in the Old World, and it might 








be that my beloved 5,6 would never be 6, 7, 
8,9 to return. POLLY, 
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OMNIBUS PUZZLE. 


From what distinguished man’s name con- 
taining twenty letters can be made eighteen 
words, the order of the letters not to be 
changed? 

My 1,2, 3, 4,5 was a king and also a novelist. 

My 2, 3, 4, 5 was an orator and statesman. 

My3, 4, 5, 6 was a former name of one of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

My 6, 7,%,9, 10,11, 12a noted patriarch. 

My 7, 8, 9 an Italian towa. 

My7 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 a great singer. 

My $, 9 an Egyptien divinity. 

My 10, 11, 12 a castle of France and alsoa 
patriarch. 

My 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 a family name. 

My 16, 17, 18, 19,90 a great jurist and also an 
inventor. 

My 1, 2, 3 something for dessert. 

My 6, 7 a prefix and preposition. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9 a European coin. 

My 9, 10 an interjection. 

My 9, 10, 11 denotes contempt. 

My 11, 12 an auxiliary verb. 

My 13, 1{£ the abbreviation of the name of a 
state. 

My 16, 17, 18 expresses indignation. 

BESSIE, 


DOUBLE DIAMOND, 


s * * 
* 


The whole word of ten letters is something 
good to ect. 

1, a vowel; 2, an animal; 3 a fruit; 4, an 
addition; 5, a vowel. 

1,2 consonest; 2, the cry of an animal; 38, 
swectencd fruit; 4, a deed; 5, a vowel. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 

NUMERICAL Entamas.—I. General Garfield. 
II. Editor’s waste-baskct. 
Ruyme.—I. 


BEMNEADED Glover — lover — 


over. II. That—hat—at. ITI, Secare—care— 
are. IV. Snail—nail—ail. V. Smother—moth- 
er—other. 


Cross-worDd Entema.—Telephone. 
NumenicaL Eniema.—‘‘Sweet are the uses 
of adversity.”’ 


Nippies,—-I. Afternoon. II, Skin. 





Selections, 


TAL CROCODILE AND THE PAPYRI. 





A CROCODILE along tie Nile 
Swam down, one pleasant morn, 
And marked the long papyri sit 
All silent, sad, and Jorn. 
Thank Isis I ain not a reed,” 
Said he, with lengthened smile : 
But, if I were, I’d really try 
To have some kind of style. 
Why don’t you grow a set of teeth, 
Or cultivate your tails ? 
Its just such shiftlessness as yours 
That populates our jails! 
You think, because the sage and priest 
For writing scrolls have tried you 
That Egypt’s biggest pyramid , 
Looks very small beside you. 

And then you say you'll live for aye 
I'd like to see your mummies ; ‘ 
What kind of wrappings do they give 
Invertebrated dummies ? . ; 

Now, listen! All the good in life 
Is done by folks like me. 
Without us, what. I'd like tok 
Would Nile or Egypt be ? 
Our swimming put the tiver-waves 
In constant circulation : 
Our gobbling up the careless folks 
Keeps down the population. 
That we are fat is not a fact 
That’s germane to discussion : 
But windy argument like that ” 
Is what you grow £0 lush on. 
Does writing pay? That's what I ask 
If not, why live to aid it ? cas 
Since yonder pyramid is there, 
Who cares what monarch made jt » 
Who wants to know what other folks 
Have suffered, been, or done 
Or that a certain Pharaoh was F 
wee Pharaoh’s son ? 
iat Egypt wants is comm 
And earnest, steady a 
And you who idle on the bank’ 
Are simply useless shirkere 
And all the writing, painting chew 
‘ aos lazy shirkers, like you. 
do not see why from the w. 
Osiris does on strike me 
Why don’t you trv to be like me »_ 
A young Egyptian sinner ; 
Swims down this way. Exrcusez-moi 
I’m going for my dinner,”’ ‘ 
The crocodile is dead and gone 
€ pyramids are plundered : 
Between the world they knew and this 
All ligaments were sundered, 
Had not the brush and pen combined 
To tell old Egypt’s story, 
And show to us poor modern folk 
er learning and her glory. 
But there are modern crocodiles: 
And oft you hear them teaching. 
€ uselessness of pen and brush 
The foolishness of preaching, . 


now ’ 


MINERAL WEALTH OF JAPAN. 


Tne Japanese have now a completely 
organized Geological Survey, with a full 
staff of native surveyors, under an Amer- 
ican chief, Mr. B. 8. Lyman. The first 
“Report of Progress” of this survey, for 
1878 and 1879, has just been published, and 
contains some accurate and valuable in- 
formation on the mineral wealth of the 
country. Mr. Lyman reckons that the 
coal-fields of Western Japan contain about 
six hundred and twenty miliion tons, and 
if one-third be deducted for the working, 
there will remain four hundred million 
tons, representing a value at the coast of 
one thousand million dollars. Inconsider- 
able as this is, in comparison with the large 
and rich coal-fields ef other lands, it is 
quite equal in value to all the metal products 
together, except iron. The copper of all 
the workable mines scarcely reaches the 
value of seven hundred and fifty mill’on 
dollars. The eight or ten gold and silver 
mines, which were formerly worked and 
may be se again, may, including the lead, 
antimony, and tin mines, the workability of 
which is doubtful, be valued at not more 
than two hundred and fifty million dollars. 
On the other hand, the value of the iron 
amounts to at least two hundred and fifty 
thousand million dollars. The relative im- 
portance of the mineral products may be 
represented by the following numbers: 
iron, 1,000; coal, 4; copper, 3: all other 
metals (chiefly gold and silver), 1. 

Ir is said that the deepest gorge in the 
world has been discovered in Colorado. We 
always had the impression that the biggest 
gorge in this country might be witnessed at a 
railway station where the train stops ‘‘five 
minutes for dinner.” 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N, Horsford, 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


AKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 

Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 
Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 
No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R, I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Thomson's Shooting and Mining Boots. 








Send above 
Measurements © 
with outline 
of foot, 
standisg. 


The best Shooting Root in th 14 
Regulation ., . os F Boots bor BA AR 
¥ and Shooting Shoe. d part 
and suontion thinner. Send stamp for ic 
THOMSON & SON 


P.-O. Box 1016, )1 Broadway, New York. 
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DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


[ndian Blood Syrup. 


AND Skin DISEASES 


34nd 
14030 nonin ywwn3Hs $3809 sen 


CURES Scrory, 4 CURES FEVER AND agus. 
aatyganud ONY HSI Syagiq LUVaK S? 





CURES BILiOUSNESs 


(TRADE MARK.) 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


S0EL.D SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 09 Wrst Houston 8r., Crry. 
Str :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured m 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for “< headache. 
ALICE REED. 


DYSPEPSIA, 

DEAR Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

Afew doses placed my stomach in a condition to 
digest food, thereby relieving me of those ciirening 
pains experienced by dyspeptics after eating; and, 
although it at first caused occasional dizziness, this 

uickly disappeared on my qontinaing ts use. My 

igestion is Low almost perfect and feel greatly 
benefited. ours, WM. A. PIERMAN, 
No. 333 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED, 
No. 44 West 9ru St., NEw York 
Dear Sm :—Being troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use of Fi INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself cntirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED, 








No. 617 9TN AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sir :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted know the beneficial re- 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 
For three years I suffered from liver and lung difi- 
culties, After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to testify that I am well. 
Mrs. JENNIE LORD. 
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RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
The Fiber Chair Seat, leath- 
er finish (brown, green, or 
maroon), mer be fastened to 
any chair with carpet tacks 
or brass-head nails. Price, up 
to 16-in., ste. 53% os 18-in., 42c. 





for each seat(in stamps or cur 
rency), and paper pattern of 
size. Strong and ndsome. 
Harwood ChairSeat Co, 
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Sold at Reduced Prices. 


SEE WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 


d 
over: one wants the new machine. This is the third 
at 
Christian Union office. 
sity to a busy literary man. 
“LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
“New York, May 12th, 1880." 


“The beautiful piece of mechanism which I now 
employ is a wonderful comfort to those whose fingers, 
like my own, become so wearied with long grasping 
of the pen; and what a relief it must be to editors 
and manuscript readers generally. The use of it is 
coy mastered and one can write upon it more 
rapidly than “ape Be 


“ PEBRUARY 5th, 1880.” 


n 
BREED, D.D., Philadelphia. 


“We have nearly three hundred of the Type-writers 
manufactured by zoe in constant use in our different 
offices, and find them a great, indeed, we may say, 
indispensable convenience. We would not, on any 
account, dispenge with their use. 

“DUN, BARLOW & CO.” 


Weare using Type-writers in our office, and con- 
sider them a vcry great help in facilitating business, 
“IL K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.” 


Send for Circalars, 








i. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York City.. 


THE EXERCISE 
which Jeweti's Kevolv- 
ing Perch Cage fur- 
nishes will give health 





tra 
Send for cireular. 
Sole manufacturers, 


JOHN 0. JEWETT 


& SONS, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELGIN WATCHES. 


All styles, Gold, Silver, and Nickel, $6 to 
150, Chains, ete. sent C.O.D., exam- 

o = 
Pa. 








ned, Write for Catalogue t 
AMERICAN WATCH CO., PITTSBURGH, 


(GREAT WESTERN 










Send stamp for (Catalogue. 





Riffes, Shot Guns, Revolvers, scnt c. o. 4. for examinat.oa 





24 Washington St., Boston, or 242 Canal St., N. Y. 






a. 





TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
TRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather- Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., ete., ete. 


iF POET 


3” Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what Class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 
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J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 

















CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTER, 


WITH 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complete, $10. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 





YORK. 
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Sarm and Gavin. 


fhe Agricultural Edi/or will be glad to receive any 
Bints or suggestions that will make this department 
more raluadl, to those af our Subscribers who are 
epectalty interested. 


COMPOSTING FERTILIZING SUB- 
STANCES. 


Mr. J. WriLxrnson, a man of much expertl- 
ence with fertilizers, writing to the Kansas 
Farmer, says: 


“In your issue of April 14th I find an 
article extracted from the organ of the Elmira 
(N. Y.) Farmers’ Club, headed “ Valuable 
Information.’’ It contains sundry valuable 
practical suggestions that are worth reading. 
It describes the practice with the droppings of 
the two hundred fowls, which the writer says 
he manipulates thus: ‘I strew the sand over 
the floors under the roosts, and rake up the 
droppings weckly. This I compost in the 
spring with coal-ashes and plaster (gypsum 
or sulphate of lime), and make it fine as prac- 
ticable and then sift it. I use the fine for top- 
dressing and in the bill, and spread the coarse 
on the surface, to be worked in.’ He concludes 
with: ‘I had about two tons ofthis excellent 
fertilizer last spring.’ 

“The reader will observe that the above 
recipe specifies no quantities or proportions of 
the four ingredients in said ‘excellent fertil- 
izer.’ One in one thousand of those who read 
that specification or indefinite formula for a 
compost may possibly know about what bulk 
of droppings will be voided by a given number 
of fowls in a year, while they are on the rvost; 
but {t is more probable that not one will have 
any definite idea of the amount voided, so all 
are left as much in the dark with regard tothe 
bulk of the tngredient of the most value—in 
fact, that in which the value of the compost 
mainly consisted—as to the othertbree. Such 
vague instructions are of little value to those 
seeking information. 

** Let us examine the nature of the four in- 
gredients used in the compost, investigate 
their respective value, and see if they are all 
valuable, or as much so as others that might 
have been used at the same or less cost. 

“Farmers who know nothing of chemistry 
are liable, in their attempts to mingle sub- 
stances to produce a so-called compost of 
greater value than the uncomposted com- 
ponents, not only to perform useless labor; 
but they are also liable, for want of a knowl- 
edge of the chemical action of the incorpora- 
tion of substances of the nature of those 
mentioned, to produce a chemical action that 
will materially deteriorate the fertilizing 
qualities of some of the substances composted. 
Hence, it is imprudent for farmers who are 
ignorant of the chemical properties of sub- 
stances which they desire to use as fertilizers 
to compost bya random formula. The writer 
has used asa fertilizeralarger quantity of the 
droppings of dunghill fowls than any one in 
the country, as far as be knows; and he may 
say the same with regard to the use of an- 
leached wood-ashes as a fertilizer, both of 
which he found, when judiciously applied, 
very active and valuable. 

* - * * * oe * 








“It pays to learn how to obtain, how to pre- 
pare, and how to apply good, cheap food to 
farm-crops; and the prizes that this knowledge 
secures is a notavle part of the return which, 
in the form of medals, I find that my grand- 
children hold as sacred mementoes. 

‘To return to the method practiced by the 
member of the ‘Elmira Farmers’ Club,’ in 
composting, I would say, first, that dry clay 
would have been much preferable to the 
‘sand and coal-ashes,’ which he says he used 
in hiscompoet. It is not necessary that the 
clay should be pure clay. I have always 
obtained what I required for such purposes by 
selecting a clayey portion of a wagon-road in 
a drought (which I am led to believe that 
Kansas farmers will not be obliged to import), 
and scraping up the dust on the road-bed into 
heaps and hauling and storing it, against a 
day of need. 

**I paved with smooth, flat flags aportion of 
my fertilizer shed, and on it I pulverized the 
droppings with flaila. Then I added two parts 
of diy clay to eight of the pulverized drop- 
pings, and the two were well incorporated, 
when I added one bushel, or one hundred 
pounds, of finely-ground plaster and one 
bushel of finely-ground salt. When these 
were well mixed, I found 1 had a compost 
which benefited all crops to which I applied 
it; but it was too caustic to apply in the hills, 
on seeds or potatoes. 

“The ammonia of the droppings is fixed or 
rendered involatile by the plaster, which isa 
sulphate of lime. The sulphur unites with 
the ammonia in the droppings, which is the 
form of a carbonate of ammonia, a volatile 
form, and changes it to asulphate of ammonia, 
an involatile, in which form it is more valu- 
able as plant food and equaliy available. Then 
the salt is hygroscopic—i, ¢., it has the quality 





earth, if in contact with it; and, it being, when 
finely pulverized, very soluble, it soon 
charges the earth with its saline property toa 
considerable depth, which gives to it the 
hygroscopic quality, one of special value in a 
soil in times of drought. 

**It may be of interest to readers if I state, at 
this juncture, that during the twenty-two 
years that I was before the country as a coun- 
selor in agricultural practice I often pre- 
scribed the application of common galt on a 
great variety of crops, and with satisfactory 
results. The most marked effects, however, 
were observed on land lying more than five 
miles from the seacoast. I have applied from 
five to fifty bushels of salt per acre, with good 
effect. 

“{ found, by a series of experiments with the 
use of salt, that, when properly applied, it pos- 
sessed a property that was vastly more valu- 
able than the fertilizing one. I refer to its dis- 
tinetive effect on vermin in the soil—such as 
grubs or cut-worms, etc. The modus operandi, 
when such effect was the aim, was to have 
the salt ground fine, and to apply it on the 
surface of a sward inverted for corn, immed- 
lately after plowing. Fifteen bushels per 
acre, evenly applied, I found sufficient to de- 
stroy the vermin named; and I have left por- 
tions of fields without the application, and 
the corn was nearly all destroyed on the un- 
salted land, while on the salted portion, lying 
side by side, no marks of the work of the in- 
sect were to be seen. I have also applied the 
salt on corn-land, as above, in which there 
proved to be few, if any, of these destroyers 
in the soil; and, by applying different quanti- 
ties and leaving belts without any, I found 
that ten to twenty bushels of salt per acre, in 
some instances, increased the product from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent., but in others 
the effect was less marked. But I have no 
record of an application of ten bushels per 
acre where a considerable increase of crop 
was not attained. 

‘I applied the salt on a great variety of geo- 
logical formation, with good effect onall; but 
with the best result on sandy soil andin dry 
seasons, Salt, to be most beneficial, should be 
applied on the surface, that it may, as it dis- 
solves, charge the entire soil. 

“Both wood and coal-ashes contain, when 
fresh, more or less caustic lime; and when ap- 
plied to hen droppings in that state are in- 
jurious, as the lime unites with the ammonia, 
producing a volatile gas, which, as already 
stated, is liable to be lost. A proper propor- 
tion of the gypsum mixed with the ashes and 
droppings will prevent such loss. 

“The quantity of gypsum required in each 
case may be readily determined by simple 
quantitative experiment. It is not judicious 
to use any more gypsum in the compost than 
is required to produce the chemical effect in- 
timated. 

“T have experimented very extensively with 
plaster as an application to farm-crops, vary- 
ing the amount applied from 100 pounds to 
2,000 pounds per acre; and the result attained 
with the use of 150 pounds per acre, no mat- 
ter what the crop was, was as useful as was a 
more liberal application. 

“It was my purpose, in this connection, to 
have essayed at some length on the fallacy of 
composting a variety of materials, with a hope 
to increase the value of the whole, as is very 
generally practiced, and in which large sums 
of money are annually squandered; but the 
number of the pages of my manuscript warns 
me that I must close. 

“T willonly say, in conclusion, that all plant- 
food available on the farm is the owner's stock 
in trade, and all who allow it to go to waste 
will be apt, sooner or later, to learn the true 
nature of a mortgage."’ 





HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Look at him standing quietly in bis stable, 
to see he bas no trick, lfke that of putting one 
hind foot over the other. In doing this, he 
often cuts the fore part of his hind foot with 
the sharp calks of his shoe, thus making him 
lame perhaps for months. When brought out, 
do not allow him to be jockied in his paces. 
Take your stand on one side of the road, and 
let him walk naturally and quietly by; then 
turn and walk by, showing his other site. 
Now stand behind, and have him walk off in 
front of you and from you; then turn and 
walk toward you. Observe if he goes freely 
and easily, and plants his hind feet in the 
tracks of his fore feet. Next, have him trotted 
by you, and back and forth, watching his 
action closely. 

Now look at his eyes, and make a motion 
with your hand toward them, as if you intend- 
ed to strike. If he winks quickly or draws 
his head back, his vision may be depended on 
generally as good and no blindness in him. 
The eyes should be moderately prominent. 
Sunken eyes are apt to get blind as the horse 
grows old, and often characterize a vicious 
temper. Examine the tecth, and see that they 


are sound, strongly set, and even. Look at 
his fore legs, and notice if he bas strong knee- 
joints and that they are not sprung. Examine 
the hind legs closely, above and below the 
hocks, for any swellings, and especially for 
curbs and spavins. Now look at all the pas- 
tern joints, and see if clear of cuts from inter- 
fering, or if there are any scars on them in 
consequence of this. The pasterns should be 
rather short for a carriage horse and not 
much sloping. If the latter, and long and 
elastic, they are apt to give out at a hard pull. 
In a race-horse such pasterns are less ob- 
jectionable. In a heavy draft animal they are 
unpardonable. 

The feet are often passed over; but a thor- 
ough examination of these is of the utmost 
importance. They should be reasonably large, 
the hoofs clear and tough, free from cracks, 
not shelly, and well set up at the heels; oth- 
erwise they will soon wear down on pave- 
ments or hard roads and the horse become 
foot-sore. If always to be kept in the coun- 
try, to work on a farm or dirt-roads, low heels 
are not so objectionable. Lastly, regard the 
inside of the hoofs, and see that there is a 
good-sized frog, to soften the jar to the leg 
when the foot stamps on the ground. 

A pony-built horse is the best for working 
in harness, while a more rangy-bodied one, 
with longer legs, may be preferable for the 
saddle; but these should not be so long as to 
be Mable to weakness. The legs, from the 
hocks and knees down, in all horses should be 
rather short than long. 

If the tail lifts hard and stiff, it is usually 
an evidence of a strong back and quarters. If 
it lifts quite limber and easily, the reverse is 
apt to be the case. 

As to the age, this fs readily told by the 
teeth till seven years old, unless they are 
*bishoped.’’ It is usual for jockies to call a 
horse eight when he is all the way from ten to 
twenty; but an adept can give a pretty shrewd 
guess as to this, for after ten years old the 
eyes begin to sink, gray hairs come into the 
head, and there is a want of youthful look and 
vivacity. 

After all, there isa great risk in buying a 
horse, even from an owner who ie truthful 
and honestly disposed to speak of his failings; 
for in many cases he is really ignorant of what 
these are, or of ineipient diseases, which may 
be lurking in the system at the time of sale. 
As for the tricks of jockies iu hiding the age, 
faults, and covering up diseases, they are past 
finding out; and when they trade with each 
other, even the very smartest and most know- 
ing one gets cheated easily by one much more 
skillful than himself in showing offahorse. It 
is only after using a horse for months that 
pretty much all that there is in him can be 
found out;and we have known unexpected 
faults and vices to turn up after possessing 
one for years. 

In the city stables, so many horses are kept 
under one roof and there {s such s want of 
proper venti'ation that *‘ pink-eye”’ and the 
‘‘horse-distemper’’ are often prevalent there; 
or, if not shown at the time of purchase, these 
break out soon after. It is safest to buy a 
horse immediately upon its arrival in town, 
before he has a chance to get diseased and 
before the sellers have had time to “‘slick him 
up.” Never mind a dirty coat and rough 
looks. You can clean the former and smooth 
the latter, without risk to the animal, as soon 
as you get home; and after this he will proba- 
bly show 25 to 50 per cent. better than when 
you bought him. One rather thin in flesh is 
safer to buy than when fat, for this covers bad 
points, and when worn down somewhat s 
rather fine-appearing horse turns out to be very 
common-looking. —New England Farmer. 





IRON AND APPLES. 


Here is a hint to our apple growers that 

may be of some value, and perhaps also in 

pearculture. It is noted in Great Britain that 

the best orchards and the great cider districts 

are all in sections of country where the under- 
lying strata of rocks are the old red sandstone. 

The loams of this old red sandstone are par- 
ticularly favorable to the growth of the oak 

andthe apple. ‘‘ It is worthy of notice,” says 
Professor Ramsey, “ that the fruit districts of 
Great Britain lie chiefly upon red rocks, some- 
times of the old and sometimes of thenew series. 

The countiesof Devonshire, Herefordshire, and 
Gloucestershire, with their numerous orchards, 
celebrated for cider and perry, lie in great part 
on these formations. Also, in Scotland, the 
plain called the Carse of Gowrie, lying between 
the Lidlaw Hills ani the Firth of Tay, stretches 
over a tract of old red sandstone and is 
famous for its apples.” A writer in the 
Gardener's Chronicle asks: “‘Is it the iron or 
the manganese that causes the fertility? We 
know that iron is essential to the formation of 
the chlorophyl or green coloring matter ofthe 
leaves, and that the green coler is darker in 
the foliage of the trees grown upon these iron- 
colored soils.”” We know also that red-colored 





soils are not infrequent in some sections of 
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Michigan. We have met with these farms 
along the banks of the St. Jo. River, near 
Constantine, where corn has been pointed out 
as growing consecutively on fields for thirty 
years, without any aid from manure. In the 
neighborhood of Maple Rapids, inthe horthern 
part of Clinton County, on Benedict Plains, 
there is a rich tract of such land, remarkable 
for the excellence of its fruit and for its pro- 
duction of wheat. The subject is one that 
deserves attention. May not sucha soil be 
well adapted to the cultivation of the pear, and 
may not the lack of iron in the soil have an 
influence in rendering these valuable fruit- 


trees liable to the blight that has so long 
puzzled the pomologists and which is the 
great obstacle to a more general cultivation of 
this most delicious of fruits ? 





Pror. L. B. ARNOLD, of Rochester, {n a re- 
eent paper on the dairy interest, said a good 
cow ought to produce 8,000 pounds of milk 
yearly. In this countr the average is only a 
trifle more than half that, while in Holland 
10,000 pounds is a common yield. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


OR GALVANIZED. 











We have perfected a radicu! and valuable improve- 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to tme dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 
gallons. Warranted to be exactly as represented. 
any dealerin REALLY first-class Farm and 


NCHARD CHURN”: or to the Sole Manufac 
turers, PORTER BLANCHARD’SSONS, Concorp, N. i. 


THE ( CHAMPION 
is the Best Wind-Power in 
the Market. 

Is perfectly seif. cegulating, runs 
no faster in a gale than in a light 
wind, is very powerful, and never 
blows aw ay while the tower 
stands. 

We furnish sample mill at ~ nd 
sale where we have no agent. 

Send for Catalogue 

POWELL € DOUGLASS, 
Waukegan, lil. 


IF YOU WANT 
The Best and Cheapest 


FERTILIZER, 
Buy BAUGH’S 


$25 Phosphate 
for W heat. 


BAUGH’S FERTILIZERS HAVE STOOD FIELD TESTS 
OF 25 YEARS. 


BAUGH & SON 8, 
20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil 
elements found in each crop. Analysis will prove 
that they centain, a larger percentage of 
plant-teod elements than — claim for them Db: 
the labels placed on each pack Six years’ ex 
ence has sonnei “established the. pave act. 
Send for Circular. A few good agents wan 


‘adress 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
ee Doane St., Boston, Mass. 























Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER PIPE. 





For o quay we refer by Pate BS to the follo 
ing eminent Civil ngewe : rn. E. S. CHESB ROUGH, 
Civil Epginess. Ch a hy r. J. W. ADAMS, San- 
Lo J Enginee lyn, jf ¥: Mr. J. HERBERT 
SHEDD, late Chief Engincet Providence Water Works, 
RL; * wr’ Sup't Sew- 
ers, Boston, Mass. ; , a4 ALFRED EGER- 
N, neers in charge of vee Albany, N. Y.; 
Mr. 'W. WI N, Chief Engineer and Superin: 
tendent Yonkers Water Works, Yonkers, N. Y. ; Cou. 
GEO. E. WARING, Jr., Newport, R. I. 
“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 
Aqguetes for the Sale of our Akron Pipe in 
all the principal Cities ofthe United States. 
For further information address 


D. L. KING, Sec’y, Akron, Ohio. 
MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
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One Hundred Years Old. 
17so. 1ss0. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA, 


in their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that ts 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being com posed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance, called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERY WHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will bé sent free to any addre 
LA BELLE CUOCOlL ATIERE. 
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THE ‘Guseas’ CREAMERY. 


tity and quslity ot butter made. It secures matured and ri 
_n pepecatoaramreney xtare, ree of wapenates Keeping quality. It exclu €8 ort dust 
and odors; isconstantly at the ‘correct < veed wit are (58° :has room for the cream and butter, and 
saves three- tourenes thelabor. It can ith tana or water, and both summer and Winter. with 
HEF NEPBSION HURN isthe best. Jt combinesscientific principles 
the best labor pa Open! —— Brings be butternin grannies form, and secures the 
largestyield. Befor baying any other Churn er Cc orany pans, orcans, send for! illus- 
mor circular to THE ware MEG —— urlington, vee Nellable oo yanted. 





THE STOVER IMPROVED WIND ENGINE 


wing im the country 
pray se, a. supply 
of water for farm, gardens, or 
Jawns. This time and storm- 








a25-mile than in a 10-mile wind. 
We combine experience and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly self- 
regulating mill. Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
required and guarantee the 
work. Single and Double-Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, etc. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 
B.S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 

or 22 College Place, New York. 


EMPIRE 


AND TOOLS. 
20 PerCent. Reduction 
in Prices. 
Thousands in use. Send 
> = 3 Cents for Circular to 


Empire Forge C Co., 


‘ COHOES, 




















Our works are amon e most 
complete and Bf, 1! the 


oom and have every @ planes 
p, fo'enable us to furnist Standard 


oO! able chemis' pects 

vane Refore being placed'on the 

vith the — amount of 
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oe Raving t its high individual 1 

ne an any in ~ 
rehaser could possibly be; and this fact alone mous assure the farmer that every poun | he buys is all t 

represented. 

As manufacturers of Animal Charcoal, we have at our hands the most valuable 
material used in making fertilizers—viz., Bone Black Dust. This feriilizing sub- 
stance contains eighty per cent. of phosphate of lime, against fifty-five per cent. 
contained in raw bones; and its well-known value commands so high a price in 
the European markets that but wory Sow manufacturers of fertilizers in this coun- 
try use it. Although the HOMESTEAD Fertilizer costs us more to manufacture 
than if prepared of the materials generally used, we shall continue its present 
high standard and place on the market a genuine, pure Bone Black Phosphate. 


ALMOST, MicH., June, 18th, 1879. 
Micniaan CaRBON Works, Detroit, Micu.: 
Gentlemen :—Please notice the enclosed photograph of wheat cut from the 
same length fi drill, seven inches oo ener nee hosphate and no su te. 
eonclusions ae is which. course, this is showing more dif- 


The best farmers here are tekine ao of 


phate i r acre 8own on wheat stubble. 
ings. Very truly, P.3.qn0at 
J. AT. 


these t 





Mepixa, ORLEANS Co., N. Y., August 7th, 1879. 
Micnican Carson Works: 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find a photograph of some barley. This barley 
was grown on A. H. Poler’s farm, four miles south of Medina, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

I made a frame four feet square and set it in the standing grain on the day of 
its being cut. I then cut and gathered all that stood within the frame of each, 
where there was phosphate and whcre there was no phosphate. I let it lay in 
- the sun one day to cure, then weighed each bundle as you s¢e it on the photo- 
graph. 

The phosphate was put down with the seed witha fertilizing drill, the teeth 
being six inches apart. These bundles were cut side by side, only six inches 
apart. The one on the left of the photograph had no phosphate, and weighed 
twelve ounces. The onc on the right had one hundred and forty pounds of the 
Homestead Superphosphate to the acre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen 
ounces to the four fcet square, This is correct. 


A. H. Poler also experimented on corn, potatoes, and winter wheat, with as 
pecs results on each as on his barley. Of course, he has not harvested his corn; 
put at — sixteen inches higher than the rest of the corn and earing one 
P| Yours, respectfully, EO. W. POLER. 


ACTUAL ahiwun AT OUR SEED-FARM ON LETTUCE SEED. 
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Tlomestead produced....................! - Ibs. per acre. | 116 Ibs. of lettuce seed, at #1.25................... $145 00 
Where none was used aa 560 Ibs. of Homestead, at $40 per ton........ .... 11 20 
Difference favor of Homestead a “ | Actual profit per acre... ...6......cccccsccccecess 


$1%: $8 
Y Co. 
Send for Circulars, giving full reports of results and all particulars in Sennial ie’ gee ’ 


t4"" In places where we have no authorized agent | a barrel of 200 pounds will be sent on re- 


ceipt of $4. 
ODORLESS FLORA LIS, 
Prepared Expressly for Lawns, Flower Gardens, Pot and House Plants. 
DIRECTIONS.—Use three tablespoonfuls of the manure to a gallon of water. Steep twelve hours before 


using, and keep well stirred while + | applied. Donot apply oftener than once in two weeks. 
PRICE s,) | Box containing 1 0 Ibs 


MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 


Good Agents Wanted in Every Town. 

















U. PHOSPHA' ATE and | 
ATE” are very high-grade Su ALLE —- D | 
taining the sib per centage of wing in- ' 
oceans le to obtain. Repeat als ng- Don’ 
Phosphate show indisputably thet Don't th a Cider or Wine Mill ion you Bay 
a er City % and “allen: spake Ge lead. seen the “ Farmers’ Favorite,” the best Mill in the 
~ 4 : 
iat y Quaker City), and afe superior = omy ie Com n by P ed ben 
spect. -®. our ents, Or write us, | more and better work than any other for the same 
mentioning ie wa ‘SON money. 
we i SSS 8 Patathia ataol Price, No. 1, Fantily stre............... $22 00 


“No. 2, One-Barrcl Presz.......... 30 00 
“ No. 3, Three-Barrel Press 
Send for Circulars to 


The Higganom M'fg Corporation, | ax: 


Higganum, Conn. 


For WVew Terms for 1880 
see page 23. 











Self-Dumping. Also Hand-Dump. 
NONE SUPERIOR. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 


ILION, N. Y. 


MATTHEW'S Shi?:_, 


DRILL. 
The Standard of America 


Admitted by leading Secds- 
men and A , -~— mene 
everywhere to 
perfect aod Folinble  Srill - _ 
use, Send Circular. Manufactured only by 

EV ERERT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 

















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LIs TER mee 159 Fron 


New Yor k ¢ 59 Frout Street. 
Fac hy Newark, N. J 


t27~ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 





THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


Itis the Oldest, Sanores oF the Grunt Weer Best Equipped 
It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 





Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
and torms the tollewing Trunk Lines: 

“Chicago, Qoemai Bluffs, and cabtorsia Line.” 
“ Chicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line.” 
r “ Chicago, Clinton, ubuque, and La Crosa2 Line.” 
- cago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line.” 
“Cc hicago, La Crosse, Winona, and Minne age Line.” 
‘Chicago, St. Pa 
“ Chicago, Mil 


¢ y, and Marquet 
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Durabilite and Cues _— Unegual 


MORSE .» Proj 


Beauty of Polish, Saving = Cleanliness 
ore, C 





DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the slightes tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six hund cases under my 
acts first om the stomach, restores the 


a because it is unlike any J co! icine in 

es ~ pdm | att ig a Weed 
or our own es i ‘an eee, pedis | 
peve carefully Sratehed its oot Dreesiate 


ay A age. Sold by al 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


FER TILIZER S. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC “GUANO. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve zeore’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the ¥ ery High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
ard guaranteed. For further particulars address 
GLI EN So eee Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 
E. SLPS, Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & 
CARPENTE R, 50 South W ater Street, gore aaa 
r H. D. WOODRUFF, Lansingburg, N 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 








Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues {ree. No agencies. 








MEDICAL. 















Warner's Safe Pilia are an immediate 
stimulus for a Terpid Liver, and cure Com 
tiveness, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Bil- 
ious Dinrrhon. Malaria, Fever and 
Ague. and are useful at times in nearly all 
diseases to cause a free and regular action of 
the Bowels. The best antidote for all Mala- 
rial Po Price, 25 cemts a Box. 


Warner's Safe Nervine quickly gives 
Best and Sleep to the suffering, cures Hend- 
ache and Neuralgia, Prevents Epileptic 
Fits, and is the best remedy for Nervous Pros- 

brought on by excessive drinking, 
over-work, mental shocks, and other causes, 
It relieves the pains of 
SAFE a Livél all diseases and is nev- 
NE ey & rs er injurious to the sys- 
ide ct R tem. The best of all 
Di/ at t rt > 
care Bil 


Nervines. 

Bottles of two sizes; 
prices, 50 eta. and §1. 

saft Nerv 

SAFE Pius 



























C7 ARNER'S Safe 
ened are sold by 
ints & Dealers ta 
M me everywhere. 
H.H. Warner & Co. 
Proprietors, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


O7'Send for pamphiet and 
testimonials. 





Bend for Cirevlars @ 





Higne & Meéicine Co, - 
10th & Arch 
Philadelphia, Pa 





THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


nown and thoroughly efficient remedy 
tor dt Je tir the Eye has acquired a world-wide rep 
utation dusing ~~ past eighty-one years ; and itis a 
remarkable fact that this reputation has been sus- 
tained simply by the merits of the medicine tixelf, and 
not by any puffing or extensive obvertising. The re 
thousands who have used it wili bear testimony to the 
truth of this statement. 
Manuf. —7 aA only by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
CO., Troy, N. Y. Price 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. 


CANCER 


Qured ty Da. who has treated in 
ea pam » 5 ba ~4 15,000 cases within the 
Doctors, yo and the 

Poor ouled od free. Cross eyes straightened ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula, gud all diseases 


successfully ‘or Dr, Ly 
ley's one Kay~y and .other remedies Write for 


WJ. P. KINGSLEY, M.D. Rome, N. Ye 





wt 


: 


eer Mm AE 


s 








THE IN 


YDEPENDENT. 


[July 15, 1880. 








The Mudeowm Pate Compay’ 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 
NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


OFFIC 7 
13 Jobs Mtreet, New Yo 
Sutter treet -. Francisco, Cal. 
Mtate street, Chic 


For Sale by all bea Dealers. 





: nugate, N.Y, 
CTPSpecimens Sent on Application. 


Gem of the Household. 
EXCELLENCE 


is the verdict of thou 
sands, after three years’ 


trial The “Sanitary’ 
Reservoir Washstand is 
the only Perfect Lava 
tory in existence No 
sewer gas, no breakage 


elegance, durability, and 
perfect catisfaction guar 
anteed 


SEND a ror Cincvu- 
AR TO 


NEW "YORK WASHSTAND CO., 


23 East 14th Street. 
Rerers to N. Y. INDEPENDENT 


$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS, 
ATA 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, Marine Use, and Export. Will resist rt 
den c hanges of Tempe rature and Climate. Useful for 


Skilled or Unskilled Hands. In order to give this 
excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100,000 
gallons, but no more, at 25 per cent. discount from 
regular prices. Send for Color C ards. Agents wanted, 
CHARLES tl, HOWELL & CO., 
Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes 


212 to 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 
PARK BENJAMIN’S 


EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 aud 50 Astor House, New Vork, 


Practical information and recipes in all branches of 
acience. Reports on new toventions and processes 
for investors and manufacturers. Lugineering 
Chemical Analyses and Assays. 

Experts in Patents 

Se nd for Cireular 


FOR THE BEST 


OPEN FIREPLACE GiATE, 


FOR SOFT OR HARD COAL, 


in the United States write for circulars and full in 


fermation to 
BIissEeLL & COo.,, 
PITTSBU RGH, PA. 


ROOT BEE It acts mildly on the stomach, 

e liver,and kidneys. Ferhome 
use ; packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cts., and 
2Scent stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparilia, Life of Ma n, Juniper, Win 
Pate Hi Dandelion, ete. Prepared at N. E. Botanic 

»t, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 
GEO, W. SWET'1, M.D., Proprietor. 








a 2 





Those Terrible Headaches, | "aan wu ou mmo 


generated by obstructed secretions, and to 


which ladies are espeeially subject, can always 





ieve i a . ro nd they are purch those jing refined 
be relieved and their recurrence prevcutc. sprain seca RICHEST OU ALITY 
: F TONE and the on — GENER- 

by the use of aed 


Tarrant's Eervescent Scltacr Aperient, 


_ PROCURABLE AT ALL DRUG STORES. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
~ DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 





# | Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


i. AILLAM & CO 








ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL SEAUTIZIER 


removes Ten Tan, 
m 
Kea” “Moth, h- 





cept no coun- 
terfeit of sim- 
ilar name. The 
distinguishea 
Dr. L. A. 





es iow ; Haven, ‘Conn. 








> 
Goa 


Camden, N. J. 


> ESTERBROOK’ 





THES ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


STEEL 
PENS. 





Sayre 
said to a lady 
“ the haut ton 

: res atient) 
As Jou iatics witiuse them, 1 peoemmnend raud's 
Cream’ as A 8 leas’ harmful of all the , Aye prepara- 
ions.” ote Subtile removes superfluous hair 


~neut mt injury tc tot skin 
Mu URAUD. Sole Pro  & Bond 8t., N.Y. 
For 17 by all_Druggists aoe 





throughout the Un s, Cana as, ne Bprepe. 
A Also found in _, York eit H. Macy & Co 
New York Bros.. Ehrich = & Bro., and other 





Fancy Goods Dealers. a Fowere of base imitations 
which are abroad. offer 1.000 Reward for the 
the same. 





~ HEXTOGRAPH, 


18th and June Ist, ool One hundred copies of o eng pag wetiinger 


Process of Copying. Patented 
pam 4 made in twenty antaute 4. Patents for for ORE 
sulc cf any Gelatine Copy eK I - other tha 











METALLIC SHINGLES 


ke the most durable and ornamental Roofs in the world. Lg my for all classes of my — “+ a 
roofs, than ; Prices reduced to correspond with the decline 


roofs, Less than one-fourth the werent of slates. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and prices to 


IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


OGRAPH COMPA ANY, 22 and 24 Charch Sirect, New York. 








arrest ona proof of any one sell 





GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


Cheap! Neat! Durable! 





ess having bee issued to us, the manufacture, use, or 
Bograph is ihegul and will be prosecuted. 








For Garden and Ornamental Fepetns. Poultry Runs, 
Fishing Ponds, ma viarl v ee ouses, and trainer 
for Grape and Floral 

Plans for Poulet men and how to arrange Runs 
furnished upon application. 

Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt at- 
tention. Write for prices. Address 

BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay-Rands, Im- 
a of Galvanized Wire Nettin and She ep 
cing, poclers | in Patent Steel-Barb Fence Wire. 
‘22 West street, New York City. 
tz Mention paper. 





Columbia Bicycle. 


A practical road machine. In- 
dorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-door 
sports. Send 3c. —- for 24-page 
catalogue, with price list and — 
information, or 10 cts. for catalo; 
and co t} The oy Wor a. 

¥'G CO. 





8 Summer Street. Boston, Hass. 


EACH LAMPS. 


All sty = of Lamps, Kerosene orem 5 —y ruishe a, 
etc. Lamps manufactured by us re novel 
Beach Ease. Send for Catalogue. N. Y AND BOSTON 
LAMP M'F’G CO., 204 Washington Street, Boston. 


0833 Printing Press 


Prints cards Inhels &e. (Self—tnher Ae larger sizes 
For business of pleasure, youageor old your own ad- 


rio tadpe along & Oe. Merthce, Coun 
THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK. 


















JOHN GIBSON, 
Decorative Painter and Designer. 


Mural Decorations for public ont private buildings 


in Fresco, Kalso, Encaustic, and Ol 
Stained’ Glass for Ecclesiastical and Domestic Build. 
In, 


"Toent 2 for MAW & CO.’'S GEOMETRICAL, MOSAIC 


and ENCAUSTIC TIL 7 a and Fd — ES 


for Wall Decorations, 


123 and 125 5S. ih Si See Pa ea BELPHIA, 


EFOw .:. 


ER’sS 


CELEBRATED ROLL-UP METALLIC SPRING-BED BO 


PATENTED APRIL 27th, 1875. 


PATENTED FEB. 27th, 1 OM 


NO WOOD NO VERMIN COOL, COMFORTABLE AND CLEAN. 







Only one light hair mattress to make a perfect bed. 
Awarded 
Investigate Its 


Manuf: 
Cireulars 


na American Institute. 


SS SS ee 
Ss) 


THE 


Best in the Market. 


Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D, TURNER &(0,, 


Geneva, Kane Co., Int. 
Send for Price-List. 


Introduced by J. MiLmav, in 1830, 

y years’ reputation as the most pleasant and 
fete’ Highly recommended as a general tonic, 
supetiver: aaa oh - malarial for dyspe ~~ re conva- 

weak, nervous, or Tebilitate of all ages, 
and those ine Titing in damp locations or exposed to the 
ague. 


J. MILHAUS SON, 


PHARMACIST, 
183 | BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


| TELE: 3A ES EGER GUNS. 














Our $40 gun hag ¢ ooh best twtet Rarveis, & Fic.2 
bored reb Fe A new feature in the gun line. It as Mat and co 
fore-end, and best material ‘throughout. e make the pact, from ge 10 Ibs. weight. The ritle is perf iy 
tl 
best double gun in the world for the money. Allgums | Son ote re has proved cigh wpe ta pis kin, 


sent on trial and guaran of shooting. An owner of this gun cannot make a 
take the 





Price, English Twist Barrel... --..$40 mistake, and © WHO _ 
$ Barrel.............4 “3.B55 to'g200 Fo ap aay "s one when he gues out 
Send stamp for Descriptive Cireular, / —§ _ PRMCO. ooo teen ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee $75 to $250. 





Cireular. 
L. C. SMITH, Sole Maker of the Beker Guns, Syracuse, N. Y. 





HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoon.s 





Factories, Watlingford, Conn. 


[ Patented.) 


The “EASTLAKE.” 
Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Yew York. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch ses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York ; 
and 197 Lake 0. 


Ww Fourpep 1 1832. 
Hi medal awarded 
the Universal 
hibition at France, in 








bition. 1876. 








** Tux Ispergspert’’ Paess, Nos. ‘21 axp 23 Bose Staeer. 


te i ae £. . -.- 














